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THE CO-ORDINATION OF INDUSTRY 


Leaders Take up Plan 





MERICA will not be truly prosperous for 
all until much more is done to bring about 
steadier employment throughout the year in 

different industries. The problem of peaks and 
valleys of employment must be taken up by the 
ablest representatives of industry who are alive to 
the issue. If and when enough study has been 
devoted to the subject to make possible the formu- 
lating of a practical plan, then a great deal of 


industrial civilization will be looked towards as the 
hope of the wage earner. Since more and more of 
our wage earners and other employees are becom- 
ing financially interested in business, they are more 
and more anxious to help to level the peaks and 
raise the valleys of unemployment. The number of 
wage-earners and other employees is multiplying 
so much more rapidly than the number of “inde- 
pendent” business men that the day i is not far dis- 


educational work may have to be done in order to tant when the ballots of the “workers” will 
bring home to the public the necessity for their determine how this commonwealth shall be 
co-operation. governed. 


The task calls for co-operation and co-ordination 
of effort by industry on a nationwide scale. 
Already certain industries have made some progress 
in this direction, but to obtain maximum results, 
results commensurate with the need, American 
industry as a whole must evolve a co-ordinated 
plan and then put it into action. 


Industry more and more must regard its workers 
as members of its family, as its dependents as well 
as supports, and must exert itself to the utmost to 
discharge this responsibility so satisfactorily that, 
no matter what may happen in other nations, our 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
FORBES REACHES 


a. hE 


FORBES has reprinted in convenient booklet form 
such articles as have been published i in the magazine 
on the subject up to this time, together with 
opinion of men such as Jeremiah W. Jenks, Daniel 
Willard, Hubert T. Parson, L. J. Horowitz, William 
O’Neil, William T. Grant, C. E. Mitchell, William 
Green, Edward A. Filene, W. R. Basset, Magnus 
W. Alexander, Matthew Woll, Rush C. Butler, 
George M. Verity, Stuart Chase, Irving Fisher. 


This booklet will be sent free to any executive 
writing for a copy. 
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WESTERN INDUSTRIAL 


EA DS en 2 


|. egceey low cost power furnished 
by the Los Angeles Municipal Bu- 
reau of Power and Light has assisted 
Los Angeles in attaining first place 
throughout the territory west. of 
Chicago in the manufacture of these 
products... 


2 

; Automobile Parts Rubber Tires 
and Accessories and Tubes 

3 Motion Pictures Wearing Apparel 

F Furniture Canned Fish 

4 Window Shades Foundry and 

— and Fixtures Machine Products 
Wall Plaster Structural and 
and Wall Board Ornamental Iron 





Power Bureau engineers are prepared 

to give you an authentic and confiden- 

tial power cost survey applicable to your 

_— specific business . . . without charge. 

Write Business Agent, giving all 
available data. 








BUREAU OF POWER @ LIGHT 
City of Los Angeles 





Los Angeles offers these advantages 
to industry:—Mild Climate—Good 
Factory Sites—Low Building Costs 
Efficient, Contented Labor—Largest 
Concentrated Market on Pacific 
Coast — Excellent Distribution by 
Rail and Water — Cheap, Varied 
Raw Materials (domestic and for- 
eign)—Strategic Location for Export 
-~AND LOW POWER COSTS. 
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A Tunnel Built in Dry Dock 


Twelve separate precast sections of reenforced 
concrete, weighing 4,500 tons each, were 

ilt in an open air dry-dock, towed ten miles 
down San Francisco Bay, and lowered to a 
trench in the bed of the estuary. There, 42 feet 
below the surface, the mammoth cylinders 
were joined in a continuous, water-tight line. 


-...the George A. Posey Tube 
linking Oakland and Alameda, Calif 


@ y-w a short time ago the Holland Vehicular 
Tunnels joining New York and New Jersey 
were opened to traffic. Now, another great tun- 
nel has been completed—the most spacious tube 
of its kind in the world. This subaqueous route 
between Oakland and Alameda, California, ac- 
commodates more than 12,000 motor-cars daily 
and provides for a double line of street-cars, 


To expel the poisonous gas, smoke and fumes 
discharged by these 12,000 automobiles and to 
flood the tunnel at all times with pure, out-door 
air, the engineers selected the same type of 
Sturtevant Silentvane Fans which have so strik- 
ingly demonstrated their dependability and .effi- 
ciency in the Holland Tunnels. These giant fans 
insure unfailing and economical handling of 
80 tons of air per minute. 


Engineers of George A. Posey Tube—Chief 
Engineer: George A. Posey, Consulting Engrs.: 
W.H. Burr, Ole Singstad, Charles Derleth, Jr. 

Ventilating Engineer: Merton C..Collins 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Plants at: Berkley, Cal. _ Camden, N. J. Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario Hyde Park, Mass. Sturtevant, Wisc. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


7 


REG. V.8., PAT. OFF, 


HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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another great underwater tunnel 











ooking 
eA head 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


ORBES will print in the nex 
issue the story of an executiye 
who built an $8,000,000 business ou 
of $50,000 in nineteen years. This in 
itself is a tribute to the effectiveness 
of the way in which he does things, 
He has impressed his personality on 
the industry which he helped to create, 
In the article, based on an interview 
with him by Neil M. Clark, he pre. 
sents fundamental ideas of success- 
ful merchandizing that will be of 
special value to those who have not 
met him. . 
Perhaps, even more interesting, 
will be the personal narrative. He 
was a_ half-blind boy, who could 
neither read nor write on that a- 
count, working as a rag-sorter ina 
paper mill at 25 cents a day when he 
saw “the light.” A sermon lifted 
him out of the darkness of ignorance 
and then his education began. He 
became a house-to-house canvasser, 
later a salesman and before long one 
of the leaders of that hardworking 
calling. How he developed his ability 
to sell, obtained his own factory, 
helped it grow by going on the road 
again, can now be told. It is a human 
document. 


AVE customers rights? We 

have seen the _~ of — 
leaders deluged with letters urgitl 
them to ims this and that, pay 
dues for this organization and thi 
research, we have a surfeit of nots 
intruders who waste their own time 
and prevent us from doing. oll 
work. This led to a little contribution 
on the effectiveness. of an appea. 
The old methods of glare and shot 
ing are about over because custome 


do have rights. 
HAEMAS O’SHEEL has mate 


another vivid contribution ” 
an article soon to appear that 
contrast the aesthetics of es 4 
ture with the practical view that 
building manager must take of 
sign. The conclusion of this ete 
conflict between the theory of 
and the harsh force of utility calm” 
be stated precisely; we will leave 
to the reader. Suffice it for the oe 
ent to say that Harvey vie 
bett, who speaks for modern ts 
tectural ideals, is at the head of 
profession, and commands at rf 
Equally important are the views 
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) — and which sold ? 
= next Our current Stock Market Bulletins discuss the profit possibilities in several different 
sy securities, many of which you may be about to purchase or may now be holding. 
hic ; Some of these stocks: 
This in 
veness 
— 1. Are now in a bargain zone and should be bought. 
ity on ‘ 
create 2. Others:are marking time and should be avoided. 
erview 
fe pre: 3, Still others have advanced substantially and should be 
page sold at once. 
ve not . 
ia These Bulletins should be of great value to anyone interested in the Stock Market. 
m4 For instance, they discuss: 
coul 1. The outlook for the copper stocks. Is it now time to take profits in 
lat ac ANACONDA, KENNECOTT, CHILE and GRANBY? In certain coppers, 
“ts such as MAGMA, UNITED VERDE EXTENSION and GREENE CAN., 
ited may substantially higher prices be anticipated? 
orarice 2. The profit possibilities in aviation securities. Have WRIGHT AERO- 
n. He NAUTICAL and CURTISS AEROPLANE only begun to discount future 
vasser, earnings, or are they distinctly too high? What is ahead for CURTISS FLY- 
ng one ING SERVICE, KEYSTONE, BOEING, WESTERN AIR EXPRESS, FAIR- 
orking CHILD, NATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT and TRANSCONTINENTAL 
ability AIR TRANSPORT? 
tory, 
ey 3. The prospects for the amusement stocks. Despite very sharp advances, may 
human we expect much higher prices for FOX FILM, WARNER BROS. PICTURES 
and LOEW’S? Are PATHE and FOX THEATRES two outstanding bargain 
stocks? 
= 4. The future of the radio stocks. May many of the radio stocks, such as 
a ; ng GRIGSBY BRUNOW, DE FOREST and KOLSTER, be expected to duplicate 
; YH the past action of RADIO CORPORATION? Are there excellent prospects 
: 4 that for ZENITH RADIO, CHARLES FRESHMAN, HAZELTINE, FREED- 
f noi EISMANN and ALL-AMERICAN MOHAWK? 
mn time 5. The present position of the oil stocks. Do there exist tremendous profit 
ig. & possibilities in SINCLAIR, SKELLY, TEXAS CORPORATION and PURE 
ps | OIL? Will PAN AMERICAN be another ATLANTIC REFINING? Can 
an ATLANTIC REFINING NEW double in price? 
shout: 
stomets If you are interested in any of the above securities, or would like to know what the Stock Market is likely to do next, 
write today for copies of our current Bulletins. They will be mailed to you free upon request, together with « copy of 
our booklet, “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” In addition, we shall be glad to send you @ Special Analysis of on 
45 mate under-valued stock which should advance substantially within @ reasonable time. 
oe SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 
1a ent 
— INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, DIV. 560, AUBURN, N. Y. 
of dt Kindly send me a specimen 
east copy of your current Stock 
ean Market Bulletins. Also a et Eg ne | = a OTe OT 
leave # copy of ‘“‘MAKING 
he . MONEY IN STOCKS.” I ig ce a i Oe i ae ae 
ey si This does not obligate me in : 
+ of bis any way. rn tie esrothe 2 bib, secre eo NA LAs 
ttentio® 
‘ews @ 
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DELUXE 


GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


fo California 


Through Nature's 
Art Gallery 


the Arizona-Southern California desert—where 
every landscape is a mass of color, every winter 
hotel a bower of greenery in a frame of purple 
mountains, and every ranch, like a Remington 
canvas, a romantic picture of the old-time West. 


Only main line Chicago to Tucson, Chandler, 
Phoenix, Indio and Palm Springs. Quickest by 


many hours. 


Direct low altitude way to California. Only 63 
hours Chicago-Los Angeles. Shortest and quickest 
to El] Paso and San Diego. 


Route of other fine fast trains, including the popu- 
lar Apache. 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 

















For detailed information, mail this coupon 
Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau, 490-2 
734 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me literature descriptive of Arizona and California and full information 
regarding schedules and service via Golden State Route. 
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Clarence T. Coley, a leader of the 
New York Association of Building 
Owners and Managers, whose full. 
time job is running the largest office 
building in the world. 


This is part of the development of 
our discussion of the Construction 
industry as the conduit through which 
flows the golden stream of American 
prosperity. Obviously the kind of 
building we are doing is vital to this 
future. ForBEs aims to show that 
architecture, just as art, has a cash 
value and that, in the main, the archi- 
tect who does his duty well, is the 
conservator of the investor’s dollar. 


DS YOU realize you can go from 
the Atlantic to Pacific in five 
days and four nights, that the time 
is to be clipped from eight to ten 
hours next year and that the rail- 
roads are already delivering fast 
freight and passengers within one- 
third of the time schedule of the fast- 
est air transportation. The railroads 
are going to meet their new com- 
petitor, and one of the methods is by 
means of electrification, tunnels under 
mountains, removal of curves and 
grades. We have a terse review 
pending by Agnes C. Laut, the noted 
authority on railroad history, which 
will explain for the business man 
just what one of the leaders in the 
New Railroading is planning. 


N WASHINGTON soon will be 
held an international conference 
on civil aircraft regulations at which 
will be formulated rules for flying 
for the one industry that can ignore 
national boundary lines. With giant 
stride man presses forward in his 
conquest of the elements. Only 
twenty-five years ago at Kittyhawk, 
North Carolina, the Wrights made 
the flight that began the Air Age. It 
founded a new industry and gave 4 
new “ceiling” to man’s imagination. 
He could fly like the birds and his 
spirit soared. Forses will have an 
outstanding contribution on _ the 
future of the air industry as seen 
with analytical eyes. We have passed 
through the experimental stage, the 
stunt period, the war epoch and are 
now in the first year of practical fly- 
ing, beginning the commercial era of 
the air industry. 


In this issue we have summarized 
by experts the future of the Zeppe 
lins in the hands of Americans who 
have a working partnership with the 
German originators of lighter-than- 
air carriers. In the next we will pre 
sent for the busy man the outlook for 
commercial aviation and its effect of 
his business. 


C. PENNEY, the chain store 

e magnate, has given recently 

$10,000 to the Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition, permanet 

fixed in Portland, Oregon, to add 4 

pavilion for boys’ and girls’ livestock 
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an America is a-wheel. We're already building of higher efficiency than 
: a nation of two-car families. Men conventional garage structures. 





drive their cars to business. It has been tried and proven. Up- 
. Women drive downtown on wards of 200 are built and build- 
rs shopping trips, to the matinee, ing, representing a $100,000,000 
- to social functions. How but by investment. The patented com- 
is motor car will the family start bination of staggered floors and 
y out for a dinner or theatre party? connecting ramps is the d’Humy 
: Curb- parking convenience dis- Motoramp System of Building 
a appeared long since; there’snever Design. 
2 — on ough. And so hed have You who are interested in the 
: a new industry, the operation of 44. ent ofa mid-city parking 
d Parking Garages. garage, as a relief for curb-parking 
. The above photo-reproductionof congestion, will find our bro- 
y- the model building pictures the _ chure,“The Modern Garage,” dis- 
. idea which has established this _ tinctively interesting. A copy will 
od new industry—a special-purpose _ be sent on request. 
. 
10 





: RAMP BUILDINGS 
CORPORATION 


re 21 East 40th Street a New York, N. Y. 


ee SSS SSSew 
Bp A HS - CO ENGINEER S 
CONSULTANTS ON PROMOTION AND GARAGE MANAGEMENT 
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Letterheads 


Gossip about 
your Business 

















O your letterheads tell your business associates a truth- 

ful story of your responsibility and integrity—or do 

they utterly fail to carry an atmosphere of dignified success? 

Be sure that your letters create the best impressions by 

using genuine engraved stationery. Any dealer displaying the 

Mark of Genuine Engraving shown below will gladly offer 
helpful suggestions. 


HE Genuine Engraved Business 
= card opens closed doors. 
—_>, 


N ey; 
>>, y> 
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GENUINE ENGRAVED STATIONERY | 
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clubs. Chicago parks are show; 
milch cows so that the city children 
might actually see the animal thy 
means so much in their lives. T 
have missed the happy, outdoor 
childhood of so many of our presen: 
leaders of industry. 

Many of our prominent business 
men, who have acquired leisure a 
well as money, are developing their 
boyhood longings. They have taken 
a deep interest in stock raising and a5 
a result this year’s Pacific Expos. 
tion, as others, had a roster of promi. 
nent exhibitors. Special trains of 
blooded stock were moved Westward 
over the Northern Pacific in their 
quest for coveted ribbons for their 
prize bulls, cows, rams, and hogs. 

The only permanent livestock ex. 
position ground in this country, 
which excels much that the Ojd 
World has accomplished, is like so 
many things, the dream of one man, 
A future number will give the story 
of the purebred in the cattle country 
and a glimpse of the men and women 
who have stimulated this national and 
growing interest in livestock. 





DWARD HACHTEL has te 

duced into one article his expe- 
rience with foremen covering the 
years when he was keenest to make 
good as a machine operator. He 
worked for the largest and some of 
the best employers, whose dealings 
with large masses of workers have 
been singularly free from labor 
troubles, and yet he found crudities 
in handling men that no thoughtful 
personnel director would have per- 
mitted. 

These conditions still exist, but not 
in the particular industry studied, as 
far as ForBEs can ascertain. But the 
point Mr. Hachtel makes still applies 
to countless factories and to minor 
executives. 


HRISTMAS is on our doorstep. 
Cit will be a prosperous one, fol 
lowing a bounteous Thanksgiving. 
There will be generous distributions 
for workers and for investors to be 
sure, but will there be a rededication 
to the principles of service, of fai 
play, of humanity in our daily life 
Forses has asked a prominent bust 
ness man, a clergyman and a writer 
to respond with their idea of w 
should be the Business Man’s Creel 
Last year Charles Stelzle began * 
notable series of articles in which be 
reviewed the rising standard of 
ethics among business men @ 
sounded strongly the Biblical nott 
“Am I My Brother's Keeper?’ The 
articles evoked widespread com 
among those who are socially-minded 
‘We hope to carry on this delving im! 
the inner thoughts of executives for 
the benefit to us all that might accré 

The United States is at the peak 
of its prosperity. This is the ti 
when “good-will to man” sh 
bring action. 
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pa > The Hendey Machine Co. 


e Old Torrington, Conn. 
like s0 


© man, Gentlemen: 
: Story 


es | Eighteen years ago I organized a small research cor- 


al and poration which is known as C. F. Burgess Laboratories, Inc. 
From this have developed various new industries, including the 
Burgess Battery Company, with annual sales of over ten million 
aS fe dollars. 
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Br At an early and important directdrs' meeting it was 
He decided to invest about one-fifth of our total capital in a 

me of 13-inch Hendey Lathe. For eighteen years this lathe has been 

alings giving almost continuous service, the only interruption being 

have due to a disastrous fire, which necessitated overhauling by our 

= own men to put it back into first class running condition. 

- Every time I pass it, still working away in our 
experimental shops, I experience an actual feeling of affection 

It not for it. Just how fer it has contributed to our growth I, of 

d, as course, cannot estimate, but would not part with it for many 

= times its original cost. 


In addition to this Hendey Lathe we now have in 
operation as a part of our equipment of the tool room and ex- 





step. perimental department six other Hendey machines, three lathes 

fol. and three shapers. Our superintendent, Mr. Kaiser, tells me 

ie that he believes our policy of using only highest class equipment 
— has had mich to do with our ability to attract and hold first 

tion class mechanics. 

fair 

life. It is with pleasure that I volunteer this statement 

tsi of appreciation of service rendered by Hendey equipment. 

iter 

7 Very truly yours, 

n a ‘ 

he 

of .We 

nd sesident, 

te, ‘C. F. BURGESS LABORATORIES, IN. 
7 and 

t 

BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY. 
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O your letterheads tell your business associates a truth- 

ful story of your responsibility and integrity—or do 

they utterly fail to carry an atmosphere of dignified success? 
Be sure that your letters create the best impressions by 
using genuine engraved stationery. Any dealer displaying the 


Mark of Genuine Engraving shown below will gladly offer 
helpful suggestions. 


Le HE Genuine Engraved Business 


card opens closed doors. 
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clubs. Chicago parks are showing 
milch cows so that the city children 
might actually see the animal that 
means so much in their lives. ‘They 
have missed the happy, outdoor 
childhood of so many of our present 
leaders of industry. 

Many of our prominent business 
men, who have acquired leisure as 
well as money, are developing their 
boyhood longings. They have taken 
a deep interest in stock raising and as 
a result this year’s Pacific Exposi- 
tion, as others, had a roster of promi- 
nent exhibitors. Special trains of 
blooded stock were moved Westward 
over the Northern Pacific in their 
quest for coveted ribbons for their 
prize bulls, cows, rams, and hogs. 

The only permanent livestock ex- 
position ground in this country, 
which excels much that the Old 
World has accomplished, is like so 
many things, the dream of one man. 
A future number will give the story 
of the purebred in the cattle country 
and a glimpse of the men and women 
who have stimulated this national and 
growing interest in livestock. 


DWARD HACHTEL has re- 

duced into one article his expe- 
rience with foremen covering the 
years when he was keenest to make 
good as a machine operator. He 
worked for the largest and some of 
the best employers, whose dealings 
with large masses of workers have 
been singularly free from labor 
troubles, and yet he found crudities 
in handling men that no thoughtful 
personnel director would have per- 
mitted. 

These conditions still exist, but not 
in the particular industry studied, as 
far as ForpeEs can ascertain. But the 
point Mr. Hachtel makes still applies 
to countless factories and to minor 
executives. 


HRISTMAS is on our doorstep. 
It will be a prosperous one, fol- 
lowing a bounteous Thanksgiving. 
There will be generous distributions 
for workers and for investors to be 
sure, but will there be a rededication 
to the principles of service, of fair 
play, of humanity in our daily life. 
ForseEs has asked a prominent busi- 
ness man, a clergyman and a writer 
to respond with their idea of what 
should be the Business Man’s Creed. 
Last year Charles Stelzle began a 
notable series of articles in which he 
reviewed the rising standard of 
ethics among business men and 
sounded strongly the Biblical note, 
“Am I My Brother's Keeper?’ The 
articles evoked widespread comment 
among those who are socially-minded. 
We hope to carry on this delving into 
the inner thoughts of executives for 
the benefit to us all that might accrue. 
The United States is at the peak 
of its prosperity. This is the time 
when “good-will to man” should 
bring action. 
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USINESS enters the final 
month of the year with 
healthy, vigorous step. The 


New Year promises to start off hap- 
pily for general industry. 

Whether New Year will bring 
greater happiness to the bulls or to 
the bears in Wall Street and through- 
out the country remains to be seen. 

The writer is in this comfortable 
position: if stocks reach attractively 
low levels, he will use cash accumu- 
lated from generous profits in stocks 
and other sources, and will draw 
upon bank credit, to invest in trust- 
worthy stocks. If the market should 
(unexpectedly) climb to fresh 
heights, additional profits would be 
garnered on stocks still held and 
which were bought at much lower 
prices. 

The writer has never once advised 
short selling at any stage of this mar- 
ket because it has been clear all along 
that the bull movement was being di- 
rected by men of tremendous wealth 
and of brains, men who exercised 
judgment in selecting stocks to be 
sensationally advanced and who at no 
time have operated blindly. 

That the next big money will be 
made by the bears rather than by the 
bulls is the writer’s opinion. But 
short selling is an operation not com- 
mended to ordinary 


Discussing Stocks, Recalls: 


11 


“The Higher They Rise, 


The Harder 


most spectacularly boomed strikes the 
writer as extremely unwise. It will 
take several years for the earnings of 
some companies to catch up with the 
quotations already established for 
their shares. And you may count 
very definitely upon being able to buy 
these same shares at some time within 
the next two or three years very far 
below the peak prices recently at- 
tained. 


ROUND of visits to brokerage 

offices in New York following 
the Presidential election was very 
strongly reminiscent of a visit paid 
to cities in Florida at the height of 
the boom there. Speculative excite- 
ment in Wall Street and in the mul- 
tiplying number of branch offices dot- 
ting New York City was worked up 
to a pitch never before witnessed ex- 
cept in times of panic. That dealings 
on the Stock Exchange and on the 
Curb Market should have outrun 
anything ever before known was en- 
tirely logical. The gambling spirit 
had taken command. 

That stock prices would be 
whooped-up immediately following 
Hoover’s election was predicted here. 
The objective of such whooping-up 
was likewise predicted, namely, 
wholesale unloading by powerful 


They Fall.” 


Business Moves 
at Healthy Pace 


pools under cover of pell-mell clamor 
by the public to rush into the specu- 
lative maelstrom in the frenzied hope 
of making a “killing.” 

Events have not falsified those pre- 
dictions. On the day (November 
12) that all records for activity were 
smashed, and when some poo! stocks 
were marked up 10 to 25 points, it 
was clear to discerning eyés that large 
holders were willingly supplying all 
the public cared to buy. As a matter 
of fact, average quotations ended the 
day lower, not higher. 

Yet everybody was talking about 
what a wild bull market was being 
witnessed ! 

The writer is old-fogey enough to 
refuse to contract speculative de- 
lirium tremens. He prefers to bide 
his time. 


APPILY, general business con- 

ditions have distinctly im- 
proved. Latest corporation reports 
reveal unexpectedly high earnings in 
many instances. The steel industry 
maintains its impressive leadership, 
followed closely by the building and 
motor industries. Railway traffic 
continues to run above a year ago, 
but not above two years ago. Not- 
withstanding abundant crops, prices 
on the whole compare unfavorably 
with those of twelve 
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TANTALUM 


may be the answer 


Che manufacturers of 
Rayon were using plati- 
num for spinerets. T hese 
spinerets had to be as 
resistant as possible to 
corrosion; hence plati- 
num. It was costly, very 
costly. This concern 
learnedabout Tantalum, 
and in cooperation with our lab- 
oratories worked out a more du- 
rable spineret at a fraction of the 
previous cost. 
“sp 

This is one instance. Tantalum has 
likewise proved its worth for Pre- 
cision Instruments, Radio Receiv- 
ing and Rectifying Tubes, Aero- 
plane Parts, Spectacle Frames, 


Chemical Laboratory Dishes, and 


so On. 


Just now we have finished work- 
ing out a process of end-to-end 
welding of Tantalum wire, in the 
atmosphere and without visual 
trace or hardening of the metal. 
A manufacturer required this be- 
fore he could go ahead with Tan- 
talum. A problem or product that 


Tantalum is far more resis- 
tant to corrosion than gold or 
platinum—rarer, yet less costly 
—a noble metal, easy to work, 

and with a unique beauty. mt 


might involve Tantalum is very 


welcomein our laboratories. We get - 


right to work on it. There are, no 
doubt, hundreds of uses for Tanta- 
lum, unexploited at present, where 
Tantalum would save large sums 
in industrial and art metal uses. 


—_ 


As to the latter, Tantalum has a 
beauty all its own. Polished Tan- 
talum resembles platinum. But 
unlike any other metal, Tantalum 
takes on a beautiful iridescent 
oxide, controllable as to hue, and 
including all the colors of the 


spectrum. 


Too, Tantalum is ductile, like 


platinum; yet can be rendered ' 





harder than glass by 
heating and other treat- 
ment. Anamazing metal, | 
with an extraordinary J 
range of characteristics! | 


Is there a place in your business 
where Tantalum could save you 
money or do the work better? To 
help you answer that question, 
we invite correspondence. We real- 
ize that the surface of Tantalum 
possibilities has scarcely been 
scratched. Our laboratories will 
go to great lengths to work out 
your problem for and with you. 


y 


Tantalum can be had in any diam- 
eter tubing, from the smallest 
bore of the hypodermic needle to 
any size that you require in lap 
welded or seamless tubing. Tan- 
talum also comes in sheets of any 
required size and thickness... 
Tantalum can be worked cold 
with comparative ease and re- 
sponds to hardening, punching, 
machining, polishing, drawing, 
spinning, etc. 


FANSTEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc., Worth Chicago, Illinois 
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| The Selling “ROBOT” 


| Makes Millions for Owners 


TREMENDOUS new markets 
opened by automatic devices 
that sell goods day and night 
for 365 days in the year—A 
Pioneer’s Views 


By William A. McGarry 


suming public of the United 
States will be able to obtain 
standard, nationally advertised small 
merchandise of daily use at any hour 
of the day or night, 365 days a year. 

“Not only in our large cities, but 
in the towns where there is sufficient 
concentration of population to make 
them pay, we shall have arcade 
stores, brilliantly lighted and fully 
equipped with change making de- 
vices, devoted exclusively to auto- 
matic vending machines. 

“This may sound a bit far-fetched 
to some business men who have not 
kept pace with the growth of auto- 
matic merchandising, but it is as 
certain a develop- 
ment as Mass pro- 
duction—and for 
a similar under- 
lying economic 
reason. Half a 
century ago men 
began to realize 
that the potential 
market for many 
products was be- 
ing blocked by the 
high cost and low 


ad five years, or less, the con- 






iF production of 
hand work. 
“In other 


¢y 


The Oasis—a 
complete plant 
that makes cup, 
chills, mixes and 
serves a drink 
for a nickel. 


These vendors make : 

change, sell you stamps, MAKE YOUR 

weigh you, sell you CHANGE HER! 

cigarettes and say FELEPHONES 
“Thank You!” 


words, the ability to sell 
goods had run far ahead 
of the ability to make 
them. That is why we 
put costly labor-saving 
machines into the factories. 

“To-day we are faced with the 
same condition in what may be called 
the delivery division of business. 
That is to say, through advertising 
and other forces we can now sell 
goods faster than we can make de- 
liveries, and in the effort to keep 
pace the cost of delivery has risen 
to heights out of all proportion to 
the service, so much so that in some 
lines it costs more to sell the goods 
than it does to make them. 

“Even in the chain stores where 
merchandising has been highly de- 
veloped it is being recognized that 
a salesman’s time is an economic 
waste when his sole function is that 
of a delivery clerk, passing out goods 
already sold to customers who know 
exactly what they want without any 
delay. 

“The development of machinery to 
perform this service will help also 
to solve what all merchandisers agree 
is their greatest problem—that of 
finding store managers and salesmen. 
Its effect, in other words, will be 
exactly that which the machine has 












Harry W. Alex- 
ander—the man 
who is. behind 
these mechani- 
cal salesmen 


had in other 
phases of indus- 
try—to release 
able men from 
the drudgery of 
routine so that their energies may be 
applied to creative effort. 

“There are certain problems of 
detail remaining to be solved, and to 
some extent these may vary with 
every business having any possible 
use for automatic selling machinery. 
In the main, however, it may be said 
that the fundamental problems com- 
mon to all mechanical vending de- 
vices have been conquered. 

“If you want to know what has 
already been done, and if you want 
a picture of the tremendous new 
markets being opened in this field, 
see Harry W. Alexander. He is the 
pioneer in the application of vending 
equipment to new lines, and he 
knows more about it than any other 
man in the world.” 

The foregoing statement was 
made to me not long ago by the 
head of a hundred million dollar cor- 
poration which has no interest in 
automatic vending, either as a manu- 
facturer or in the distribution of its 
own products, which are of a spe- 
cialized and bulky nature. It struck 
me as the best possible introduction 
to the story of this 
latest and most sensa- 
tional development of 
merchandising, and to 
the man who is doing 
more than anybody else 
to make it possible. 

As a sales engineer 
Mr. Alexander has been 
widely known in the 
electric utility field for 
a dozen years or more. 
He came first into na- 
tional prominence in 
1915 as sales director 
for the Society for 
Electrical Development, 
the co-operative organi- 
zation of the big elec- 
trical manufacturing 
and utility corporations, 


a 


14 


where he was occupied for two 
years in the forming and direction 
of electrical leagues, the handling of 
extensive selling campaigns, the in- 
vention of new marketing methods 
and the development of new uses for 
electricity. 

In 1920 he was placed in charge 
of the co-ordination of the Goldwyn 
Pictures Corporation when Wall 
Street money first began to flow into 
this field. Later he became chair- 
man of the finance committee of a 
chain of twenty-four Goldwyn affil- 
iated theatres. Through this connec- 
tion he later became associated with 
several large banking interests as a 
market analyst, and in negotiations 
for the purchase of industrial prop- 
erties and utilities. 

Mr. Alexander’s record since then 
is a striking illustration of the inter- 
dependence of industries which at 
first thought appear to have no rela- 
tion. In 1923 he came to the con- 
clusion that electric refrigera- 
tion offered a wide, new field 
of opportunity, and began to 
specialize in the development 
of its markets. At that time 
he had no interest in automatic 
vending. 

A short time later, however, 
he was called in by the Photo- 
maton Operating Company, 
Inc., controlled by a group of 
financiers who had paid a mil- 
lion dollars for the patents on 
the now widely known auto- 
matic, coin in the slot, self- 
photographing machine. This 
company had found that in 
order to get uniform results it 
was necessary to maintain the 
developing liquid in the ma- 
chines at sixty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit exactly. When the 
temperature went above or be- 
low that point results were un- 


satisfactory and sales fell off sharply. 


Together with his own staff of 
engineers and the representatives of 
manufacturers, Mr. Alexander suc- 
ceeded in working out a refrigerating 
machine and cooling tank to maintain 
this temperature automatically within 
the vending machine. Some oi them 
were placed in operation this Summer 
on river and harbor boats, including 
the Bear Mountain excursion lines 
on the Hudson, where it was feared 
that the rolling motion of the boat 
might interfere with the operation of 
the controlling thermostats. These 
installations, however, went through 
the Summer without a single service 
call for the cooling systems. 

“A: little further study of the re- 
lation between refrigeration and au- 
tomatic merchandising,’ says Mr. 
Alexander, “developed the fact that 
devices for temperature maintenance 
and control were essential to the de- 
velopment of new markets for vend- 
ing machines. Even in the businesses 
where coin in the slot equipment had 
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tireless 


been in use for some years progress 
had been halted by problems of 
temperature. 

“In the vending of chocolate and 
soft candies, for example, it has been 
found that the product has been 
damaged in hot weather by the stack- 
ing of units one on top of the other. 
This was easily solved when the sell- 
ing was confined to the penny busi- 
ness and the packages were small, 
merely by the use of a heavier wrap- 
ping. When manufacturers tried 
to use the same type of machine for 
5 and 10 cent goods, however, trouble 
developed, and it became necessary 
to design equipment with moving 
shelves so that there would be no 
weight resting on the merchandise.” 

It was in the vending of liquids, 
however, that Mr. Alexander saw 
one of the great immediate oppor- 
tunities. This led him to form the 
Autodrink Corporation for the man- 
ufacture of automatic and animated 


salesmen. 


drink vending devices and dispensing 
equipment. A year or more ago he 
and his associates put on the market 
an animated beverage dispenser for 
fruit juices containing all the fea- 
tures of successful sales psychology 
—including motion and animation to 
attract attention, complete display of 
the product, and constant control of 
temperature. : 

“Since this was an absolutely new, 
untried field,” he says, “it was de- 
termined to make sure of the market 
before going ahead with an automatic 
device. Therefore the equipment 
was first installed with attendants in 
charge, and we studied it in opera- 
tion and watched the public reaction. 
Now we propose to equip machines 
with automatic coin devices. The 


customer will insert a coin and pull 
down a lever, whereupon a paper 
cup containing the beverage is de- 
posited before him. 

“This somewhat similar attendant 
machine, (in which Mr. Alexander 
and his associates are also interested) 





HE bubbling, purple-hued liquid 
sold by a mechanical dispenser 
netted the vending company $22 
gross sales on a hot Summer’s day. The 
refreshment was supplied without loss 
of time or energy. So rapidly has the 
idea developed that 200 different com- 
panies are in the field supplying these 
Automatic mer- 
chandizing is on the threshold of a 
development that will parallel the 
chain store, the application of electric 
power and the growth of the auto- 
motive and airplane industries. 
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has been in use now for two years 
in New York and Boston subways, 
In season, its revenue will average ay 
high as $22 a day per machine and 
the year around most machines wij 
bring profitable operation. Nearly a 
million and a half drinks were sold 
mechanically in the New York 1927 
Summer season. 

“It might be assumed that the use 
of automatic coin devices on such 
machines would reduce the average 
income, but a study of experience in 
other lines indicates that instead the 
sales nearly always increase. Apart 
from this, it is obvious that when the 
attendant is eliminated the market for 
the machine is thereby enormously 
increased. It may be placed in small 
places that would not be suitable if 
an attendant were required. 

“There are so many other advan- 
tages in automatic merchandising 
that when one attempts to list them 
he gets lost in the possibilities. My 
study of the field has convinced 
me that no other idea in mer- 
chandising has ever made prog- 
ress so rapidly. It has grown 
so fast, as a matter of fact, 
that we are utterly lacking in 
national statistics of volume 
sales, either of the equipment 
or of the merchandise distrib- 
uted through it. Unquestion- 
ably, however, this now runs 
into scores of millions of dollars 
every year. For instance, one 
company handled 3,000,000,000 
pennies taken last year from 
its weighing machines. 

“My own records reveal a 
total of 200 manufacturing 
companies already in the field, 
including the so-called cats and 
dogs always attracted to a new 
industry. The variety of serv- 
ice and merchandise being 
handled staggers the imagina- 
tion with its possibilities for the fu- 
ture. The Marathon Electric Com- 
pany of Wausau, Wisconsin, for 
example, is a manufacturer of mo- 
tors for electric washing machines. 
One of its customers made an im- 
provement in its equipment, princi- 
pally in color effects and style and 
found itself with a large stock of the 
older but still useful type. 

“In seeking out a market for this 
stock the Marathon Company dis- 
covered that the trend toward apart- 
ment life in the large cities was cut- 
ting heavily into the potential mar- 
ket for washing machines, since 
apartments as a rule lack the room 
required for this equipment. The 
company thereupon bought out the 
older type referred to and fitted it 
with a coin device, under which co- 
operative use was possible in the 
basements of apartment houses. The 
charge was a quarter for 35 minutes 
of laundry work. 

“About a thousand of these ma- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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YOUR Chance for Success 


HAT is a bachelor’s chance 

W\ of becoming the president of 

a large corporation? What 
is the chance of the only child in a 
family? What of the man of small 
physique ? 

It may surprise you, but the 
chance is slim, very slim, of any of 
these types ever becoming president 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, president of the General Motors 
Corporation, or heading any other 
of the large commercial, industrial, 
or banking organizations of the 
country. 

Most of the men holding the big 
executive positions in the United 
States are married men, of large 
physique, and, with few exceptions, 
come from large families. 

Take the United States Steel Cor- 
portation as an example, with three 
200-pound six-footers filling the three 
largest executive positions—J. P. 
Morgan, as chairman of the board; 
James A. Farrell, as president, and 
Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the 
company’s finance committee. Be- 
sides being of large physique, they 
are all married, and come from 
families of more than one child. 

Take Samuel M. Vauclain, head of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
He is six feet tall, weighs 265 
pounds, has a chest measurement of 
lfty-two inches, a waist of fifty- 
four inches, wears No. 9 shoes, a col- 
lar of 17% inches, to say nothing of 
a 7% hat. He was married at the 
age of twenty-three, has had six chil- 
dren, and comes from a family in 
which there were ten. 

J. C. Penny, head of the J. C. 
Penny Corporation, also above the 
average in physique, comes from a 
family of twelve, the same as J. 
Dabney Day, president of the Cit- 
izens’ National Trust and Savings 
Bank, of Los Angeles. 

These are a few taken at random. 
Going over your acquaintances you 
may recall exceptions—men of small 


By Dirk P. De Young 


physique, bachelors, each an only 
child, occupy important executive 
positions. Offhand, I can think of 
none, except one or two of small 
stature. But even those had some 
of the characteristics of the larger 
men, such as a large head, large feet, 
and broad chests, with the other two 
features noted—wives and brothers 
or sisters. 


In interviewing many business 
executives over a period of years, 
I observed this phenomenon, the more 
so perhaps because I am small of 
stature myself and always wished 
that I could have a cubit or two 
added to it in meeting these men of 
large physique. In the presence of 
such men as Samuel M. Vauclain, 
Robert E. M. Cowie, president of 
the American Railway Express Com- 
pany, another 200-pound six-footer, 
or Harry E. Ward, president of the 
American Exchange-Irving Trust 
Company, say, my “five-feet-five,” 





NVESTIGATION 

shows not a single 
bachelor, and not one 
who has been an only 
child, among the execu- 
tives who responded to 
FORBES’ quest to find 
out How Big are the big 
men in business. Here 
are some of their aver- 


ages: 

Ms an x a was em 5514 
Height ........ 5/1014” 
Weight ........ 181 lbs. 
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with only 140 pounds of bulk, always 
shrinks into insignificance. Often 
in the presence of such giants I 
would have exchanged my kingdom, 
as the saying goes, for such a phy- 
sique as theirs. 

Thus, from personal observation, 
as well as from interviews, the im- 
pression grew that most corporation 
heads fell into a class by themselves, 
in the way of physiques at least, 
while conforming to the other rules 
above noted. So I induced ForsEs 
to mail a questionnaire to a number 
of large corporation executives. 

Among the answers I find not a 
single bachelor, not one who was an 
only child, and nearly all of them 
about six feet tall and weighing above 
175 pounds. A summary of repre- 
sentative replies, typical of many 
more received, accompanies this ar- 
ticle. 

Taking these returns as a basis for 
striking an average for all large cor- 
poration executives, we learn that 
about 80 per cent. of them have a 
chest measurement of over 40 inches, 
wear collars from one quarter to two- 
and-a-quarter sizes larger than the 
average and hats from a quarter to 
a half-size above normal. 

According to Dr. Enoch Burton 
Gowin’s book on the executive, the 
average height of executives falls 
only a trifle short of 6 feet and the 
weight around 185 pounds, compared 
to about 5 feet 8 inches and about 
160 pounds respectively for the aver- 
age of all men of similar age. This 
agrees with our data. 

Since about 80 per cent. of our 
executives are physically large in the 
particulars noted above, whereas 
about 80 per cent. of the rank and 
file of men are comparatively smaller 
in them, it seems to be more than 
a coincidence that they have gained 
leadership. If physique counted for 
nothing, the percentage of smaller 
men at the top would be much 
greater, because the majority of the 
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Robert E. Wood 


population is of less imposing phy- 
sique. This is all the more notice- 
able from the replies we received re- 
garding the general health of the 
executives queried. They all said 
that they had good health. 

“Viewing it (the body) as a chemical 
machine,” observes Dr. Gowan, “is a 
larger body able to supply a _ greater 
amount of energy? The body is divided 
into two cavities, a dorsal and a ventral. 
The dorsal, housing the brain and the 
spinal cord, need not now engage our at- 
tention. But the ventral, it is seen, is 
divided by a muscular partition, the dia- 
phragm, into two sections; the thoracic, 
in which lie the heart and lungs; and the 
abdominal, occupied in the main by the 
digestive system. 

The action of these various organs, 
briefly stated, is as follows: the food is 
taken into the mouth, there masticated, 
mixed with saliva, and swallowed. In the 
stomach and intestines this food is mixed 
with other fluids, digested, and after being 
absorbed through the stomach and in- 
testinal walls, is carried away by the cir- 
culation. 

In the cells of the body this nutritive 
material combined with oxygen develops 
energy. The waste products of the process 
are removed by the blood which, in turn, 
is purified by the lungs. Now the ques- 
tion arises, a similar effectiveness of ac- 
tion being granted in each case, will not 
more capacious organs mean _ increased 
power ?” 


R. GOWIN’S inference is to the 
point. Men of more height and 
weight, as he noted them, if propor- 
tionately well built, undoubtedly have 
more capacious organs, enabling 
them to generate more energy and 
stand the strain of leadership. More- 
over, that so many of them wear 
large hats, large collars, and have 
. broad chests, indicates that they have 
plenty of gray matter, a strong spinal 
cord, and a heart and lungs that 
never fail them. 

Thus, while the very bulk of these 
large men gives them an advantage 
—the advantage of the age-old im- 
pulses of the race to select physic- 
ally large men as leaders—the data 
gathered throws an interesting light 
on another angle of it altogether, 
namely, that large men, well-built, in 
the items covered in this question- 
naire, are better equipped by Nature 
for the positions they hold than the 
average men. 

Moreover, in the way of “under- 
standing” they apparently have the 
advantage too: we mean in the size 
of their feet. Of those answering 


our questionnaire, about 80 per cent. 
wear shoes larger than No. 8, the 
best selling size in men’s shoe stores, 
about 40 per cent. wear larger than 
No. 9, a good many wear No. 10, and 
not a few 11 or 11%. 








James G. Harbord 


George F. Johnson 


Nearly all these executives at- 
tributed most of their success to hard 
work, for which it goes without say- 
ing a strong physique helped to 
equip them. Only one reported ill- 
health at any time of life. 


Other reasons given for success 
varied, with these typical: ambition, 
concentration on detail, vigorous 
health, a serene disposition, through- 
ness, application to duty, moderation 
in all things, optimism, sustained in- 
terest, education, thrift, faithfulness, 
strict attention to business, early 
home training. Samuel M. Vauclain, 
always willing to speak out loud, 
gave as his reason for success, that 
“he always behaved himself, worked 
early and late, and was always glad 
to have a job regardless of the 
wages.” 


One attributed his success to the 
helpfulness of a wife. One said 
that young men who aspire to higher 
executive positions, should assume 
responsibility as early in life as pos- 
sible. That may explain why there 
are so few bachelors among our 
large executives. Getting married is 
the first step in that direction, if the 


C. A. Faircloth 
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data in the replies mean anything, 
Only half of those replying have had 
college training. 


ORE than 50 per cent. of these 

outstanding men, it seems, 
married at the age of 25 or younger, 
and only two of them when over 30, 
One was married at 19; four at 21; 
4 at 22; 6 at 23; 3 at 24—and two 
at 25, out of about forty who gave 
details on this subject. The others, 
except three, married between 25 and 


30. 


In the way of families, 25 per 
cent. of those reporting were child- 
less, but the average was about two 
children for each, while they came 
from families that averaged five chil- 
dren for each, not a few from homes 
in which there were eight, nine, ten, 
and twelve children. 


Moreover, coming from these large 
families, in all cases of two or more 





























Vital Statistics 


HESE are the average figures 


for forty executives. Almost 


all 


are tall men, the shortest being 5’ 514" 





Name Connection Age Height Weigh 
BH, #, Miemeier, Pee, Fees BS. B. Geis sccccccccccvssssvesaes 48 6-314 225 
2 i PE, OR a BOE Gio. nce econ cccccccencencnens 57 6% 182 
Ne ee ee ican add hese aemnamnkinnek 58 6-44 195 
a EE, 0, BOE GiGi dc iccndcccessoccveascaene 63 6 225 
Oe 58 6-2 185 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres., Crosley Radio Co...............seeeeee 41 6-3 195 
i skew se nmennnedencieeensaes 47 5-5% 164 
J. Dabney Day, Pres., Citizens Nat'l. Tr. Sav. Bank, Los Angeles... 55 5-834 174 
De Ee Be, Ts Be Ba on ekivn snes dines cccdcsvecdescae 54 5-10 150 
L.A. Downs, Pres, Tl. Gentral Systems... iia cic cc cc csieescscessiee 56 5-11% 200 
*Howard Elbott, Chr., Nortnern Pac. Ry .in..6:0 ccisccasaviccccsesesce 67 5-9 194 
Chas. Paircioth, Pres., Nati. City Bank Tampa. ..02.5 cccessccccice 44 5-9 178 
M. E. Forbes, Pres., Pierce-Arrow Motor Co............eeeeeee 48 5-10% 158 
a cu wicasenensesvecccsesessed 52 5-714 134 
A ee A i Oc ree 62 ? 170 
W. W. Head, Pres., Omaha Nat'l. Bankk...........cccccscscccece 50 ? 186 
N. L. Howard, Pres., Chicago, Great Western R. R............... 44 6-4 206 
G. F. Johnson, Pres., Endicott Johnson Co.............eceeeeees 70 5-10 185 
ee Se | rr eee 60 5-834 167 
CF, Be, FUR, FD Caan vc incicdeecccccccciencesess 53 6-2 190 
J. Kindleberger, Pres., Kalamazoo Veg. Parchment Co............. 53 5-6 155 
H. T. Paceon, Pres., F. W. Woolworth Co......cccccsccccscesse 55 5-7% 180 
Ceee, Pee Ger Tie Cee ho conc ioad nhc cies sccawuuieewieesaaw 61 5-10 158 
Se a 8, Oe ND GO ii vcccdddnavcccccdavcteciaced 52 5-10 165 
i Re ee, a, TE soo. osh ons ees ciewsascincsceesesaue 52 6 200 
J. E. Reynolds, Pres., First Nat'l. Bank of N. Y...............05 55 5-934 195 
H. H. Rice, Ass’t. to Pres., Gen. Motors Co............ceccceees 58 5-7 165 
pe ee A er re 63 r 190 
Pi, Ea ee, BOR, MRERNOE HE REO aiccc dh c.ccedaccisicieninascadicioawee 62 5-814 190 
E. E. Shumaker, Pres., Victor Talking Machine Co............... 45 5-11 160 
A SAR I os 72 5-10 155 
DS ee, OR, Be B.C OIC Cn one bc biecvincisessweain vee idcas 46 ? 175 
S. M. Vauclain, Pres., Baldwin Locomotive.................002% 72 6 265 
G. M. Verity, Pres, Amer. Bolling Mill........cccccccccccccscccce 63 5-814 170 
P. D. Wagoner, Pres., Underwood Elliott Fisher Co............. 52 5-11 190 
C. U. Williams, Pres., Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Co......... 59 5-934 192 
S. L. Willson, Pres., Amer. Writing Paper Co.................005 60 6 170 
B. L. Winchell, Che. Remington Rand =. .<..ccc cece ccccccccct eet 69 5-834 160 
mm. B. Wood, Pres, Seam FROCK. ox. ccecccccccssccsccsoispuce 48 5-914 180 
Im. We. wooarut, Pres. Cota=Cala Coin. ccccccccccscscececcach'os 38 6 175 
Average figures for forty: ex0cuttves.. oo. ccc cccccccccccescesccseese 55% 5-10% 181 


* Since deceased. G.Grammar School. H. High School. C. College. 
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Irving T. Bush C. U. Williams 
children, it is to be presumed that 
they were not spoiled, and that, with 
brothers and sisters to get along 
with, they learned the lesson of co- 
operation and team work so essen- 
tial in large enterprises to-day, a 
discipline an only child fails to get. 
May this be the chief reason why not 
one of those answering is without a 
brother or a sister? 


LTHOUGH it is possible for a 
bachelor or an only child to be- 

come a great executive—there are in- 
stances of it happening—it is con- 
trary to the rule. Also, some men of 
comparatively small physique sit in 
the seats of the mighty in the direc- 
tion of governmental, financial, and 
industrial affairs. But, taken by and 
large, Presidents of the United States, 
Governors of States, Senators, Con- 
gressmen, presidents of large uni- 
versities or colleges, banking and 
corporation heads, are almost all men 


Of 40 Executives 


and the tallest 6'41%4”. Twenty-five 
per cent. have no children, while the 
largest family is six children. 












P. S. Arkwright 


of large stature, conforming in the 
main to the facts herein shown. 
Check this up among men you know 
and see what you discover. 


In the survey, made some years 
ago, Dr. Gowan included 2,497 execu- 
tives, among whom were fifty-five 
railroad and about thirty-four out- 
standing bank presidents averaging 
about 5 feet, 11 inches in height and 
approximately 186 pounds _ each, 
about the same as the average of our 
returns in which industrial executives 
predominate. 


In like manner, college presidents, 
Governors of States, corporation di- 
rectors, presidents of labor organ- 
izations, bishops, and so on all aver- 
aged taller and heavier than those 
filling the minor positions or the 
rank-and-file in particular groups, 
while intellectual leaders, such as in- 
ventors, artists, psychologists, au- 
thors, musicians, and philosophers, 
average less physical bulk, as a rule, 
than those in important executive 
positions. Yet, the intellectual type 
averages taller and heavier than the 
average of people as a whole. 

Analyzing physique in relation to 


Age Brothers 
When Number and 


M. E. Forbes 


Chest Waist Hat Shoes Collar 
46 43 7% 11% 1634 
39 33 7% 9 16 
42 37 7% 11 16 
44 46 7% 10 17% 
42 40 73% 10 16% 
42 35 7% 10 16% 
3834 36% 7% 7 15 
40 39 7% 8 16% 
38 33 7 8% 15% 
44 42 7% 10% 16 
46% 44 7% 8% 16% 
39 37 7% 7% 15% 
36% 37 6% 9% pi 

6 30 7% 1434 
42 37 7% 8 16% 
42 36 7% 4 16% 
41 36 7% 11 153% 
42 38 7% 9 15% 
? 36 7% 7% 15% 
44 40 7% 8 16% 
37 35 7% 7% 15% 
40 41 7% 7% 16 
38 32 7% 9% 15 
37 34 rf 6% 15 
42 40 7% 9 16 
44 38 7% 8% 17% 
> ? 7% 9 1514 
43 38 7% 10 16 
44 42 7% 8 16% 
39 34 7% 9 15% 
38% 36 7% 9Y% 15% 
42 36 7% 7% 16% 
52 54 714 9 17% 
42 39 Z 8% 15 
42 414 7% 10% 16% 
43 45 6% 7 16% 
42 34 7Y, 9 15% 
38 36 7% 9 1534 
40 36 74 8 1514 
40 34 7, 84 1534 
41.3 38.0 7% 84 16 


Married Children Sisters Education Health 
23 1 1 H. Good 
26 2 4 c Good 
27 3 3 , Good 
26 0 Z &: Good 
21 3 Z c. Good 
24 2 3 e. Good 
41 1 4 28 Excellent 
29 0 11 i. Excellent 
24 6 5 G. Good 
29 1 7 ic Good 
31 4 Zz Ec. Good 
2214 0 8 c. Good 
21 2 8 BH. Good 
30 2 2 rH. Good 
33 0 2 c. Good 
23 1 3 ‘. Good 
30 0 Z wa Good 
Early 5 4 G. Good 
24 2 7 G. Good 
28 5 3 c Good 
30 1 6 c. Good 
21 0 5 H. Good 
23 0 6 eB Good 
? 4 11 i. Good 
28 6 4 ic Good 
30 0 Z C. Good 
26 4 2 K. Good 
32 1 4 H. Good 
25 1 3 G. Good 
25 1 9 G. Fair 
22 Zz 10 G. Good 
25 2 2 Cc: Good 
23 6 9 G. Good 
23 3 1 H. Good 
28 0 3 Cc. Good 
21 2 Z G. Good 
22 1 4 G. Good 
22 2 4 Fi, Excellent 
28 5 5 c. Splendid 
23 0 2 Ec: Good 
26 2 4 c. Good 





William T. Grant E. E. Shumaker 





position still further, he found that 
the bishops, for instance, weighed on 
the average 176.4 pounds and were 
5:10.6 in height, compared with 159.4 
and 5:83 respectively for preachers 
in small towns; university presidents 
averaged 181.6 and 5:10.8 in com- 
parison with 164 and 5:9.6 for presi- 
dents of small colleges; city school 
superintendents 178.6 and 5:10.4 
against 157.6 and 5:9.7 for small 
town principals; presidents of State 
bars, 171.5 and 5:10.5 against 164.4 
and 5:10 for county attorneys; sales 
managers 182.8 and 5:10.1 against 
157 and 5:91 for salesmen; and rail- 
road presidents, 186.3 pounds against 
154.6 for station agents. 

Business and banking executives, 
it is thus shown, average more weight 
and greater height than other types 
of executives, and it is also shown 
that executives in all groups are taller 
and heavier than their subordinates. 


HERE are exceptions to the rule 

that men of large physique get 
the big jobs, of course. Napoleon was 
one. B. G. Dahlberg, president of 
the Celotex Company, is only 5 feet, 
5% inches. He has a good-sized 
chest, however, wears a 7% size hat, 
and a No. 7 shoe. He is also an 
exception to the rule of executives 
marrying early—he was 41. More- 
over, he weighs 164, considerably 
above the average. The man of the 
lightest weight reporting was Wm. 
T. Grant, president of W. T. Grant 
Company, 134 pounds. But he is 5 
feet, 714 inches in height, with a 
chest measurement of 36, and wears 
a 7¥% hat, which in some respects at 
least brings him up to the physical 
standards of the larger men. 

Irving T. Bush, president of the 
Bush Terminal Company, is about 
the most representative of the execu- 
tive type, standing 6 feet, 2 inches, 
weighing 185, chest measurement 42, 
waist 40, size of hat 73%, No. 10 
shoes, collar 16%, married at 21, 
has three children, came from a 
family of three, and is in excellent 
health at 58. 

Lest some get the idea that suc- 
cess is just thrown at these big fel- 
lows, let us not forget that all have 
to fight for what they get and have 
to fight to hold on to it the same as 
the rest of us. In a way they have 
been favored, yes. But for the most 
part, as Albert L. Salt, president of 
the Graybar Electric Company, said 
in explaining success, “They have 
given strict attention to business 
over a period of many years.” 











ITH the completion by 
the “Graf Zeppelin” of 
the first commercial trans- 


Atlantic round trip by airship, much 
of the doubt that existed regarding the 
possibilities of lighter-than-air travel 
has been dispelled. 

When the “Graf Zeppelin” arrived 
in Lakehurst at sunset on October 15, 
after 111%4 hours in flight from 
Friederichshafen, the world cheered. 
The first commercial trans-ocean 
flight had been completed. Despite 
the storms that tore the slender sil- 
very craft and forced it to go thou- 
sands of miles out of its intended 
course, despite the need for a great 
reduction of speed during a large part 
of the voyage, the undertaking had 
been successful. 

All aboard were landed safely at 
the intended destination; cargo and 
mails were intact. The ship had 
come through a terrific test with 
damage so slight that it could be re- 
paired within a few days, making her 
ready to return to Germany. As 
Lieut. Commander Rosendahl re- 
marked shortly after the landing: 
“She took a terrible beating and 
came through with little more than 
a scratch.” 


N October 29, two weeks after 

her arrival, the giant of the air 
took off from Lakehurst and in 69 
hours she was back in her home port. 
On that return trip, according to Dr. 
Eckener, the craft was “tossed 
around like a ball” by the mighty 
gales she encountered, and much 
was learned about improvements that 
are needed to insure greater safety 
in trans-ocean flying. Though the 
storms on that return trip were even 
more furious than those she had to 
fight in coming over, the ship got 
home unscathed in record time, and 
again the world cheered. 

To those who watched and waited, 
the achievement was daring, glamor- 
ous, unique. But it was more than 
a brilliant stunt. It was intended as 
a serious, practical demonstration of 
the commercial possibilities of trans- 
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portation by lighter- 
than-air craft and 
in that respect it 
served its purpose. 

But it is a far 
cry from such a 
demonstration to 
the complete ful- 
filment of all the 
demands of prac- 
tical service. 


Two questions arise: 


“Will com- 
mercial trans-ocean flying ever be- 
come a regular thing?” and if so, 
“What must be done to accomplish 


this?” Part of the answer to the 
second question is evident, such as 
the necessity of building airships, 
providing airports, etc.—but there 
are factors involved which the lay- 
man cannot discern. To get at these, 
an expert, Commander J. C. Hun- 
saker, vice-president of the Goodyear 
Zeppelin Corporation, whose views 
are summarized in an adjoining col- 
umn, was interviewed. 

Lighter-than-air ships have now 
definitely emerged from that stage 
of their development during which 
their practical value was under scrut- 
iny, according to Dr. Hunsaker. 
They have done enough to transform 
visions and hopes about their future 
into definite statements as to what 
may be expected of them as carriers 
of passengers and cargo. 

The airship is useful primarily as 
a trans-ocean carrier, at the present 
stage of its development. It cannot 
compete with the airplane over land 
and plans now being made for its 
use do not contemplate any attempt 
at such competition. Its immediate 
future lies in spanning great bodies 
of water, particularly the Atlantic 
Ocean, at a rate of speed far ex- 
ceeding that of ships and with a de- 
gree of safety equal to any liner. 

This has been attempted by more 
than a score of airplanes, with fatal 
results in the majority of cases. But 
granting even that airplanes will ulti- 
mately reach a state of perfection that 
will enable them to fly the Atlantic 
safely, the fact will probably always 
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remain that the amount of fuel 
needed for such a non-stop flight is 
so great that no cargo of sufficient 
size to pay for the trip can be car- 
ried. Dr. Hunsaker referred to the 
concrete ships built by the Emerg- 
ency Fleet Corporation during the 
War. Their own weight was so 
great that the cargo capacity was 
inadequate to compete commercially 
with steel vessels. 

Lighter-than-air ships, however, 
need power only for locomotion, and 
thus require much less fuel. More- 
over, the airship’s cargo capacity in- 
creases relatively with its size, while 
greater size in an airplane means 
proportionally greater weight and 
more fuel to keep it in the air. 

To what uses the airship may ulti- 
mately be put no one now can pre- 
dict definitely, but according to Dr. 
Hunsaker, the most likely regular 
commercial application at first will be 
as a mail carrier. 


6¢ CCORDING to figures issued 
by the United States Post 

Office Department, the total amount 
of mail going to Europe averages 
about 300 tons a week. Of this only 
10 per cent., or 30 tons, is first class 
(letters, and post cards). This is 
carried on liners that require about 
one week for the crossing,” he said 
“The two Zeppelin ships recently 
ordered by the Navy will have a 
guaranteed speed of more than 72 
knots an hour (about 83 miles), 
which means that they will be able 
to cross the Atlantic in two days from 
West to East and in three days from 
East to West. The cargo capacity 
of either of them (about 25 tons) 






































The “Graf Zeppelin” 
flying high over 
the Nation’s Capital 


























will therefore be nearly sufficient to 
carry an entire week’s first class 
mail from here to Europe. 

“If the Government is willing to 
pay for this service at rates com- 
parable with rates it now pays for 
the over-land transportation of 
mail on our National airways, a 
reasonable return would be pro- 
vided on the investment represented 
by the airship. 

“It is utterly impossible, more- 
over, to estimate the increase in the 
volume of mail that must re- 
sult from such a_ speeding up 
of service. Consider merely the 
probable number of persons who 
would write instead of sending de- 
layed cables. 

“Tt should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that although I am using mail 
as an outstanding means of illustrat- 
ing the possibilities of commercial 
airship transportation, I do not be- 
lieve that any airship line making 
regular trips to Europe will ever be 
exclusively a postal carrier. Merch- 
andise, samples of new Paris models, 
costly articles of small size and in- 
numerable other things that are 
wanted in a hurry will undoubtedly 
be sent by airship as soon as the 
service is definitely established.” 

Regarding plans to establish an 
operating company, Dr. Hunsaker 
said he knew of no definite steps that 
had been taken. 

“While airships have passed be- 
yond the experimental stage, and have 
given considerable proof of their 
ability to perform,” he declared, “the 
big task that now confronts us is to 
‘sell the idea’ to the world. 


Atlantic 


A sunset 
seen from 
one of the 
gondolas. 


“The two ships which the Navy 
has ordered from the Goodyear Zep- 
pelin Corporation will have a gas 
capacity of 6.500,000 cubic feet. 
They will, of course be fighting 
ships, equipped with guns and carry- 
ing ammunition, explosives and air- 
planes. 

“Their value to commercial avia- 
tion will lie in the fact that they will 
demonstrate further what lighter-than 
-air craft can do. To gauge their 
carrying capacity, the public need 
merely imagine 25 tons of fighting 
paraphernalia thrown out and re- 
placed by a pay load of equal weight. 

“The first of these ships is to be 
delivered in thirty months, and the 
second fifteen months later. This 
may seem a long way off, but it is by 
no means too early now to consider 
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the _ possibilities of commercial 
lighter-than-air transportation, and 
to make plans for the future.” 

Dr. Hunsaker said the United 
States was in a particularly favor- 
able position to foster the develop- 
ment of lighter-than-air transporta- 
tion. 

“Germany heretofore has been the 
leader in this field,” he remarked, 
“but the experience of the Ger- 
mans has now become avail- 
able to America through 
the formation of the 

Goodyear Zeppelin 
Corporation. This 
has been done Dy 
bringing to Akro 

Dr. Karl Arnstein, 

who has become a 

vice-president and 

the technical direc- 

tor of the Good- 

year Zeppelin Cor- 
poration. With him 
have come tweive 
key men of the Zep- 

pelin Corporation, 
carefully selected by 
him from among the 
_ Many experienced men 
in the employ of the Ger- 
_ man concern. At the same 
time all lighter-than-air activities 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, which has already built 
100 airships and more than 1,000 
balloons, have passed to the Good- 
year Zeppelin Corporation. 

“Another important fact is, that 
the development of the art of oper- 
ating airships, in which Germany 
formerly was far in the lead, has 
been almost exclusively in American 
hands during the last ten years. Be- 
cause of the conditions imposed 
after the War, the Germans have 
had only two experiences in airship 
navigation during the past decade. 
The first of these was the work in- 
volved in the testing and delivering 
of the Navy dirigible, “Los An- 
geles,” and the second was the recent 
experience with the “Graf Zeppelin.” 
America, on the other hand, has 
gained invaluable continuous expe- 
rience with the “Los Angeles” and 
the “Shenandoah.” 


eu 


Another, and in some respects, 
possibly the most important circum- 
stance for the development of lighter- 
than-air transportation in America, 
as pointed out by Dr. Hunsaker and 
others in the aviation field, is the fact 
that practically the entire known 
supply of the world’s helium is in 
America. Only minor discoveries of 
this increasingly important gas have 
been made in other parts of the 
world. In Italy quantities almost 
negligible in comparison with the 
American supply have been extract- 
ed from the vapors of Mt. Vesuvius. 
The Bureau of Mines, in its conser- 
vation program, has made provision 


through leases and contracts for the 
conservation of helium, so that we 
may be assured of adequate supplies 
in the future. 

According to experts, the impor- 
tarice of these facts cannot be over- 
estimated. Other nations console 
themselves with the argument that 
the hydrogen they use in their lighter- 
than-air craft is both cheaper and 
more buoyant than helium. There 
is no gainsaying these statements, 
but the all-important fact remains 
that hydrogen is highly inflammable, 
while helium is not. 

What if helium does cost four 
times as much as hydrogen and has 
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Airplanes have already demonstrated 
a commercial degree of safety and 
reliability for flights over land under 
favorable conditions and furthermore 
furnish economical transportation for 
moderate distance. 

For long over-seas flights of more 
than 2,000 miles the airship appears 
to compete only with fast steamers. 
Within a few years, express steamers 
will generally offer a five-day cross- 
ing of the Atlantic, and airships a 
two-day crossing Eastbound and a 
three-day crossing Westbound. Un- 
less there is some radical invention 
of revolutionary character, airplanes 
or seaplanes, even greatly improved 
beyond existing types, cannot offer 
a sufficient pay load to be economical 
over so great a distance, nor can 
they offer a commercial degree of 
safety in view of the practical cer- 
tainty of bad weather and visibility 
over part of the North Atlantic at all 
times. 

From this latter source of danger, 
the airship is relatively immune, as 
her course is chosen on the weather 
map to avoid meterological disturb- 
ance. Fog is no hindrance to her 
navigation. With a large margin of 
endurance, the airship may choose 
favoring winds or avoid bad weather. 
‘The airplane must fly her course and 
‘trust to luck as to the weather which 
will be encountered. 





It may be expected that foreign 
airships using hydrogen will be able 
to operate at substantially lower 
costs than American airships inflated 
with non-inflammable helium. The 
difference in expense, however, may 
be viewed as insurance against fire. 
The fire risk with hydrogen may be 
remote so long as incendiary bullets 
are not expected, yet the complete 
elimination of the fire risk by the 
use of helium should appeal to pas- 
sengers especially. 

Commercially, it appears that ex- 
pediting the European first class mail 
by airships is of the greatest impor- 
tance. Furthermore, the 25-ton 
carrying capacity of the large air- 
ships now building for the Navy is, 
by a fortunate coincidence, nearly 
equal to the weight of the weekly 
letter mail for Europe. A weekly 
airship sailing could take the bulk 
of such mail. 

Express matter may be taken along 
with mail. After the establishment 
of safe and reliable operating prac- 
tices, it will be time enough to con- 
sider carrying passengers. The lat- 
ter will require greater freedom of 
movement and more elaborate facili- 
ties for comfort than have been pro- 
vided on the “Graf Zeppelin,” a pio- 
neer commercial airship. 

As to costs it is impossible at this 
time to estimate with certainty, due 
to lack of experience. Furthermore, 
the matter of terminal facilities has 
a large bearing. If cities or port 
authorities will provide airship ter- 
minal fields, the expenses of operat- 
ing airships across the Atlantic 
should be such that passenger fares 
would be about double the higher 
steamship fares, and air mail and 
express rates would be the same as 
are now paid to operators of air- 
planes on our National airways. This 
should be sufficient to provide a rea- 
sonable return on the investment re- 
quired. . 
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about 10 per cent. less buoyancy? 
These advantages are more than off- 
set by the fact that it places the costly 
craft by which it is used in danger 
of destruction by fire. In time thi: 
may come to be an exaggerated 
statement, for it is conceivable that 
the design of airships using hydro- 
gen will be so developed that the 
danger of ignition will be virtually 
eliminated. But at present the fire 
menace certainly seems to be regard- 
ed as a very real one. Passengers 
on the “Graf Zeppelin” were not per- 
mitted to have even “one wee little 
puff” of tobacco, despite the desper- 
ate pleas of some of them, and also 
the precautions taken at Lakehurst 
at the time of the ship’s arrival, when 
orders were -issued that any visitors 
or press representatives found smok- 
ing anywhere on the vast reservation 
would be expelled from the grounds; 
when guards at the hangar doors 
were provided with baskets into 
which every visitor who came to see 
the big ship was told to drop his 
matches. 

With helium as the carrying agent, 
airships will be able to have features 
that are impossible in hydrogen 
users. It will be noticed that all 
Zeppelins so far have had their mo- 
‘tors housed in underslung gondolas. 
The principle reason for this was to 
get the ignition sparks, as well as the 
heat and possible flame-spurts of 
combustion as far away from the 
hydrogen as possible. The two diri- 
gibles recently ordered by the Navy 
will have their motor compartments 
as well as their cargo space built into 
the body of the ships. This will 
eliminate the air resistance of such 
appendages and permit greater speed, 
while making both motors and cargo 
more accessible. It is expected that 
this rather radical change will be- 
come a permanent aspect of all future 
American dirigibles. The reason 
why the Los Angeles has outside 
gondolas is that she was built in Ger- 
many to be flown with hydrogen, and 
was, in fact, flown to this country 
filled with that gas, which was soon 
replaced by helium. 


F very great importance to every 
aviator is the weather question. 
Especially in trans-ocean flying it is 
a matter of necessity for him to 
know in advance what kind of atmos- 
pheric conditions he will encounter. 
In America as well as in European 
countries the development of aviation 
has had a decidedly stimulating effect 
on the weather bureaus, causing them 
to give much more detailed reports, 
covering local areas more intensively 
than formerly. These, however, 
have been confined largely to state- 
ments of conditions and prognostica- 
tions over land. A necessary attri- 
bute to trans-ocean flying will be an 
accurate system of reports on condi- 
tions over the oceans to be crossed. 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Ice Cream Has 
entered the realm 
of Big Business 


HE hokey-pokey 
cart has pushed 
its way into Wall 
Street. There, in that 
narrow, winding lane 
running from Broad- 
way to the river, the 
lowly cart has become 
a delivery truck loaded 
with a product to satis- 
fy the sweet tooth of 
the nation. That well-known molar 
demanded three gallons of ice cream 
last year for each American man, 
woman and child. 

For a long time after Jacob Fus- 
sell started the first wholesale ice 
cream plant in the middle of the 
last century, the industry back of 
the cart operated in one-man units. 
One man, one freezer, one plant. 
And sometimes that one man had 
to peddle fish during the Winter to 
make a living, an instance of where 
lobster and ice cream formed a 
healthy pavtnership. When, in the 
course of human events, the edi- 
torial writers noticed a change in 
the diet of the people and began to 
call ice cream the “national dish,” 
the ice cream manufacturer had 
long before blown out his chest. 
hired a couple of assistants and 
bought another freezer or two. 
The plant had developed far past 
the one-man stage, but it was a 
one-man organization that directed 
the works. 


HE control of these plants by 

corporate interests was only 
natural evolution, but it was not 
until 1923 that two men go* the 
idea of making the organization 
boss where two had bossed before. 
Those two men were Thomas H. 
McInnerney, of the Hydrox Cor- 
poration, in Chicago, and James G. 
Lewis, of the Rieck-McJunkin 
Dairy Company, in Pittsburgh. 
The organization they formed was 
the National Dairy Products Cor- 





Buying ice cream 
on the East Side 


© Keystone View Co. 


The Hokey Pokey 
Cart enters Wall St. 


By Harry W. Huey 


poration, which, after becoming in 
two years the owner of seventeen 
ice cream and milk companies, in 
1925 acquired the Sheffield Farms 
Company of New York and swelled 
its total assets to more than 
$65,000,000. 

An aggressive policy of acquisi- 
tion subsequently brought into the 
consolidation Breyer of Philadel- 
phia, one of the trio credited with 
being the largest ice cream com- 
panies in the world; Luick of Mil- 
waukee, and, just recently, the 
Telling Belle-Vernon Company of 
Cleveland. The most recent finan- 
cial statement, which did not in- 
clude the last company named, 
showed that the National Dairy 
Products Corporation had _ total 
assets of $91,000,000. 

If you want to get an idea of 
how much territory the organiza- 
tion covers, take a map of the 
United States and a sharp pencil. 
Starting at New York, draw a line 
to Erie, curving wide enough to 
bring in Jamestown. Go straight 
West to.Chicago, touching Cleve- 
land on the way. From Chicago, 
draw your line to Milwaukee and 
then cut back to Omaha. Head 
South to Kansas City, East to St. 
Louis and down the Mississippi to 
Memphis. Then bring your line North 
again, stopping at Nashville and 
Wheeling. Turn East to Philadel- 
phia and back to your starting 
point. Sprinkle dots in Pittsburgh, 
Altoona and other points in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio to indicate plants 


within the territorial 
line that includes four- 
feen States. When you 
have done all that, you 
will have a_ graphic 
picture of what a big 
business a dream be- 
came in the hands of 
aggressive and able 
business executives. 

That first consolida- 
tion venture, with'its promise of sta- 
bility and profitable investment, 
caused a small commotion in Wall 
Street. Bankers emerged from pri- 
vate offices to investigate. They 
poked inquisitive noses into the 
chilled air of hardening rooms and 
started back through the long and 
careful process required to manu- 
facture ice cream. A steady stream 
of investigators paraded into the 
editorial offices of trade publica- 
tions for cold statistics. They 
learned that in the years from 1910 
to 1925 the per capita consumption 
of’ ice cream grew from 1.04 gal- 
lons to 2.8 gallons. Perhaps what 
decided them more than anything 
else to get into the game was the 
fact that while in 1914 the differ- 
ence between cost of materials and 
value of products amounted to 
$23,211,417, nine years later that 
difference had swelled to $145,- 
311,924. 


HUS, it was not by the magic 

of a Houdini trick that in 1925 
a group of New Englanders should 
seat themselves at a conference 
table and arise as members of 
Eastern Dairies, Inc., with more 
than thirty plants under their con- 
trol. Nor that, down below the 
Mason and _ Dixon line, the 
Chapin-Sacks Corporation should 
consolidate a string of plants un- 
der one organization called South- 
ern Dairies, Inc., with assets of 
close to $11,000,000. Nor that 
Southern Dairies, boosting the 
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dairy industry in Dixie until it op- 
erated forty-eight plants through- 
out the Southeast from Baltimore 
to the golden sands of Florida, 
should be acquired just a_ short 
time ago by the Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Company. 


Nor was it magic that in 1926 
the representatives of fifteen com- 
panies operating throughout the 
Mohawk Valley and the Adiron- 
dack regions of New York State 
should go into a huddle and come 
up as the General Ice Cream Cor- 
poration. Nor that a few months 
ago Eastern Dairies, Inc., should 
merge with the General Ice Cream 
Corporation, giving the latter or- 
ganization control of eighty-four 
plants that produce approximately 
9,000,000 gallons of ice cream a 
year, besides milk, other dairy 
products and ice. Nor was there 
any legerdemain involved when, 
in 1926, the Western Dairy Prod- 
ucts Company emerged from the 
Pacific Northwest for a march on 
Wall Street with holdings which 
now extend clear down to San 
Diego. 

If you still insist there was 
magic involved, peer into the ac- 
tivities of the men who spent their 
working hours in that famous little 
lane in downtown New York. 


HE mad swirl of consolidations 
‘lL slackened just a little in 1927, 
but not enough to prevent two 
of the largest companies in Chi- 
cago from pooling their assets and 
calling themselves the Central 
Dairy Products Corporation. Three 
companies of similar size in Phila- 
delphia did that a bit earlier and 
formed the United States Dairy 
Products Corporation. Nor did 
the slackened speed of merging 
prevent a swarm of smaller plants 
operating in the central Mississippi 
Valley from setting up their own 
house as the Midwest Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation. 

This year the tide rolled back 
in, stronger than ever. The Bor- 
den Company, whose name is 
synonymous with milk and milk 
products to four out of five per- 
sons you meet, started a drive for 
bigger and better consolidations. 
The first to go under the big tent 
was the Reid Ice Cream Corpora- 
tion of Brooklyn, which started as 
one of those one-man plants back 
in 1874, when Robert Reid startled 
the community by buying a freezer 
and hanging a sign over a retail 
store. 

The J. M. Horton Ice Cream 
Company joined the procession at 
almost the same time as Reid. The 
Horton Company was another of 
the pioneers, starting in 1851 for 
the sale of milk and breaking into 
the ice cream industry in 1864 
when it took over the New York 
plant of the veteran Jacob Fussell. 





HE National Dairy 

Products Corporation has 
consummated recently the 
most important transaction 
in the merger era of the ice 
cream industry. It has ac- 
quired the General Ice Cream 
Corporation which, with the 
purchase of the Eastern 
Dairies, Inc., a few months 
ago, operates eighty - four 
plants in upper New York 
State and New England. The 
National Dairy Products Cor- 
poration has also signed con- 
tracts for the acquisition of 
the Arctic Dairy Products 
Company of Detroit, operat- 
ing a string of plants in 
Michigan. 


Still more companies have hopped 
aboard the Borden band wagon. 
First, one in Paterson, another in 
Chicago, and a third in Milwau- 
kee. Gossip is rife in the industry 
and every one is wondering who will 
jump next. 

It seems that ice cream manufac- 
turers are making whoopee with con- 
solidations this year. Everybody’s 
doing it. Out in California a group 
of companies extending from Oak- 
land to Fresno and Sacramento took 
up the tune and started their own 
little party as the Standard Cream- 
eries, Inc. Across the bay, in San 
Francisco, a few more broke loose 
from their individual moorings and 
attached themselves to the Golden 
State Milk Products Company. 

The next outbreak occurred when 
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the owners of forty-eight ice cream 
and dairy plants in Louisiana, Ar. 
kansas and Texas went backstage 
and returned to take their bow be. 
fore the public as the Southwest 
Dairy Products Company—assets, 
a mere $10,000,000. Besides these 
major consolidations, there have 
been many smaller unifications of 
interests all over the country. Ice 
companies have taken over ice 
cream plants. Milk companies have 
done likewise, both groups finding 
an outlet for their surplus products 
in the manufacture of ice cream. 
Now, what’s the meaning oj 
all this? It’s as clear as the 
reason why the Chicago fire 
started. In fact, it’s the same rea- 
son—the poor old dairy cow. Cow 
milk, milk by-products, such as 
condensed, dried and evaporated 
milk, cheese and ice cream. Chuck 
in some ice for refrigeration. Sey- 
eral industries, each playing in its 
own backyard, tear down the 
fences and make a bigger yard. 


N other words, the dairy prod- 

ucts industries have expanded 
vertically and horizontally. They 
have set up an economic structure 
under which individual organiza- 
tions manufacture, sell and dis- 
tribute the whole range of prod- 
ucts for which the humble dairy 
cow alone is responsible. The final 
chapter in the story of the erec- 
tion of that structure has not yet 
been written, but when it has, no 
small part of the complete narra- 
tive will be devoted to the story of 
the hokey-pokey cart which pushed 
its way into Wall Street and en- 
tered the realms of big business. 
And that’s no fish peddler’s tale, 
either. 


Do References Mean Anything? 
By J. Leroy Miller 


O references mean anything 

when it comes to choosing a 

man, particularly for a more impor- 
tant executive position? 

Some time ago while talking with 
the president of a large automobile 
accessories manufacturing company 
the conversation happened to touch 
upon this matter. He was most em- 
phatic. “References don’t mean a 
damn,” he said. “Unless an individ- 
ual is absolutely dishonest or has 
treated an employer with a flagrant 
disregard of good manners, it is al- 
most impossible to obtain the mea- 
gerest adverse information concerning 
him. Even though he has been the 
most disappointing misfit, the for- 
mer employer almost invariably gives 
him the benefit of the doubt. This 
shows a laudable spirit of charity. 

“Some time ago a certain man was 
under consideration as an assistant 
sales manager. He had worked for 


a small concern in the same city in 


which our plant is situated. The 
owner is a rather good friend of 
mine. I happened to run into him 
and incidentally inquired something 
about the man who was endeavoring 
to come with us. He was not very 
explicit. Finally I said: “Well, I am 
going to give him a job on your say- 
so.” , 

““Er, hold on a minute,’ he re- 
marked. ‘He is a mighty good man 
but he is quarrelsome. He can’t get 
along with anyone. That is why he 
left us.’ 

“He wouldn’t have got along any 
better in my employ.... Out of cu- 
riosity I looked up the letter from 
my friend concerning the man in 
question. It abounded with the con- 
ventional phrases—loyal, honest, in- 
dustrious—but nothing about the 
fault that made him unfit for what I 
considered an important position. 
References would be of assistance if 
truthful.” 
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What Brings on 


O discussion of forecasting 
would be complete without 
some attempt, however faulty, 

to show in a practical way how hu- 
man motives and instincts express 
themselves in business movements. 
We have seen that the Will to Buy 
or to Sell, is the dominating phase of 
bull and bear movements. We have 
observed the great influence of op- 
timism or pessimism on the price 
level and found that a high degree 
of optimism sometimes serves to re- 
move the resistance to advances in 
prices, costs, wages, and rents, and 
thus raise the level of our whole sys- 
tem of business figures. The re- 
sponse of prices to changes in sup- 
ply or demand accelerates as we pass 
from sentiments such as acquisitive- 
ness to the stronger emotions such 
as greed, or fear. 

Trade statistics and economic data 
are mere statistical or historical pic- 
tures of business events ; these events 
or results are invariably produced by 
human action; the action is preceded 
by thought or sentiment; and the 
thought originates in the instincts 
and primary emotions of the human 
race. In the effort to trace effects 
back to their causes, the remotest an- 
tecedents which we can possibly reach 
are these instincts and emotions. An 
“economic force” insofar as it is a 
force at all. is not economic. Instead 
it is psychological, and that psycholo- 
gical force is merely conducted over 
an economic transmission line. Thus 
the data of economics and trade have 
a significance which is continually sec- 
ondary rather than primary. These 
data mean something only insofar as 
they convey to our minds some true 
or partly true conception of what in- 
stinct and emotion are doing or tend- 
ing to do in the business world. 


NFERENTIALLY it follows that 

the data of economics are not 
hard-and-fast facts. They do not in 
the least resemble the facts of phy- 
sics or chemistry. Instead they are 
variable and unstable currents of 
psychological force running through 
our economic transmission lines and 
they are currents for which no ac- 
curate measure has ever been discov- 
ered. The physical scientific meaning 
of an increase of 10 per cent. in the 
proportion of lead in babbitt metal 
could be accurately calculated in 
terms of hardness, friction, durabil- 
ity, breaking strength, etc. Yet the 
economic meaning of the very same 
fact could not be accurately calculated 
at all, because it might be due to any 
one of a hundred different motives 
varying all the way from avarice and 
dishonesty at one extreme, to com- 
pliance with the wishes of a par- 
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ticular customer at the other extreme. 

Now what we should require to 
learn the real history of a panic is 
a fact-finding commission composed 
of trade experts, bankers, economists 
and psychologists. We should need 
the trade experts to take a sort of a 
census of the conditions and the busi- 
ness sentiments in every industry, the 
bankers to learn how these industrial 
conditions and feelings affected cre- 
dits, the economists to analyze the 
purely economic relationships be- 
tween all the facts gathered, and the 
psychologists to analyze the motivat- 
ing forces which propel the whole 








‘Fre immediate cause of 
panics is inflation induced 
by over-optimism prevailing 
over so long a period that 
prudence, the result of sad 
experiences from similar epi- 
sodes, has been forgotten. 
Tracing the history of such 
panics the writer points out 
that the same disregard for 
facts that creates unrestrained 
bullishness brings mob reac- 
tion as well. The exhaustion 
of loanable funds is one of the 
preludes to the new emotions 
which bring panics. 








series of movements. Perhaps some 
time the inner nature of financial pa- 
nic may become really known in this 
way, but surely that time is very far 
in the future. 

Merely by way of illustrating what 
forecasters have to accomplish in or- 
der to make a science instead of an 
art or a quackery out of forecasting, 
I am trying to trace the history of 
the panic of 1907 back to its sub- 
jective origins. This is but a crude 
attempt to state what happened in 
terms of motives, feelings, and in- 
stincts as they worked themselves 
out at that time. 

The immediate economic cause of 
panic is inflation, and inflation itself 
is largely the consequence of over- 
optimism, meaning a much higher 
degree of optimism than is warranted 
by the circumstances. Now, under- 
standing of the inflation that causes 
the panic and the over-optimism that 
produces inflation, requires some un- 
derstanding of the nature of fear. 

Professor William McDougall in 
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Panics? 


his study of social psychology says, 
“That fear is not necessarily or in- 
deed usually, the effect of an intel- 
ligent appreciation or anticipation of 
danger, is shown,” etc. “But fear, 
once roused, haunts the mind; it 
comes back alike in dreams and wak- 
ing life, bringing with it vivid mem- 
ories of the terrifying impression.” 
The relevant points here are that fear 
is dependent upon “vivid memories” 
and that it is not intelligent antici- 
pation of danger. Now since memo- 
ries become less and’ less vivid with 
lapse of time, ultimately fading alto- 
gether, it follows that the farther the 
last panic of business collapse fades 
into the mists of the past, the more 
fear becomes obsolete and the more 
prone we are to _ over-confidence. 
From the fact that fear is not intel- 
ligent anticipation of danger it fol- 
lows also—and it is true to experi- 
ence—that the approach to genuine 
danger, such as credit inflation does 
not in practice engender fear. 


NE of the great factors in pro- 

ducing the over-confidence and 
inflation of 1905-06, was the fading 
of the memory of 1893 and 1896. 
The last great financial panic had 
occured in 1893, while the year 1896 
was marked by trade depressions and 
political fears so violent as to be the 
practical equivalent of panic. Until 
1899 inclusive, the memory of this 
panic and depression was so vivid 
that fear revived promptly at the 
first sign of danger. A slight over- 
expansion of credits served in April, 
1899, to check the advance in the 
stock market, whereas in the Autumn 
of 1900 a much greater over-expan- 
sion did not check it. The stock price 
decline and the trade reaction of 1899 
till 1900 did not justify the prevail- 
ing fears so that confidence was en- 
hanced as it always is, by the harm- 
less passing of seeming danger. It 
was much further enhanced in 1903 
by the averting of the generally ex- 
pected panic. Thus by the Autumn 
of 1905, financial fear was largely 
abolished and confidence greatly aug- 
mented by the ultimate harmlessness 
of two eras of seemingly great dan- 
ger. The ship of prosperity had 
safely weathered two black storms 
and the sailors were ready to defy 
wind, wave and collision. 

Another large factor in producing 
the over-confidence and folly of 1906 
was the great expansion of “social 
consciousness” following the Gold 
Standard Act of 1900. The effect of 
this legislation was to stop the ex- 
pulsion of gold under Gresham’s 
Law, to enlarge our bank reserves 
and credit facilities, to give us a bet- 
ter command upon foreign capital. 
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and to generally increase the 
mobility of both credits and 
capital. By “social spirit.” 
He says in part “the group 
spirit with sentiment of devo- 
tion to the group in the minds 
of all its members, not only 
serves as a bond but renders 
possible truly collective voli- 
tion; this, in turn, renders the 
action of the group much 
more resolute and effective. 
... The group spirit is, 
then, the essential condition of 
all developed collective life.” 

This group spirit or social 
consciousness consisted, dur- 
ing the whole period of 1898 
to 1905, of a wider and deeper 
consciousness of men of gen- 
eral co-operation and support. 
It amounted to a largely in- 
creased faith of each man in 
mankind, and in the financial 
parlance of the time it was de- 
scribed as “community of in- 
terest.” A.D. Noyes remarks 
that “It had for many years 
been a cardinal doctrine that a 
panic like those of 1893 and 
1873 would never again be 
witnessed.” The ground for 
this belief lay in the “co-ordi- 
nation of American indus- 
try,” etc. 

Now on account of this co- 
ordination, faith, or group 
spirit, the mobility of capital, 
its power to multiply itself 
and the aggregate volume of 
available credit and capital had 
enjoyed an enormous expan- 
sion. A chart of the total de- 
posits of national banks from 
1866 to 1896 had the contour 
of a gently rising hill; but 
after 1896 it had the contour 
of a precipitous mountain. 
Economic progress has habit- 
ually consisted in new devices 
for extending co-ordination 
and in a larger expression of 
the social consciousness. Each 
enlargement of this conscious- 
ness, in turn, mobilizes credits 
and capital, dissipates fear, 
and produces an unbounded 
trust of each man individually 
in his industrial and financial 
devices for group effort and in 
the impossibility of panic. 

By November, 1905, the 
memory of the last panic was 
so faded and the consciousness 
of group power so great, that 
men expanded their liabilities 
and credits without regard to 
the usual precautions. In 
April, 1905, a 7 per cent. rate 
for call money had broken the 
market but in October an 8 
per cent. rate failed to break 
it, and in November and De- 
cember rates varying from 15 
to 125 per cent., failed to 
break it. It is the usual rule 








Two-Line 
Editorials 


Hoover has never been known as a 
stock market patron. 
* * x 


Al proved all right in defeat. 
$3 


Let Congress peacefully pass the Paris 
Peace Pact. 
* * * 


Play any instrument rather than the 
stock market these hectic days. 
* * x 
America now has a normal surplus of 
labor. Expect some wnemployment this 
Winter. 
* * * 


General Motors should be re-named 
Generous Motors. 


.*s 
Both sugar and rubber still look cheap. 
x * x 


Businesswise, a Merry Christmas is 
promised. 
* * Ok 


Hard cash 1s preferable to soft stocks. 
* 2-6 


Electric entertainment is coming. 
* * x 
President H oover will not block reason- 
able consolidations, rail or industrial or 
utility or merchandising. 
* 


* * 
A tip: “Action is followed by reaction.” 
a | 


America’s shipping tide is rising. 
x * x 


_Cotton looks a less dangerous specula- 
tion than many stocks. 
x Ok Ox 


Effective farm relief would be such a 
relief to the rest of us! 
* * x 


1929 will bring the real battle among 
motor giants. 


x * * 
The best oils don’t look dear. 
* * x 


Tire cost and upkeep have been halved 


in eight years. 


x * x 


Only 346,865 citizens paid taxes on 
$10,000-or-more incomes last year. So 
cheer up! 

x ok Ox 


Col. Ayers says industrial bull markets 
all last about two years. This one’s time 
is up! 

+ & « 
_If production costs fall and selling costs 
rise, what is gained? 
x * Ox 
Every merger doesn’t necessarily result 


in a gold mine. 
* ¢ * 


Canada, our best customer, will become 
still better. 
* * x 


Hoover, the Quaker President, will not 
rock the boat. 
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of over-confidence to display 
momentum, and credit infla- 
tion, which is the child of 
over-confidence, does likewise, 

Early in January, 1906, 
Jacob H. Schiff warned of ap- 
proaching panic in unmistak- 
able terms; but it is the usual 
experience in periods of infla- 
tion that apprehension among 
the magnates diminished the 
more, the longer the evil day 
is postponed. Furthermore, 
as Le Bon points out in “The 
Crowd”: opinion spreads, not 
fram the intellectuals .down- 
ward, but from the crowd up- 
ward. So it is that in almost 
any matter where feeling or 
sentiment exists—which in- 
cludes financial matters—any 
opinion long enough held by 
the crowd will almost surely 
spread regardless of its ration- 
ality to the intellectuals and 
magnates. As Le Bon himself 
comments in “The World in 
Revolt’: 


“The great sources of opin- 
ion are affirmation, repetition, 
prestige, suggestion and con- 
tagion.” 

It follows that it is not 
necessary for belief in deliri- 
ous bullishness to be accepted, 
if only that belief is affirmed 
and repeated enough times 
during enough months. And 
so it was in the Autumn of 
1906! It would read like libel 
of the noble dead to record the 
financial follies of the nation’s 
magnates during the Autumn. 

However, the turning point 
came in October. when credits 
had become so over-expanded 

"that it was practically no 
longer possible to borrow any- 
where in the world. Even 
overconfidence must be fed 
with moderate portions of suc- 
cess in order to survive; and 
as this was no longer possible 


the public feeling turned first: 


to diminish the confidence, 
then to uneasiness, next to 
fear, thereafter to alarm and 
ultimately to panic. As usual 
the economic factors served 
mainly to generate a new state 
of mind. Undoubtedly the 
turning factor was chiefly eco- 
nomic, namely, the world- 
wide shortage of loanable 
funds; but probably it was 
partly also psychological in 
that timidity diminishes the 
willingness of the lender. We 
must look to the psychological 
phases for many of the sud- 
den transitions in the supplies 
of both credits and commodi- 
ties, from plethora to scarcity 
or vice versa. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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HE United States is a house not 
| a with hands. Into it have 
gone the sacrifices and prayers of 
many generations. While it is by no 
means complete, it is already the most 
comfortable habitation which a nation 
ever enjoyed. Its prevailing atmos- 
phere is marked by progress, peace 
and tranquility. Sectional animos- 
ities have disappeared. Industrial con- 
flicts have almost ceased. Her ter- 
ritorial integrity is secure. Her con- 
stitutional liberties are protected by 
the eternal vigilance of her people. 
Our country is still worthy of those 
who have made such great sacrifices 
in its behalf, still determined to im- 
prove the. opportunities which those 
sacrifices created, still loyal to the 
faith of the past, still inspired by 
the hope of the future.—President 
Coolidge. 

x * x 
In all the affairs of human life, 
social as well as political, I have re- 
marked that courtesies of a small and 
trivial character are the ones which 
strike deepest to the grateful and ap- 
preciating heart—Henry Clay. 
. © « 


Viewing the new mechanized life, 
I have a foreboding for our children. 
What good are our conquests of na- 
tural forces if they really conquer 
us? We telephone to England, but 
what do we say? Even when we are 
alone we have the radio, but what 
do we hear over it? Recently we 
heard a voice from the heavens,.com- 
ing from a radio-equipped plane, and 
it broadcast an advertisement for cig- 
arettes! What are we doing with our 
inventions? Modern inventions some- 
times actually rob us of personal dis- 
tinction and frequently lead indivi- 
duals into‘an intellectual and moral 
impoverishment.—The Rev. Dr. Al- 
bert Parker Fitch. 


* * x 


E have learned that “best” is 
p but a relative term. The “best” 
of to-day is simply an improvement of 
what preceded it yesterday. To-mor- 
row we marvel at our short-sighted- 
ness of to-day, and establish a new 
standard entirely—a new “best” pro- 
cess, a new “best” price, a 
new “best” wage, and, in 
the case of individuals, a 
new “best” measure of per- 
formance.—Henry Ford. 
se 2 
We think of God as a 
kind of policeman looking 
after us, instead of the 
source of all our poise, joy 
and peace.—Rev. Dr. Ran- 
dolph Ray. 





THOUGHTS | 


ON LIFE AND 


L- ABUSINESS  - 


AM of the opinion that my life 

belongs to the whole community, 
and as long as I live it is my privilege 
to do for it whatsoever I can. I want 
to be thoroughly used up when I die, 
for the harder I work, the more I 
live. I rejoice in life for its own 
sake. Life is no “brief candle” for 
me. It is a sort of splendid torch 
which I have got hold of for a mo- 
ment and I want to make it burn as 
brightly as possible before handing 
it on to future generations.—George 
Bernard Shaw. 


* * x 


The primary and important aim 
of education is not character build- 
ing, nor learning, nor culture, but the 
development of the power to under- 
stand, and of the knowledge that un- 
derstanding must precede wise ac- 
tion.—Joseph French Johnson. 

From B. Jones, New York, N.Y. . 
* * x 


The worst, the hardest, the most 
disagreeable thing that you have 
to do may be the 
thing that counts 
most, because it is 
from the hard 


A Gext 


E that answereth a matter 


before he heareth it, it is a 





M RS. Raskob and I are the par- 
ents of eleven living children, 
none of whom drink intoxicants and 
none of whom smoke. This result 
has been accomplished through educa- 
tion and teaching, not byt prohibition 
and force. We believe the way to 
build character in. children is not 
through keeping all temptation from 
them, but through teaching them how 
to handle themselves in temptations 
and teaching them that in wrongdoing 
they are not only unfair to their fel- 
low beings, but they are untrue to 
their God and to themselves—all of 
which can only result in great unhap- 
piness for every one. This sort of 
teaching is a teaching of love—it is 
religion because God is love—and it 
is the kind of teaching our churches 
should be engaged in.—John J. 
Raskob. 
* * * 

It’s just a step from making a cus- 
tomer willing to hear what you have 
to say, to making him willing to miss 
what you have to say.—Frank Far- 
rington. 

* * * 

My conclusion 

is that evolution is 


things that discipline, folly and shame unto him— only the method 
and discipline alone, Proverbs 18:13. by which the eter- 
makes possible the Sent in by E. O. Weston, nal God carries 
highest competency Victoria, B. C. What is your out most of his 


of one’s nature.— 
Elihu Root. 
* * * 

A great many men would be bet- 
ter educated if they went to school 
less and attended to business more.— 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 

* ok * 


texts used. 


History shows many good bankers 
made from farmers. There is no rec- 
ord of a good farmer ever being made 
from a banker. 

From M. F. Amorous, Marietta, Ga. 

ere 

Believe me when I tell you 
that thrift of time will repay you 
in after life with a usury of profit 
beyond your most sanguine dreams ; 
and that waste of it will make you 
dwindle alike in intellectual and 
moral stature, beyond your darkest 
‘reckonings —W. E. Gladstone. 


Send us spark- 
ling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send 
you a Forbes book 
if your contribu- 
tion is printed. If 
not composed by 
you, state source of 
quotation and au- 
thor’s name. 
Names of winners 
will be printed. 


favorite text? A Forbes book 
ts presented to senders of 





purposes in the 
world. I do not 
think that the ex- 
istence or attributes of God are in- 
volved in it at all—Dean Inge. 

* * x 


To be one’s self is at once the worst 
and best thing in life according to 
whether one wants to be a fool and 
have happiness based on ignorance, 
or an intellectual and have unrest 
based on understanding. How few 
people are really their own selves! 
How few of their thoughts are really 
theirs !—Georges Clemenceau. 

. * © 


The character and qualifications 
of the leader are reflected in the 
men he selects, develops and gathers 
around him. Show me the leader and 
I will know hig men. Show the men 
and I will know their leader. 
Therefore, to have loyal, 
efficient employees —be a 
loyal and efficient employer. 
—Arthur W. Newcomb. 

* ok Ok 

Character is formed, not 
by laws, commands, and de- 
crees, but by quiet influ- 
ence, unconscious sugges- 
tion and personal guidance. 
—M. L. Burton. 








“With All thy Getting, 


F act and 


By B. C. Forbes 


Great developments impend in industry, in transporta- 
tion, in utilities, in merchandising, in banking. Co- 
operation, co-ordination, consolidation are coming on a 
scale without precedent. In practically every industry 
mergers of unexampled magnitude are 


BUSINESS 

ON THE EVE under way. Congress has declared 
OF GREAT itself in favor of gigantic railway 
DEVELOPMENTS 


groupings. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has adopted a rather puzzling attitude, with 
the result that important contemplated consolidations have 
been delayed or denied. The trend towards knitting 
utility companies into vast consolidations is everywhere 
visible. Bigness is the objective of many leaders in the 
field of merchandising, bigness either through mergers or 
through the expansion of chains. Control of groups of 
banks is coming into vogue and doubtless will greatly 
spread. 

What will be the attitude of the Government towards 
this whole movement during the coming four years? Wall 
Street confidently assumes that President Hoover will 
cordially favor this economic evolution. Nobody has done 
more than he, during his service:as Secretary of Com- 
merce, to promote co-operation designed to eliminate waste 
and to cut the cost of doing business. A continuance of 
this attitude is counted upon. The hope is expressed that 
President Hoover will find ways and means of impressing 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission the im- 
portance of its making its attitude towards railway con- 
solidations much clearer than it has been heretofore. 
Hoover realizes that business has a right to know the atti- 
tude of vital governmental agencies. 

The financial and business world, therefore, looks for- 
ward cheerfully to President Hoover’s regime. 

* * * 
Success more and more is becoming a matter of psy- 
chology. 
x * * 
He ts a sheep who readily loses his goat. 
x ok Ok 

Kind California friends took the writer to Catalina 
Island on a fish-catching expedition. We were after yel- 
lowtails. At first we used dead bait. Results: nil. At 
a distance, professional fishermen were catching them as 
fast as they could bait their hooks. 


STOCKS ait th 
RECALL We steamed over to investigate. We 
— discovered that they were tossing 


handful after handful of live bait into 
the sea—“chum,” they called it—and that the yellowtails 
had been worked up to a tremendous pitch of excitement. 
They were darting to and fro near the surface, gobbling 
up the little fishes. The fishermen put on their hooks the 
choicest specimens of the bait and the blindly-excited fish 
instantly bit. We promptly decided to employ the same 
methods and we soon landed a catch of beauties. 
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Get Understanding”’”’ 


lL conbasdas 


“The Hoover bull market” which was started imme- 
diately after the election has reminded me of that fishing 
experience. The professional manipulators tossed orders 
upon orders into the market until it was seething with ex- 
citement. Buyers rushed in from all quarters and bought 


greedily. Under cover of all the hub-bub, the powerful 
professional anglers for profit baited their hooks and 
found no difficulty in having the bait nabbed. In other 
words, under cover of the furious speculation, the influ- 
ential pools were getting rid of large parts of their accu- 
mulated holdings at top prices. On the New York Stock 
Exchange’s first 5,700,000-share day, for example, it 
was very plain to experienced eyes that stocks like Gen- 
eral Motors and Montgomery Ward were being freely 
unloaded. 

Which, do you think, will finish up with most of the 
profits, the small fry who blindly rushed in and bit 
avariciously, or the multi-millionaire fishermen who took 


advantage of the occasion to turn paper profits into hard 
cash? 
* * * 


Mix experience with experiments. 


* * 
Discharge responsibility and you will not be discharged. 
o * +s 


The breaking up of the “Solid South” has more than 
political significance. It is a logical reflection of the 
South’s economic evolution. The South used to be poor; 
it is now becoming rich. It used to be agricultural; it is 


PASSING rapidly becoming industrial. The 
OF SOLID transformation has been clearly visible 
SOUTH :; ; 

SIGNIFICANT in recent years to those who have in- 


vestigated conditions throughout the 
South at first-hand. I wrote this prophecy in our issue 


of December 1, 1927: “The Solid South next year may 
prove less solid.” 


Even before then it was evident that many Southerners 
were recasting their views on politics, on industry, on 
agriculture, on finance, on the tariff. The South was be- 
coming industrially-minded. It was ambitious to develop 
enterprises, to attract capital, to build up its population. 
Politics could be discussed dispassionately. Old-time bit- 
terness against the South had subsided. In certain cities 
Republican organizations were being formed by respon- 
sible business men and attracting considerable followings. 
Very natural was it, therefore, that Hoover’s championing 
of prosperity should carry a new, strong appeal to many 


in the South who formerly automatically voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 


Industrial America now embraces an industrial South. 
* x * 


We may be but atoms. But think of the potential 
powers residing in an atom. 
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Will public opinion continue to sanction the discharge 
of large numbers of workers whenever a corporation 
chooses to do so, without providing the slightest compen- 


sation? Workers and their families must live during 

idleness as well as during employment. 
CON ENSATES Somebody must shoulder the burden. 
WORKERS Are our more humane employers be- 
LAID OFF 


ginning to realize that they have an 
obligation to workers and to society when reduction of 
forces becomes unavoidable? We have published in- 
stances of such recognition. 

Now comes a communication from John P. Burke, 
president-secretary of the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United 
States and Canada, asking Forses to record another in- 
stance which gratifies labor. After expressing cordial en- 
dorsement of this publication’s efforts to bring about co- 
ordination throughout industry, with a view to lessening 
the peaks and valleys of employment so as to provide 
steady work, he says: 


The newsprint paper industry is now going through a very 
severe crisis, which has caused considerable unemployment among 
the workers in pulp and paper mills. This industry is suffering 
from overexpansion. Too many large mills have been built in 
Canada. The competition among newsprint manufacturers for 
business has become so acute that the price of newsprint paper 
has been reduced to $50 a ton, which has practically wiped out 
the profit margin for a great many mills. Some mills are on 
short time and others have been forced to close altogether. 

Among the mills that have had to close down is the Thunder 
Bay Paper Company at Port Arthur, Ontario. However, the 
president of this company, Mr. George W. Mead, who is also 
president of the Wisconsin Power and Paper Company of Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wisconsin, and also mayor of that city, has recog- 
nized that industry owes something to its employees when they are 
forced into involuntary idleness. I am enclosing a copy of a letter 
from the secretary of: our local union in this mill, which states 
what has been done for these workers while the mill is down. | 

I believe this action on the part of Mr. Mead deserves wider 
praise and mention than it has so far received. 


In his letter to the union’s president, the secretary of the 
local union says: 

I regret to say that the Thunder Bay mill is closed down for an 
indefinite period. However, we have had several conferences with 
the local management and Mr. Mead, and the following is what 
the company has agreed to do for the men who are thrown out of 
employment because of the shutdown: 

All men who have been employed by the company from one to 
three years will be given $20 a month until they can secure em- 
ployment. Those who have been employed by the company three 
years or more will receive $30 a month. All mechanics, electricians 
and tour foremen will receive $50 a month. | ie 

I think this is very good because at this time of the year it 1s 
hard to get work elsewhere. There are no strings attached to 
this compensation whatsoever. Our local and the management 
have been getting along very well. 

Plans for the holding of a conference at Washington on 
March 5-6 of representative business leaders are under 
way, with the objective of enabling industrial representa- 
tives from different parts of the nation and from different 
industries to lay their heads together in an earnest effort 
to formulate ways and means for bringing about effective 
co-ordination to the end that a much larger measure of 
steady employment throughout the year may be achieved. 
Manny Strauss, 25 West 43rd Street, New York, is act- 
ing as chairman of the advisory committee, now laying 
the groundwork for this epochal gathering. 

* * * 

Getting up in the world isn’t made easier by staying up 

all night. 
. 2 
Applause, like happiness, does not come by feverish 


seeking. 


27 


-One business concern is trying an experiment in the 
handling of its employees. Instead of ringing a gong 
to indicate the time to start work in the morning and 
again at noon and at stopping-time, the employees have 


been put on the honor system. It is 
PUTS 
EMPLOYEES left to them to start promptly, to ob- 
ON HONOR serve the lunch-hour and to stop work 
SYSTEM 


at the right hour. This new method 
has not been in use long enough to test its workability. 
It has been cordially welcomed by the higher grade of 
employees, but the management is not quite sure that 
it will have the right effect upon the lower-paid workers. 


The aim of every progressive management is to develop 
among its people a sense of responsibility—and, of course, 
self-respect. One drawback has been that, in large estab- 
lishments, it has been discovered that, whereas it is pos- 
sible to get the best type of workers to respond to the 
granting of a fuller measure of freedom of action, the 
effect upon other classes of workers has not always been 
satisfactory. The easiest way to cure such a situation 
in most instances is simply to weed out the poorer work- 
ers; but this does not square with the modern idea of 
doing everything possible to help the weaker members 
of an organization to find a niche they can fill. 

The problem admittedly is many-sided—as many-sided, 
indeed, as human nature itself. Its solution necessitates 
infinite patience. Happily, the standard of education 
among our workers is steadily rising, and herein lies hope 
that a better understanding and more sympathetic rela- 
tions can gradually be established between employers 
and employed. The claim can already be made that 
America has advanced further in this vitally important 
direction than any other nation. 


* * * 


New, and probably an index to the industrial future of 
America: the 2,500 officers and other employees of the 
Graybar Electric Company, doing an annual business of 
$75,000,000, are to become the sole owners and controllers 
of the enterprise through the purchase, 


—— from the Western Electric Company, 
OWNERS OF of all the voting stock, on terms ar- 


BIG COMPANY ranged to suit the financial resources 


of the workers. This is the first instance of outright em- 
ployee ownership of an enterprise of such magnitude. 
The present officers, from President A. L. Salt down, 
will continue at the helm, and the board of directors will 
be composed of officers and representatives of the work- 
ers. Instances have been reported in recent years of in- 
dividually-owned businesses and also firms of moderate 
size being handed over either to a few faithful employees 
or to a larger number of the workers. And the Mitten 
Management is designed to give the public utility em- 
ployees in Philadelphia majority ownership and undis- 
puted control. But the action of Western Electric, which 
is owned by the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, is unique in magnitude. 

The future of Graybar will be watched with intense in- 
terest alike by capitalists and workers throughout the 
country. If the experiment proves a success, it probably 
will have a potent influence upon other boards of directors. 
Knowing the able men at the head of Graybar, the writer 
confidently predicts a brilliantly successful future under 
employee ownership and management. 
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When I asked Walter P. Chrysler, of automobile fame, 
“why are you going to build the highest skyscraper in the 
world?” he immediately replied, “Because I like to build 
things, I like to do things. I am having a lot of fun going 
thoroughly into everything with the 
architect, planning something here, 
changing something there. I have just 
personally drawn up the order for the 
steel—my mechanical training has naturally given me 
some knowledge of construction.”’ 

The world has the idea that Chrysler does dazzling 
things on the spur of the moment and that he planned and 
produced the first Chrysler car overnight. The truth is 
that Chrysler began planning for a car all his own years 
and years ago, and that he engaged a plant and a staff of 
engineers to work on it for three solid years before it made 
its public debut. He spent $3,000,000 out of his own 
pocket on the Chrysler car before he began production. 
His purchase of the Dodge Brothers company was sprung 
on the public out of a clear sky. But Chrysler had calmly 
and deliberately reached the conclusion before this op- 
portunity presented itself that, in 


WHY CHRYSLER 
IS BUILDING 
COLOSSAL 
SKYSCRAPER 
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liant man of affairs than by an entirely different type of 
individual. 

Incidentally, Mr. Hoover’s first act since his election — 
his decision to make a “goodwill” tour of South America 
—has met with the wholehearted approval of the nation. 
Hoover knows the value of goodwill—national goodwill 
as well as goodwill in business. 

Herbert Hoover should prove the right man at the 
head of our nation at the right time. 

x * x 

The pace to-day is the fastest mankind has ever known. 
Haste, hurry, speed have engulfed our daily life. The 
social pace is unprecedentedly feverish. The business pace 
is wellnigh killing. Our amusements must be served us 


MORE at electric rate. We rush to work, 
SPEED, rush through work, rush from work. 
LESS j : 
cane We rush into pleasures and they fail 


to hold us unless they are attuned to 
the hurried keynote of our strenuous existence. Books 
must be short. Tabloid newspapers are the vogue. The 
radio must supply jazz or be shut off. Education must be 
made easy—with plenty of pictures. 








order to become a foremost factor in 
the industry, it was absolutely neces- 
sary for him to branch out. When 
the newspapers announced that he 
was going to build in New York the 
most notable skyscraper ever con- 
ceived, the comment was heard, 
“Chrysler is at it again.” As a matter 
of fact, he began searching for just 
the right kind of site for just such a 
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these Editorials. 
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minute. Working hours, to appeal, 
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for letter-writing, but must needs tele- 
phone or telegraph. Express trains 
have become too slow; travel by air 
at a hundred miles or more an hour is 
becoming the fashion. Investment in 
bonds to hold for a lifetime has given 
place to rapid in-and-out speculation 
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in stocks on a scale that has caused 





mined upon suddenly. The truth usual- 
ly is that eminently successful men rarely act on sudden 
“hunches,” but conceive and plan very deliberately before 
acting. One characteristic of most men of conspicuous 
achievement is that, like Chrysler, they love to do things, 
to build things—if possible, something bigger and better 
than anyone else has ever done. They have in them the 
creative, the constructive instinct. And, wedded to this 
instinct, they have a vision and force and dynamic energy 
not: possessed by the rest of us who are content to jog 
along the pathway of least resistance. 


* * * 


President Wilson declared that the modern world is 
ruled from the counting house. Industry to-day is king. 
Fitting it is, therefore, that the United States will have 
at its head during the coming four years a man ripely ex- 
perienced in the affairs of business. 


HOOVER , 
FITS INTO Herbert Hoover enters the White 
yoo tea House better trained in industry, in 
engineering, in business than any 
predecessor. Professional politicians, unskilled in prac- 


tical affairs, are not ideally suited to cope with modern 
national and international problems. Perhaps it is signi- 
ficant that Great Britain has resorted rather freely to men 
of large affairs to head her government since the war. 
International power, in the final analysis, must come 
from economic and financial strength. Such strength is 
more likely to be developed in a nation guided by a bril- 


a breakdown in the nation’s stock 
market machinery. 


“The fastest ships, to attain maximum speed, must 
needs carry little cargo,” observed a minister in discussing 
the present-day speed mania. “To keep up our mad pace, 
I wonder if many of us have not dispensed with every 
valuable cargo?” he asked. 

Have we not thrown over habits of reflection, of study, 
of useful reading? Have we become too hurried to find 
time for politeness, for courtesy, for conversation, for 
true hospitality? Have we allowed nervousness to grip 
us? Have we sacrificed capacity and relish for quiet en- 
joyment, and become the victims of an insatiable appetite 
for excitement? Have we lost the art of living with our- 
selves and become incurable addicts of extraneous diver- 
sion and dissipation? The best brains of the nation are 
devoted to inventing a bewildering array of methods and 
devices for “saving time” ; but is the time thus saved add- 
ing to the real richness of our lives or proving a devitaliz- 
ing curse? 

“Stop!” admonished this minister. “Stop! and calmly 
consider what cargo you have thrown over and examine 
what cargo you are now carrying through life.” 


* * X 


An overdraft on your nervous strength is worse than an 
overdraft on your bank account. 


x Ok Ox 
Drifting carries you downward. 
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Home the Turkey 









C. B. Frisbie, at 79, 
active factory head 


T he Efficiency of Elderly Work- 
ers Increased with the Years—A 
Unique Factory’s Record 












Kate Ralph, past 
80, and works 
nine hours a day 
painting pistols 





Ed Warner, foreman, 
56 years on the job 


Half-Century on the Same 


facturing circles to say that 

“Youth must be served’”—but 
Charles B. Frisbie, president and 
treasurer of the J. & E. Stevens Co., 
of Cromwell, Connecticut, has a 
ready reply for that ancient plati- 
tude. Mr. Frisbie says: 

“T’ll keep the old folks !” 

These words from the lips of the 
man at the head of the. oldest cast 
iron toy company in the world are 
not voiced lightly or without some- 
thing in the nature of experience to 
back them up. For Mr. Frisbie*prac- 
tices what he preaches. He hangs 
on to his employees, and they seem 
to grow better with the passing of 
time. 

Of the seventy-three workers of 
the J. & E. Stevens Co., many date 
their employment in this factory, 
which nestles at the foot of a pic- 
turesque hillside, back to childhood. 


| T may do very well in most manu- 


HERE seems to be some force 

at work in Mr. Frisbie’s plant 
which immunizes his organization 
against the inroads of wanderlust, 
and imbues them wita a longing to 
live contentedly. 

Mr. Frisbie’s personality may 
have something to do with the sit- 
uation. He is not “soft-hearted” 
in the sense that he will stand for 
anything, because efficiency is the 
very life of his business. On the 


other hand, an inefficient worker is 
not discharged until every effort has 
been made to increase that worker’s 
efficiency. The effort seldom fails. 
When one realizes that the J. & E. 
Stevens Co. is able to manufacture 
with profit, a repeating cap pistol 





Pr ayroll 


By Andrew M. Parker 


through a process.which includes the 
production of several castings, a com- 
plicated hand-assembly job with side 
pieces, triggers, hammers, feeders, 
springs and rivets, a series of careful 
tests and inspections, polishing, nick- 
el-plating, hand painting, selling, 
boxing, and shipping, all for the 
price of thirteen and a fraction cents 
each, one must appreciate that there 
cannot be a great deal of lost motion 
and waste. 

There are not many factory owners 
who can point out active employees 
who have been in harness for fifty 
years or more, but Mr. Frisbie has, 
within his organization, a number of 
workers who have passed the half- 
century mark, and who are still ac- 
tive nine hours every day. 

On the J. & E. Stevens Co., pay- 
roll is one woman, Kate Ralph, now 
eighty years of age, who has served 
sixty-four years at various benches 
in the factory. Miss Ralph puts in 
her full nine hours every day, paint- 
ing the handles of toy pistols. When 
she catches up with production, she 
goes into the packing room and lends 
her services there. In all these years 
she has lost less than six weeks from 
her work, reporting for duty prompt- 
ly at 7 o’clock each morning and 
keeping steadily at it until 4.30 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

Every day, rain or shine, Winter 
or Summer, she walks the three miles 
from her home to the factory, and in 





the afternoon, when work is done, 
she walks again, uphill and down, 
over the three mile course to her 
home, delivering newspapers. 

At sixteen Miss Ralph first began 
her work in the Stevens factory, 
pressed on by the necessity of helping 
a widowed mother. Her hair was in 
pigtails then, and her cheeks were 
rosy. To-day she is a delightful old 
soul in gingham dress and apron, 
neat as a pin, and snow-white hair. 

‘ Edward Warner, general foreman, 
has been continuously on the job for 
over fifty-six years. 


ENA Ralph, a*sister of. “Miss 

Kate,” has been fifty years in 

the finishing room, while others who 

have passed the half-century mark in 

Mr. Frisbie’s employ include John 

Smith, foundry foreman, and Emil 
Swanson, master mechanic. 

There are office employees of thirty 
and more years standing, while the 
factory payroll lists dozens of others 
who have been employed from thirty 
to fifty years. 

Even the younger people seem to 
have the spirit of long service, for 
there are boys and girls in their twen- 
ties who are already rounding out ten 
and fifteen years. 

Mr. Frisbie himself is “no spring 
chicken.” He is in his seventy-ninth 
year and is now rounding out his 
fifty-seventh year as a manufacturer. 

As a boy he studied engineering 
and obtained employment with a con- 
struction company, but it did not sat- 
isfy him to be moving about from 
one construction job to another, so 
in 1871 when his father, Russel Fris- 
bie, offered him a place in the toy 
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A “CLEMCO” Emerson Suite in the private office of Mr. Frank H. Davis, General Agent, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Chicago. Installation by Flint & Horner 


Constructive Planning 
| 1929-1959 


Vou have solved some of your hardest problems when 
seated alone in your beautifully appointed home. 


7/4 


SUT 


Such pleasing and restful surroundings may be had 
in your business home with the selection of a 
“CLEMCO” Fine Office Suite. 


A helpful booklet, ‘Pointers in Planning an Office’, Office 
Plan Material and name of your ‘““CLEMCO” Represen- 


tative will be mailed when requested on your letterhead 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3419 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use 
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factory, Charles took it and settled 
down to his life’s work of making 
playthings for children and establish- 
ing records for continuous employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Frisbie recently celebrated his 
fifty-fifth wedding anniversary by 
taking his wife for a 150-mile drive. 
He still runs his own car and has no 
idea of giving it up for many years. 

One of the newest employees is 
Russel A. Frisbie, a son. Two years 
ago he gave up his business as a de- 
signer of gas engines to become man- 
ager of the plant and designer of toys. 
The advent of the younger Mr. Fris- 
bie was marked by the installation of 
several labor saving units. The in- 
novation did not take well at first 
with several of the older employees, 
who were on a piece work basis, but 
they soon discovered that their pay 
envelopes were fatter than ever, and 
so the younger Frisbie now stands in 
line to inherit the affection which the 
old workers hold for his father. He 
is the third generation to have an ac- 
tive share in the business. 

His father’s executive responsibili- 
ties began in 1898, when the first 
Russel Frisbie called his son to him 
one day and said: 

“I am getting old, Charles, and | 
will soon have to give up my work. 
I want you to be my superintendent, 
although I shall remain as president 
as long as I live. Treat your work- 
ers well, and remember always—they 
are human and without them we could 
not succeed.” 


ITH that brief admonition, 

Charles B. Frisbie took charge 
of the plant. His father left the of- 
fice, never to return. He died a few 
weeks later. 

Several years later Mr. Frisbie’s 
plant became a unit in a national 
consolidation of twenty-two manu- 
facturing concerns. In 1912 the mer- 
ger failed and it seemed for a while 
that the doors of the factory would 
be closed forever and the veteran 
workers were thrown out of employ- 
ment. 

Charles B. Frisbie stepped into the 
breach, went into debt to the extent 
of $35,000, bought back his factory 
at auction, and saved their jobs. 

And so, without pause, the estab- 
lishment which was founded in 1843 
by John and Elisha Stevens to manu- 
facture the first harmless cap pistol 
ever placed on the market, has been 
carried on through prosperity and de- 
pression without a break. In the 
years that followed, the industry 
branched out to include the manu- 
facture of cast iron skates, toy banks, 
hardware, nut crackers, flat irons. 
and other articles, including “penny 
toys,” miniature hammers, rakes, 
shovels, stoves, and jack stones. The 
Christmas “specialties” which came 
from the plant included a “conse- 


quence box,’ a toy which many 
grandfathers will recall. 

Two questions were put to Mr. 
Frisbie: 

“How do you keep your employees 
for fifty years or more?” 

“Isn’t it a fact that so many elderly 
employees slow up production ?” 

To the last question Mr. Frisbie 
replied, “I should say not. Take Miss 
Kate up there in the finishing room, 
for instance. I have never yet seen 
anybody who could approach her 
when it comes to turning out work. 
Now and then when we have a rush 
we may put another worker on to as- 
sist her, but right now she can turn 











HARLES B. FRISBIE, 
president of the oldest 
cast iron toy company in the 
world, holds on to his workers 
until the end. His methods 
immunize his employees 
against wanderlust and inocu- 
lates them with the germs of 
happiness and contentment. 
“The older the better,” he 
says, and says “Tell that to 
Sweeney,” if you have the 
temerity to ‘suggest that 
“Youth must be served.” 
Here is a narrative of some 
of the old-fashioned principles 
and ideals which have kept 
Mr. Frisbie’s employees faith- 
ful to him, and he to them, for 
these many years. 








out twice as much work in a day as 
any helper she ever had. 

“These old employees are on the 
job every day, year in and year out. 
They are steady and reliable and effi- 
cient. Their minds are alert. They 
suggest improvements and they know 
the business because they have grown 
old with their work. But they have 
never grown old in efficiency.” 

Mr. Frisbie gets letters excoriating 
him for not pensioning “Miss Kate” 
and others who have been in the fac- 
tory so long, but the answer to this 
problem lies in the wishes of these 
veterans. They would rather work 
than retire. They would be lost, mis- 
erable, unhappy, if they were de- 
prived of the joy of the only jobs 
they ever knew. Their factory is 
their life. 

“T’ve often told them,” Mr. Fris- 
bie said, “that if they ever get tired 
and feel like they didn’t want to go 
on any more, why all they’d have to 
do would be to sit down and fold 
their hands and take it easy for the 
rest of their lives. Their pay would 
go on just the same.” 
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There was a glint of real sincerity 
in the warm gray eyes of President 
Frisbie when he said that. It was 
easy to see that he meant every word 
of it. 

His workers are members of a 
faithful industrial family and his con- 
cern in their personal welfare could 
be no more thoughtful if they were 
members of his own domestic house- 
hold. 

Mr. Frisbie has no definite answer 
for the first question. He is not 
aware of having exerted any special 
or secret methods for keeping em- 
ployees fifty years and more, but 
boiled down to the true essence, one 
is likely to guess after talking with 
this manufacturer of the old school, 
that the simple exercise of the prin- 
ciples of the Golden Rule is more re- 
sponsible than any other one thing. 

It is difficult to persuade Mr. Fris- 
bie to dwell upon the subject. He 
simply “treats ’em white,” tries to be 
“good natured,” and does very little 
“callin’ down,” he admits. 

“Help’s different now from what 
it used to be,” Mr. Frisbie will tell 
you. “Young folks like to go to 
Hartford now and work for the in- 
surance companies. Why there’s 
fifty-two of ’em go up there every 
day:from this little town alone. They 
have pretty easy hours and they can 
wear nice clothes, but there’s not a 
great many of them that take their 
work very seriously.” 

Only once in the long history of 
the J. & E. Stevens Co. has there 
been any labor trouble. In 1897 the 
molders went on strike. A day or 
two later the foundry was burned to 
the ground, but things were settled 
and there has never been a dispute 
since. 


“W/E don’t ask them if they be- 
long to a union,” Mr. Frisbie 
said. “If they come in here and do 
their share of work, that’s all we ask. 
We pay what we can afford and we 
get along fine. I don’t care what a 
man belongs to. Those that are good 
are good in any class, and those that 
are poor—well, they don’t stay long. 
And that’s about all there is to it.” 

Mr. Frisbie looked at his watch. 
It was 5:30. The factory whistle 
had blown an hour ago, but the roar 
of machinery could still be heard, for 
many were working overtime, get- 
ting big stocks of toy pistols ready 
for a holiday. 

“Emily.” he said, addressing one 
of the office girls who was putting 
on her hat and coat. “Run out there 
and start my car, and I'll give you a 
lift over to town.” 

Emily dabbed a final touch of pow- 
der to a pretty nose and left the room. 
One might have guessed that Emily 
was twenty-one or two, but the guess 
would be wrong. 

“She’s here going on eight years,” 
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«t An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


In Szattie, Washington, far from home. Home- 
sick. Lingering doubts and apprehension about 
the welfare of his family in Madison, N. J., 
3000 miles away. 

He filed a telephone call, and a few minutes 
later the operator signaled. 

A crisp, ‘‘Go ahead, please!’’ and then across 
the plains, mountains and valleys came to him 
the reassuring tones of a familiar voice. 

‘Setting free the human mind as by a miracle,’ 
is how this man describes long distance calls. 

And business doubts are banished just 
as quickly. Whether in business or per- 
sonal matters, telephone calls will quickly \\ 
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‘clear the worries off your desk and out of your 


mind. You will be surprised how little long 
distance calls cost. 

Under the new station to station day rates, 
Los Angeles to Chicago is only $6.25. Denver 
to St. Louis, $3.50. Miami to Atlanta, $2.80. 
Dallas to New Orleans, $2.20. Pittsburgh to 
Cleveland, 80c. Atlantic City to New York, 
zoc. Baltimore to Philadelphia, 7oc. What dis- 
tant calls could you make to advantage, now? 

The station to station day rate from the 
Statue of Liberty to the Golden Gate is 
only $9.00. . . . Calling by number takes 
DOR CES. ..2 + * Number, please? 
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said Mr. Frisbie. So even Emily, in 
time, may go on to equal the lang- 
distance record of Kate Ralph and 
others who have been lifetime mem- 


bers of Mr. Frisbie’s industrial 
family. 
A moment later Mr. Frisbie 


reached for his hat and walked with 
a brisk step, through the old- 
fashioned office. His own desk, an 
ancient roll top, occupied one corner 
of the room, the same corner which 
his father had occupied before him, 
and the desks of the stenographers 
and clerks and the bookkeeper were 
placed in homely but family-like 
array. There were no partitions, no 
railings, nothing to suggest secrecy 
or privacy or official importance. 

Thomas Noble, who has been keep- 
ing Mr. Frisbie’s books for thirty 
years, was locking up the old-time 
iron safe which has stood in the same 
spot as the company strong box for 
half a century. 

Once on the porch of the one-room 


office building, Mr. Frisbie waved a 
“good-night” to a few workers who 
started up the long hill toward town. 
In their wake was a man of sixty-five 
or seventy years. 

“Evenin’, Dan,” said the company 
president as this foundry worker 
came even with the porch. “Get your 
old hide in the car yonder and I'll 
ride you up ’s far as the greenhouse.” 

Dan climbed in. Emily had the 
motor running and had moved over 
from behind the wheel to make room 
for Mr. Frisbie. He took his seat 
after letting his eye rove over the 
buildings, much as a devoted mother 
might look to see that her children 
were well and safe before leaving 
them for the night. Then he nosed 
his car into the long grade which 
leads toward town, and another day 
was done. 

A half-century back, the site of the 
present J. & E. Stevens Co. plant 
gave promise of some day being the 
“center of things,” but main roads 


’ 
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took another course, the town reached 
out in another direction, and the plant 
to-day stands away from the beaten 
track with transportation out of 
reach, but the workers nevertheless 
are uncomplaining of the necessity of 
walking to and from their employ- 
ment, Winter and Summer. A few 
of the younger bloods have cars, but 
the rank and file of Mr. Frisbie’s fac- 
tory friends still walk. 

The buildings spread a lot. All 
save one are squatty single-story 
structures, picturesque in a setting of 
farms and orchards and bordering on 
the lowest of a chain of lakes which 
supply the factory with its water. 

A hickory handled pump outside 
the office building has never been re- 
placed by a modern water cooler, but 
rather it stands there, symbolic per- 
haps, of the old-fashioned principles 
which have kept Mr. Frisbie’s em- 
ployees faithful to him, and he to 
them, for these many years. 


Selling SOUND 


FAMOUS psychologist has 
A defined intelligence as the 

ability to discover the rela- 
tionship betwen factors apparently 
unrelated. 

In an old church building at Cam- 
den, N. J.—abandoned some years 
ago by its congregation—the Victor 
Talking Machine Company is con- 
ducting a daily illustration of how 
this may be applied to business. 

Until a few years ago the Victor 
Company sold nothing but talking 
machines and records. For nearly a 
quarter of a century the demand was 
in excess of the supply. Then, in 
1924, the bottom dropped out of the 
market. Talking machines backed up 
in the factory until the inventory ran 
into millions. 

From all sides the Victor Company 
was bombarded with advice. The 
burden of this was that it find en- 
tirely new lines, and abandon its old 
field to the new radio industry. 

How Edward E. Shumaker saved 
the company by his insistence that it 
was selling sound reproduction and 
needed only to modernize its products 
and relate them to new demands was 
told at the time in Forses. Since 
then production has jumped until the 
first quarter of 1928 showed earn- 
ings more than 50 per cent. over 
those for the same quarter of last 
year, although 1927 had been a satis- 
factory year from the profit stand- 
point. 

Now Victor has carried the prin- 
ciple another step ahead, and is sell- 
ing sound to the moving picture in- 
dustry. 

The Victor process is known as 
sound-on-disc synchronization, in 








By Forest Dunne 


contrast to the sound-on-film method 
which utilizes the photo-electric cell 
to trace sound markings on the edge 
of the film itself. The disc used by 
Victor is made separately and its mo- 
tion synchronized with the motion of 
the film. 

One of the great advantages of this 
process is that it permits the addition 
of realism to film plays already be- 
fore the public, without refilming. 
Thus it is possible even for the small 
town moving picture house to repro- 
duce orchestral effects heretofore ob- 
tainable only in the big city theatres. 

But the Victor method is not limi- 
ted to musical effects. In the syn- 
chronization of sound for the photo- 
play “Wings,” for example, micro- 
phones were taken aloft to catch the 
staccato bark of airplane motors, 
others were used to reproduce ma- 
chine gun fire, and even the sound 
of planes crashing in mid-air has been 
imposed on discs and synchronized 
with the action of the film. 








Praise for Living 


The Editor: 

Your magazine is just as much 
pleasure in our household as any 
magazine we receive, and we re- 
ceive quite a few. I believe words 
of praise of this kind should be told 
to friends while still here and not 
kept until it is too late to express 
our appreciation. 


S. D. BAUSHER, 
Acorn Hosiery Mills, 
Reading, Pa. 








Needless to say, the moving pic- 
ture industry has jumped at this 
opportunity to buy sound and thus 
prolong the runs of expensive pro- 
ductions, which otherwise might be 
forced off the screen by the compe- 
tition of the new talking movies. 
This is shown by the fact that al- 
though sound making for moving 
pictures was not launched on a com- 
mercial scale by Victor until last 
June, with the synchronization of 
John Barrymore’s “Tempest,” the 
output since then in addition to 
“Wings” includes “Lilac Time,” “The 
Patriot,” “White Shadows in the 
South Seas,” “Loves of an Actress,” 
“Warming Up” and “Two Lovers.” 

The value of the process to the 
theatre owner apart from its im- 
proved entertaining qualities may be 
indicated by the statement of one 
New York State showman that it 
enabled him to save $700 a month on 
orchestration alone in the presenta- 
tion of “Wings.” 

Synchronization is now being car- 
ried on near the main Victor plant in 
Camden in a church building, owned 
by the company, which is large 
enough to lend itself to all sorts of 
acoustic variations. This already has 
proved inadequate to the demand, 
however, and the company is now 
planning to build recording studios 
in Hollywood and New York. 





Books are never asleep. If invest- 
igating you interrogate them, they 
conceal nothing; if you mistake them 
they never grumble; if you are ignor- 
ant they can not laugh at you.—Lin- 
coln. 
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Performance should be the deciding factor in 
your choice of a calculator. The Marchant sets 
the standard. Be sure to see the Marchant per- 
form before you decide. See how easy it is to 
operate; how flexible; how lightning fast; how 
quiet. 

Merely telephone our nearest office, or mail 
the coupon to us, and a Marchant will be de- 
livered to you to “test” in your own work. No 
obligation whatever. 

The Marchant can save you 25 %-40% in your 
figuring. The “Marchant Combination” of 16 
points does it,—it sets a new standard:—1. Any- 
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THE MEASURE OF CALCULATING MACHINE VALUE IS 


PERFORMANCE 


AND EVERYWHERE MARCHANT SETS THE STANDARD 


SIXTEEN YEARS BUILDING CALCULATING MACHINES—NOTHING ELSE 


MARCHANT 


ELECTRIC AND HAND MODELS 
Mail this coupon for additional information— 
or as a request to see the Marchant perform. 


Sales and Service — New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Nashville, Buffalo, Cinci 
Los Angeles, San F; 
Typewriter Company, Limited, Toronto, Montreal and 18 other 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


I wish to see the booklet, “Sixteen Improvements” 0 

























The New All-Automatic, 
with automatic division. 


one can run it. 2. Visible dials for all factors and 
results. 3. “True Figure” register dials. 4. Hor- 
izontal straight line reading. 5. Dials spaced for 
easy reading. 6. Automatic electric dial clear- 
ance. 7%. Noiseless sliding carriage — one-hand 
release. 8. Automatic position indicator. 9. 
Quiet start and stop motor. 10. Automatic mul- 
tiplication—right hand control. 11. Direct sub- 
traction. 12. Automatic repeat addition. 13. 
Automatic division. 14. Automatic stop control 
for all operations. 15. Maximum “carry-over” 
capacity. 16. Minimum desk space. Remember 
— Marchant is a complete figuring machine. 





i, Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Detroit, Pittsburg, Minneapolis. 
rancisco, Portland, Seattle and in 150 other cities in the United States. 
cities. 


I wish to see the Marchant Perform 0 112 
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AY RATHBUN, vice-president 
P in charge of the Eastern and ex- 
port regions of The White Motor 
Company, was recently visited by 
William Wallace, 
division manager 
for the company 
in South Africa. 
At a dinner given 
to the visitor, Mr. 
Rathbun told this 
story. 

“Wallace hap- 
pened to be the 
ranking reserve officer of the British 
army in a certain South African city 
when Europe went to war back in 
1914. 

“One day he was startled by a 
cablegram from the British War Of- 
fice ordering him to intern all aliens 
within a certain rather large area. 
The order did not go into any de- 
tails but it was clear enough that 
war had been declared. 

“Wallace went to work, and within 
a short time had cleaned up his dis- 
trict. Thereupon he sent a cable back 
to Blighty reading like this: 

“ ‘Have interned two French, five 
Germans, one Portuguese, one Hol- 
lander, three Spanish, two Ameri- 
cans, one Japanese and nineteen 
Chinese. Please advise with whom 
we are at war.’” 





M. HARVEY, former gover- 
A enor of Kansas, during the 
World War was on the staff of 
Major General George Bell as judge 
advocate of the Thirty-third Divi- 
sion, with the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel. , 

One morning Colonel Harvey 
neglected to shave before coming to 
the office. General Bell walked in, 
and with his ability to survey even 
minor details at a single glance, no- 
ticed the stubble on his colonel’s face. 

“When do you shave, Colonel 
Harvey?” General Bell asked. 

Marshaling the ability which had 
made him a resourceful lawyer, 
Colonel Harvey thought for a second, 
scratched his stubbled chin and re- 
plied solemnly: “In 5 minutes, Gen- 
eral Bell.” 


OUR thousand airplanes will be 

built this year, Major C. M. 
Young, of the Department of Com- 
merce, told the American Railway 
Association. 

And some of them will be built— 
of all places!—on Manhattan Island. 
Few New Yorkers realize that an 
industry so generally associated with 
the great open spaces thrives in their 
midst. 

Grover Loening is _ responsible. 
Beating Colonel Lindbergh to schol- 
astic honors by eighteen years, he 
took the first aeronautical M.A. ever 
awarded in the United States, this at 
Columbia; raced Curtiss to a tie in 
developing seaplanes; and became 
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Orville Wright’s assistant after Wil- 
bur Wright’s death. 

His Manhattan plant has arrived 
and grown so quietly, largely be- 
cause for years it did no “commer- 
cial” business, each “amphibian” 
produced slipping away to join the 
United States Navy as soon as it hit 
the water. 

Loening solved the space problem 
by building his plant on the East 
River at 31st Street. Planes are 
completely assembled, roll out on 
their own wheels through the largest 
door in New York, and thence a 
hundred yards to a dock end, where 
a derrick lowers them to the water 
surface, the East River becoming 
their landing field. 

No one could tell Loening how to 
build an airplane factory, so he and 
his brother Charles designed the 


shop from beginning to end, to the 
last detail. 


E. DICKINSON, president 
e of the Indiana Limestone 
Company, of Chicago, trains his 
young men to become executives. 
Here is an anec- 
dote told by one 
of the “juniors” 
in the concern, 
which is a merger 
of twenty-three of 
the largest pro- 
ducers of natural 
stone in _ the 
world: 

“At first when a question arose 
that seemed sufficiently important to 
get a decision from the chief, I would 
go into his office. Mr. Dickinson, 
busy at his desk, would look up. The 
question would be asked. Mr. Dick- 
inson would lay down his pen, fall 
back in his swivel chair and size me 
up from toe to head and from head 
to toe, not saying a word but contin- 
uing to look at me. After scrutiniz- 
ing everything I was wearing, which 
usually took a minute or two but 
which seemed to me like hours, Mr. 
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Dickinson would move forward in 
his chair, pick up his pen and go 
back to work without answering the 
question or uttering a single word. 
“This would indicate the interview 
was at an end. Feeling foolish for 
having asked him a question which 
should have been answered by my- 
self, I would back out of his office, 
go back to my desk and make the 
decision I was trying to get from 
him. After going through this a few 
times I learned to make my own de- 
cisions without bothering him.” 


AMES D. PHELAN, capitalist 

of San Francisco, and formerly 

a United States Senator, tells this one 
on himself : 

The Phelan for- 

tunes were found- 

ed by James D.’s 


father, a _hard- 
headed Irishman 
who, long after 


he had all the mil- 
lions a man needs, 
retained the cal- 
loused hands and 
the canny mind which had stood him 
in good stead in the days when he 
swung a pick. One day the elder 
Phelan stepped up to the cigar stand 
in one of ’Frisco’s leading hotels and 
began to examine the brands dis- 
played, muttering discontentedly : 

“Thirty-five cents, twenty-five 
cents, three for fifty cents—” Just 
then the clerk turned to him and said, 
“Would you like a real good cigar, 
Mr. Phelan? Now, here’s one that 
your son Jimmy always smokes.” 

“How much is that?” asked the 
old man. 

“Fifty cents, sir,” was the answer. 

“Fifty cents? And that’s the kind 
me son Jimmy smokes?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well,” said Phelan senior in dis- 
gusted tones, “that may be all right 
for me son Jimmy—but not for me 
—I have no wealthy father to pay 
my bills! Give me the best ten cent 
cigar you have!” 


LBERT H. WIGGIN, chair- 

man of the Chase National 
Bank, has long been known among 
his Wall Street friends as a devotee 
of walking for recreation. For seven 
years, before the heavy burdens of 
the world war intervened, Mr. Wig- 
gin together with Charles H. Sabin, 
chairman of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, and the late Henry P. 
Davison, a partner in J. P. Morgan 
& Co., invariably met at 8:20 o’clock 
on week-day mornings, in pleasant 
weather, at 5lst Street and Fifth 
Avenue and walked the entire dis- 
tance to their offices in Wall Street. 
After the war broke out, pressure of 
work increased so much that the daily 
walks were abandoned, although Mr. 
Wiggin never fails to take this op- 


portunity for exercise when he has 
the time. 
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America hears the desert’s oll 


The colorful new playground of our Spanish-American Southwest 


invites you to bask in winter-long sunshine. 





SOMETHING is happening on the 
desert of our Spanish-American 
Southwest in California and Ari- 
zona. Leaders in America’s social 
and business life are building winter 


homes amid bristling yucca plants 





and fantastic cactus, on the sides of 









deeese y Peal 


And all over southern Arizona are 
comfortable ranchos where the more 
energetic can enjoy the dash, color 
and old-time spirit of ‘the hard- 
riding, calf-branding, bronco-bust- 
ing West. A unique outing! 
Southern Pacific’s GOLDEN STATE 




















weird, chocolate-and-ocher moun- 
tains. To the distinctive hotels and 
hacienda resorts that have delighted 
discriminating travelers in recent years, 
others are now being added. Palm Springs 
and Indio, on the western (California) 
side of the Colorado River, are meccas of 
this newest tide of fashionable travel. And 
Chandler, Phoenix, Nogales and Tucson 


in southern Arizona are other centers in 








CGFive through trains daily to southern Arizona; 
twelve trains daily to California 


this romantic land of great winter moons 
and bright stars. Here winter is delightful. 
Noonday’s highest temperature averages 
81° 


Visitors spend memorable days on horse- 


; nights average 45° and invite sleep. 


back, or at golf, swimming, tennis, danc- 


ing or basking in the day-long sunshine. 


Route (Chicago to Los Angeles 
and San Diego) and Sunser Route 
(New York and New Orleans to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco) directly 
and exclusively serve this spirited region. 
Choice of two other great Southern 
Pacific routes broadens your return 
journey. You can see the whole Pacific 
Coast. No other offers this 


choice of routes. Stop over anywhere. 


railroad 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 


Send your name and address 19 E. W. CrapP, traffic manager, Department U-21, 310 Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, for free illustrated books, “‘Desert Resorts of Southern California”, “Guest 
Ranches of Southern Arizona” and “How Best to See the Pacific Coast”. 


Mention of “Forbes” insur 





insures good service 





AWN and dusk are but dif- 
D ferent aspects of the same 
condition. The same sun, the 
same horizon, seen from different 
angles—for one the sun sets, while 
it rises for another. The angle 


chosen governs, showing the dawn 
or the darkness. 


Too many are engaged in the same 
employments: too many manufac- 
turers make the same things, too 
many retailers, too many steps. 

There have been all too many in- 
termediaries for some time. 


Inefficiency has been weeding them 
out steadily, but others spring up to 
replace them. Busy and tolerant, we 
have been inclined to regard these 
conditions as inescapable. To evolve 
remedies required facts—facts too 
complex, too difficult to isolate, too 
costly to compile. 


But Government agents have 
gathered the facts—or many of them 
—from eleven cities in eleven parts 
of the country—each typical. 


HE Distribution Census, when 

completed, took complete count 
of every wholesale and retail outlet in 
this area. It covered the buying habits 
of nearly seven million people. The 
cities selected were of different size, 
to represent each class, as well as 
distinctive types of commercial en- 
vironment. These included: 

Seattle, Northwest Pacific. 

San Francisco, Central Pacific. 

Denver, Rocky Mountains. 

Fargo, Northwest plateau. 

Kansas City, Central West. 

Chicago, Springfield, Middle West. 

Syracuse, Baltimore, Middle At- 
lantic. 

Providence, New England. 

Atlanta, Southeast. 

The area surrounding Providence 
and San Francisco represented metro- 
politan conditions. 

The Bureau of the Census as- 
sembled and analyzed the figures col- 
lected. Complete sales records, broken 
down in major commodity groups, 
and many other details of operation 
were recorded. The whole project 
was conducted under the auspices 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce at the instance of the Dis- 
tribution Conference which they 
sponsored several years ago. 

The Distribution Census is to serve 
as the experimental basis of a Na- 
tional Census of Distribution in 
1930, which Congress is expected to 
authorize when the Senate meets in 
December. The House has already 
authorized it. 


U.S. Distribution 


Census: 
Its Lessons 


By Edward M. West 






Startling facts were 
disclosed in the data 
obtained. Applying 
these facts, one sees 
that eliminations will 
be more rapid arfd 
rigorous, that accre- 
tions will be slower 
and better prepared. 

Among retailers, probably 
one-third are marked for elimination 
—one in every three. Here is why, 
as disclosed by the recent census: 


93,928 retailers sold $4,- 


14,757 others sold $107,322,100, an aver. 
age of $159.86 a week. 

An unattainable average mark-up of 50 
per cent. would yield only $53.29 a week 
for operating expenses. 

This would permit payment of less 
than an average stenographer’s wage. 

Here are over 46 per cent. of in- 
dividual retail stores in eleven cities, 
maintained on an impractible volume 
level. 


Is it unreasonable to expect that 
two out of three of these poor- 
ly managed stores will 
pass out of the picture, 
and quickly? It is 
dusk or darkness for 
most of them; 
where is the dawn? 
If suppliers see 
impending the in- 
evitable passing 
of one-third of the 
retail outlets, can they 
fail to examine the ines- 
capable bases of survival? 
_ Can they fail to conclude that there 
is an irreducible minimum of 
volume necessary to support a 
retail outlet, for each 





224,109,100 worth of mer- 
chandise in these eleven 
cities in one year. 

14,105 of them were 
units in chain store systems, 
not susceptible to indivi- 
dual analysis. “ 

These chain units sold 
$1,213,018,800 of the total 
sales at retail. 

So $3,011,090,300 worth 
was sold by 79,778 indivi- 
dual stores, not identified 
with chains. 

22,388 of these stores 
sold $50,611,500, or an 
average of $43.37 a 
week, 


Fact-Finding 
Committee 


Julius Barnes, New York 
William Candler, Atlanta 


An impossible mark- P- 7 Cherrington, New York 


= type of business? 

Can they fail to as- 
say outlets to find which 
are susceptible of de- 
velopment to attain that 


HE committee for the volume? 
collecting of facts for : 
the Distribution Census was ‘®t their own selling 
headed by Owen D. Young. 
The following outstanding with those outlets 
business men were members: 


Can they fail to di- 


efforts toward estab- 
lishing sound relations 


which promise continu- 
ance? 

Can they fail to with- 
draw from the un- 


up of 100 per cent H. S. Dennison, Framingham, Mass. profitable pursuit of 


would allow less than 


payment of all operat- 
ing expenses of these 
insignificant stores. 
This could not pay one 
individual living wage. 

Most of these stores 
could be maintained 
only on a_ parasitic 
basis. 
supported, in part at 


F. M. Feiker, New York 

$22 a week for the Edwin F. Gay, Cambridge, Mass. 
Ralph Hudson, Baltimore 

Ralph P. Merritt, Fresno, Cal. 
Malcolm C. Rorty, New York 
John C. Sheehan, Minneapolis 

W. M. Steuart, Washington, D. C. 
F. M. Surface, Washington, D. C. 
Everit B. Terhune, Boston 
Edward M. West, New York 


They must be T. F. Whitmarsh, New York Tf 


the ill-starred dealers 
who are marked for 
passing ? 

Can they fail to 
divert expenditures of 
time, money and energy 
from this unprofitable 
pursuit to the develop- 
ment of sound and de- 
pendable outlets? 
they do_ these 
things, surely it heralds 





least, by suppliers who 
furnish merchandise to them. They 
must impose costs that are insupport- 


able. They must divert working 
capital that might be employed 
profitably. 


How long will tolerance allow this 
condition to continue? What are 
some of the other outstanding 
figures? 


the dawn of a new day 
in distribution. 

These are the things which chain 
store systems have been engaged in 
doing; these are the things respons- 
ible for the extraordinary growth of 
chains. 

Chains devote no time or money 
or energy to the support of unprofit- 
able outlets. 
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If a chain unit fails to develop the 
essential minimum of volume to sup- 
port it, investigation quickly de- 
yelops the cause. If the causes are 
irradicable, the location is abandoned. 
If the causes can be remedied, a cure 
is effected. 

Not only are means used to de- 
velop progress, but expenditures are 
limited to established ratios to sales. 
Every factor which contributes to 
profits is weighed and weighted. Is 
it extraordinary 
that $1,213,018,- 
800 worth of mer- 
chandise was sold 
in 14,105 chain 
outlets in these 
eleven cities? 

Is it extraor- 
dinary that chain 
stores got $28.72 
out of every 100 
consumer dollars ; 
spent in these eleven cities? or isn’t 
it extraordinary that they did not get 
a larger proportion of the total? 


Is it unreasonable to expect that 
independent stores must duplicate 
this effectiveness in management, if 
they would hold the proportion of 
the retail volume which they still 
retain? 

If department stores, which usually 
are well managed, were excluded 
from the total sales, independents 
would make an even poorer showing. 

The chains, other than department 
stores, get $35.53 of each 100 con- 
sumer dollars spent outside the de- 
partment store, leaving $64.47 to the 
independent. 

Chain department stores sold 
$203,571,500 of the chain total sales, 
leaving $1,009,447,300 to the other 


Total 


chain systems. 


It is interesting to note in what 
lines chain sales predominate. 

Their dominance is most complete 
in gasoline and oil filling stations: 
they do 73.46 per cent. of the total 
sales made by filling stations. 

This proportion exceeds even their 
dominance of variety stores. In the 
5 and 10 cent business, chains sell 
70.72 per cent. 

In boots and shoes, and hats and 
caps, they just exceed half of the 
total sales of these stores—51.81 per 
cent. shoes and 51.70 per cent. hats. 

In the dairy products and in gro- 
ceries, they do better than 40 per 
cent—44.00 per cent. of dairy prod- 
ucts, 41.30 per cent. of groceries. 

Seven types of stores exceed 30 
per cent. through chains: in millinery 
36.88 per cent., cigars 35.53 per cent., 
restaurants 33.64 per cent., depart- 
ment stores 33.02 per cent., furniture 
stores 32.82 per cent., automobiles 
31.31 per cent., and coal, wood and 
ice 31.27 per cent. 

Drug chain stores and chain elec- 
tric appliance shops do just under 30 
per cent. of the total sales through 


$120,000,000 Women’s Wear and Hose 
48,000,000 Shoes, Millinery, and Furs 
59,000,000 Men’s W. 
93,000,000 36 departments unclassified 
16,000,000 Children’s and Infants’ Wear 
128,000,000 Furniture and House Furnishings 
136,000,000 Piece Goods and Dry Goods 


these stores: drugs 29.86 per cent., 
electric appliances 29.29 per cent. 

Others which exceed 25 per cent. 
of the total sales are: general stores 
29.66 per cent., confectionery 27.73 
per cent. and musical instruments 
27.24 per cent. 

These are the types of stores in 
which chains thrive especially. Their 
dominance promises to increase. 

It is in the sale of foods that the 
growth of the chain presents the most 


ROKEN down into classifications and representing a business of nearly 
B $600,000,000, department store sales aggregate as follows: 


fundamental problem. Foods repre- 
sent 28.51 per cent. of all commodity 
‘sales at retail. But foods are sold in 
department stores and drug stores, 
as well as food stores. 

And food stores sell other kinds 
of commodities, in addition to foods: 
a grocery store, for example, sells 
many other commodities. 
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The aggregate of the seven major 
types of food stores totals 27.54 per 
cent. of the sales of all retail stores: 
so the food stores lose more sales of 
foods to other types of stores than 
they gain in sales of other types of 
commodities from other outlets. 

Grocery stores get most of the 
sales made by food stores. Meat, 
poultry and fish dealers get the next 
largest share. There is little dif- 
ference in the shares of dairy, 
bakery and con- 
fectioner, while 
the fruit and vege- 
table dealer gets 
the smallest share. 


CIEE oq _ The restaurant, 
coun 9.77 supplying all 
acti aah 15.77 types of this mer- 
vee iiaiuNomecls 19.95 chandise, takes 
kee 22.66 in more consumer 
: dollars than any 

dealer, save the 

grocer. Incidentally, the restaurant 


is feeding more and more of the peo- 
ple in cities every year. 

There are many more interesting 
phases of these Government figures 
that are revealing for management 
seeking to anticipate the develop- 
ments of the future. Especially, are 
analyses of inventories and salaries 


ere ei 


WHERE CHAINS PREDOMINATE 
(Per cent of Total Sales) 


Gas and Oil Stations 
2.5and 10 cent Stores 
3, Boots and Shoes 
A.Hats and Caps 

5 Dairy Products 
6.Groceries 
“Millinery 

&.Cigars 
9.Restaurants 

10. Department Stores 
|. Furniture 
\2.Automobiles 
13.Coal, Wood and Ice 
\4.Drugs 

I5.General Stores 

16. Electrical Stores 
IZ. Confectionary 

18. Musical 








Per cent > 
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significant. But these are for techni- 
cal treatment. 

The sales through these major food 
outlets take $275.42 out of each 
$1,000 that the consumer spends at 
retail : 


Grocer ..... $115.64| Dairy ....... $16.80 
Restaurant .. 63.72| Confectioner.. 15.34 
Meat dealer 40.62| Baker ....... 5.14 
Fruit and vegetable................ 8.56 


The commodity figures show that 
24.29 per cent. of the total retail sales 
represents purchases of clothing— 
4.22 per cent. less than is spent for 
food. 

Sales through stores, other than 
department stores, specializing in ap- 
parel get $148.68 of each $1,000 spent 
by consumers at retail. Men’s cloth- 
iers and furnishers take the largest 
part of that, and women’s clothiers 
the same largest share. Boots and 
shoes take the third share, a slightly 
larger part than goes to dry goods 
and notion stores. 

The other four types of stores ag- 
gregate about the same as these two. 

Finally, there is the share taken by 
variety stores, in which clothing or 
accessories plays a considerable part. 

The $148.68 is divided among these 
types of stores thus: 


Te meee rs $36.10 
foo yg gl re 34.09 
errr 21.67 
Drygoods and notions.............. 21.26 
CED cha peadsde cecscweses 13.48 
EE Mn haird sek daeed ens cars 9.96 
See ree 5.24 
Fur and fur clothing.............. 5.11 
I ail ine asa peek oases 1.77 


After food and clothing, the largest 
sums are spent for automobiles and 
their entailments. Automotive ex- 
penditures aggregate 12.10 per cent. 
of the retail sales, almost precisely 
half of the commodity sales of cloth- 
ing. 

They command $117.06 of each 
$1,000 spent by consumers at retail. 
If this sum were doubled, it would 
indicate that approximately $86 is 
spent for clothing in department and 
other stores than those enumerated 
above. 

Three types of outlets get this 
$117.06 spent for automotive 
products: automobile agency, $69.92 ; 
gasoline, oil stations, $32.51; acces- 
sory stores, $14.63. 

Furniture and house furnishings 
are the only other commodities that 
approach 10 per cent. of the total 
sales at retail. 

Furniture and furnishing stores 
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get $48.61 of each $1,000 that con- 
sumers spend at retail. 

Building materials and heating sup- 
plies represent 5 per cent. of the total 
retail sales. 


These commodities aggregate 


$55.14 of the $1,000 retail purchases 
as follows: 


Detiding materials ...............% $34.08 
Electric appliances ................ 8.99 
Plumbing and heating.............. 7.95 
Paints and varnishes.............. 


There are four other outlets which 
amass a respectable total sale. The 
drug store takes $36.90 of the typical 
$1,000. The hardware store takes 
$19.36, the cigar store $11.88, while 
the stationer gets $8.99, 

Adornment claims $13.46 for the 
jeweler and $5.30 for the florist, 
while decoration brings $2.83 to the 
art and antique shop. Music takes 
$8.63 and the radio $2.88. Coal, wood 
and ice bring in $22.22. 

Office equipment costs $9.98, cal- 
culaters and typewriters, $3.38. 

The department store’s share of 
the consumer’s $1,000 is larger than 
the share taken by any other store. 
The total, $145.94, is the yield of a 
variety of departments. 


What Brings on Panics ? 


Granting, however, that the un- 
availability of funds induced timidity 
and fear, the next question is, what 
accomplished the transition from fear 
to panic? Why was not the fear grad- 
ually dissipated? The answer may, 
doubtless, be found in the usual inter- 
action between psychological and 
economic forces. In the first place, 
inflation itself means an excess of 
liabilities over paying power, and it 
takes a long time for business men 
to earn their way out of heavy in- 
debtedness. This in itself meant that 
the financial history of 1907 was a 
whole series of disappointments. The 
rallies in the stock market failed to 
hold ; inventory depreciation was per- 
sistent; markets for goods were 
shrinking; and the relief measures in 
the money and capital markets were 
ineffectual. 

There is nothing more disturbing 
to self-confidence than to be utterly 
wrong in an important judgment; 
and for this reason, the transition 
from radical over-confidence in higher 
prices, greater prosperity, etc., to ut- 
ter disappointment causes a violent 
disturbance in the mental processes 
and induces skepticism. In such dis- 
appointment it is a natural result of 
egotism that the individual throws 
the blame upon others. 

Furthermore, the lapse of time be- 
tween the development of the original 
credits deadlock and the finding of 
funds for reducing liabilities, has the 





(Continued from page 24) 


effect of reversing all the wheels of 
our opinion factory and setting them 
to producing pessimism instead of 
optimism. In the early Autumn of 
1906 the whole force of affirmation, 
repetition, prestige, suggestion and 
contagion, was devoted to the pro- 
duction of optimism, but, by the 
Spring of 1907, this great cohort of 
mental forces was producing pessi- 
mism. 

The transition from fear to panic 
was a mere intensification of the emo- 
tion of fear, produced largely by our 
imitative and gregarious instincts. 
Professor James says: “Imitativeness 
is possessed by man in common with 
other gregarious animals and is an 
instinct in the fullest sense fo the 
term.” This partly accounts for the 
spreading in times of stress of the 
practice of selling stocks and of with- 
drawing bank deposits. 

This, then, is my conception, of- 
fered with apologies, of the subject- 
ive or psychological history of panics. 
We have to account in the first place, 
for the over-confidence and inflation 
which in themselves amount to a gi- 
gantic blunder of judgment. This 
seems to me to be accounted for part- 
ly by the fading of the memory of 
the last panic and partly by the broad-. 
ening and deepening of the social con- 
sciousness which is incidental to the 
success of co-ordinated business ef- 
fort. The over-confidence in itself 
is quite sufficient to explain the cre- 





dit inflation ; and the blindness of the 
magnates to the dangers of such in- 
flation appears to be very well ex- 
plained by the extension of the bul- 
lish mania from the untutored crowd 
to the intellectuals and magnates 
through the habitual means of re- 
petition, contagion, etc. 

The perilous enlargement of in- 
flation for a’series of months in face 
of all the danger signals of past ex- 
perience may be credited to the fact 
that the public, including the upper 
classes, never changes its mind for 
rational and analytical reasons upon 
any subject where sentiment prevails. 
Yet the ultimate checking of inflation 
nevertheless occurs owing to the ob- 
jective fact of the exhaustion of loan- 
able funds. This helps to bring on 
a whole series of new emotions and 
actions, beginning with disappoint- 
ment and running into fear and panic. 
The transition from fear to panic 
may be credited, I think, to our gre- 
garious and imitative instincts work- 
ing upon and spreading the alarm 
which makes its first radical appear- 
ance in the untutored crowd. 

My hope is that this initial effort 
to weave together the psychological 
and economic forces which motivate 
the business world may result in ex- 
tensive, deep and successful research 
along these or similar lines on the 
part of the economic departments of 
our universities, banks and institu- 
tions. 
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HE very personal and intimate let- 

ters which men write to me about 
their business problems make my daily 
mail as interesting, I suppose, as that of 
any man in the world. 


I have been persuaded to write this ad- 
vertisement—the first I have ever writ- 
ten — because of a conviction that grows 
stronger withalmostevery letter I receive. 


Men tell me about their difficulties, 
their handicaps, their disappointments 
—the things that hold them back from 
the larger positions and the larger in- 
comes. And between the lines of almost 
every letter there is evidence that the 
man has only one real problem, only one 
real business competitor, and that one is 
himself. 


Does that sound contradictory? Let 
me make the direct application. 


You are in business. You want to make 
more money. You want every year to 
feel that you are occupying a more im- 
portant place. Many men are competing 
against you for the same goals. But what 
is your real competition? 


It is the fight you have to wage with 
yourself to overcome the habit of pro- 
crastination and the habit of self-indul- 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


gence. The temptation to linger over the 
luncheon table; to talk politics and phi- 
losophy during the business day; to visit 
friends; to do the job as quickly as pos- 
sible because it is not an interesting Job; 
to fritter odd moments away. 

I tell you that the competition of liv- 
ing a really useful life in the face of all 
the allurements to waste time and energy 
is a tremendous competition. And I tell 
you too that when you find a really suc- 
cessful man you find one who has sacri- 
ficed everything to some definite purpose. 


This is the real secret of what we do 
for men with the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute Service—we make business so 
much more interesting to them, so much 
more fascinating, that it is easy for them 
to concentrate. We open the road ahead 

-so clearly that they are not diverted into 

side paths. We show them a picture of 
what they can be, and how surprisingly 
easy it is to realize that picture, and the 
competition of their easy-going selves 
drops away. 

If this advertisement should bring me 
ten thousand letters from 
business men, I should be 
only tooglad to answer them 


705 Astor Place 





freely and confidentially about your own 
problem, sit down and do it right now. 


I shall be glad to give you the full facts 
about the Institute Service—facts which 
explain the remarkable success of In- 
stitute men and make clear how inevi- 
table it is that larger earning power must 
follow such training. But the even more 
important thing that I’d like to tell you 
about is how we can put a new thrillinto 
life for you; how we can make work a 
game, and money not merely a payment 
but a prize. How, in a word, we can help 
you get more actual fun out of your busi- 
ness progress than you can get in any 
other way. How easy it is, when you can 
feel yourself jumping ahead, to overcome 
the competition of your other self. 


I attach a coupon for those who would 
like to read a very fascinating little book 
about business progress. For those others 
who would like to write me more fully,and 
confident ially,I extendthemost cordialin- 
vitation to do so at once. Simply address 
the Vice-President of theAlexander Ham- 
ilton Institute. 


ee eae ae ae ae ees 


New York, N. Y. 





all. If you feellike writing me 


Send me the new, revised edition of ‘Forging Ahead 
in Business,’’ which I may keep without charge. 


























Name....... " 
y ini i Plea. ite plainl 
r Executive Training for Business Men i se write plainly 
| Company 
: 1 Busi Address 
Iw Canana, address the Alexander Hamilton In Encuianp, 67 Great Russell St., London — Position 


Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto In Austratia, 11 ¢ Castlereagh St., Sydney 
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Why Advertise Our City? 


HEN one of the famous 

“Two Black Crows” drawls 

“Who wants a worm?” it’s 
funny. 

But when community advertising 
fund contributors voice the query 
“Who wants a bigger city?” there’s 
no joke about it! 

And it is a foregone certainty that 
in every community employing adver- 
tising or other promotion methods 
to foster growth, there will be some 
who question the ultimate value of 
such efforts. In all sincerity, they 
ask : “Does it pay? Who profits by 
it?’ 

In localities where new industries 
is the objective, the question fre- 
quently takes a somewhat different 
form. Before-and-after-taking sta- 
tistics of other cities which have been 
successfully exploited may establish 
the broadly general benefits of com- 
munity advertising. But these ques- 
tioners want definite assurance. 
“Where,” they will ask, “is there any 
profit in it for me—or for my com- 
pany—if new concerns do 
locate here?” 


OW, those who are most 

apt to raise this query 
are perfectly serious about it. 
And it is an eminently fair 
question; one that deserves 
a specific and convincing an- 
swer. 

Such an answer, we be- 
lieve, has been found. A 
brief survey conducted for 
this express purpose in the 
city of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
produced facts and figures 
that indicate clearly just what 
new industries can mean to a 
community in a dollars-and- 
cents way. It leaves entirely 
to the imagination the social 
advantages that may accom- 
pany community growth and 
development. 

Erie is advertising for new 
industries, using funds raised 
by popular subscription under 
the auspices of its Chamber 
of Commerce. Analysis had 
revealed that the city’s out- 
standing advertisable and 
salable “product” consisted 
of a combination of economic 
and geographic advantages. 
The city had five advantages : 

Big, rich, close-in markets. 

“Main line” rail service, 


my 


By Leslie G. Smith 


fuel, favorable tax rates, financial re- 
sources. 

Erie advertising should aim to at- 
tract manufacturers. New plans — 
more jobs; more jobs—more people; 
more people—a greater city. 

An advertising campaign was ac- 
cordingly prepared and a carefully 
selected list of general and busi- 
ness magazines was soon broadcasting 
the Erie story. The copy “pulled” 
from the start. Hundreds of coupon 
requests for the “5 Great Advantages” 
booklet—offered in each advertise- 
ment came from all parts of the 
country and from abroad. 

But all was not as rosy. There were 
persons in the community—fund con- 
tributions among them—who ques- 
tioned the soundness of the plan. 

Thereupon, executives of five 
manufacturing plants were inter- 
viewed. These concerns ranged in 
size from one fairly large maker of 
heavy machinery, down to a com- 
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How NEw INDUSTRIES BENEFIT 


ERIE, PA. 
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water transportation and 
highway freight facilities. 
Basic raw materials in easy 
reach. : 
Steady, intelligent, 
minded labor. 
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paratively small company producing 
bench tools. All but one had moved 
into Erie within recent years and for 
this reason this group was thought to 
constitute an almost ideal source of 
information. 

Inquiry developed the following 
significant facts: 

These five concerns have an invest- 
ment in land, building and machinery 
totaling about $2,000,000. The ex- 
penditure of this sum of money has 
directly benefited Erie property own- 
ers, real estate firms, lawyers, banks, 
contractors and builders and their 
craftsmen, building and mill supply 
houses, machinery manufacturers and 
manufacturers’ agents. 


HE products of these five manu- 
facturers are sold throughout the 
United States and abroad. 

Gross sales of these five concerns 
totaled about $3,250,000 annually, 
money handled by local banks and 
paid out in wages and taxes and for 
purchases of material and supplies, as 
a direct result of the location 
of these plants in the city. 

Each year these five com- 
panies bought about $765,000 
worth of finished or semi- 
finished products from other 
Erie manufacturers. Their 
coming has been of direct 
benefit to local manufactur- 
ers. 


These five concerns employ 
an average of 635 to whom 
they pay over $1,000,000 a 
year in wages and salaries. 

The 635 employed work- 
ers support 2,452 persons, or 
about 550 families—tax pay- 
ers, telephone subscribers, 
gas and electricity consumers. 

Fifteen city blocks, by ac- 
tual count, of houses, apart- 
ment buildings, terraces and 
“doubles” are required to 
shelter these 550 families in 
a “medium” residence dis- 
trict. Here is net gain for 
landlords, real estate firms 
and home builders. 

It is estimated the $1,000,- 
000 annual payroll income of 
these 550 families was dis- 
bursed as follows: 





767,000 $318,000 for food 
$165,000 for clothing 
$190,000 for shelter 

pre for furniture 
277,000 for miscellaneous 
Annual Investment Wages Finished ame and savings 
Gross _in Land, and or Semi- F Ivsis indi , 
Sales Buildings Salaries Finished maine semis amneuns 
and Per Year Products 247 families own their own 
Machinery Purchased homes (local figure) 


— 





230 own one or more auto- 





Cheap power, water and 





mobiles 
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Consult POEHLER on your Vending Prob = 
k) 








West Disinfecting Co. 
Paper Towel Vending Machine 





Dixie Cup 
Vending Machine 


OEHLER engineers design an individual vending ma- 
chine for each different product presented...regardless 
ofits odd shape, size or softness. The vending machines 

illustrated ... thousands of which dot the country -. + were 
designed and produced by DOEHLER. Twenty-five years ex- 
perience in metal craftsmanship plus a personal specializing 
in this highly important merchandise outlet is your assurance 
of a tested and perfected machine that will vend your product 


automatically, efficiently and economically. Confer with us. 


DOEH 


DIECASTINGCO. 


Engineers & Producers o 
 Fouing Machines f 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 


Brooklyn » Toledo - Batavia - Pottstown 





Kotex Vending Machine 


OF DIE CASTINGS 





THE WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS 
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HOW MUCH LIFE INSURANCE 5 
DOES A MAN REALLY NEED, 


manasa thing about the life insurance dollar. Most men 
seem to give it some sort of supernatural purchasing power 
that the ordinary dollar does not possess. And usually it is 
left for the dependents of a man to discover, after he has gone, 
the cold, hard truth that one hundred cents in life insurance 
won’t purchase any more of the necessities of life than any 
other kind of a dollar. 

Base life insurance protection for your family, not on some 
arbitrary figure that SOUNDS big, but upon an amount of in- 
surance which, when put to work, will furnish a comfortable 
monthly income for those dear to you. 

The Provident has published a brochure, “Your Income 
and Your Life Insurance”, which shows the relationship that 
should exist between income and life insurance for the average 
man in his income group. 

If you would like a free copy to help you in planning your 
insurance on a basis of your own actual needs, just mail the 
coupon or call our nearest representative. 


Low Rate ~ Low (ost 


Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia-Penna. 
Founded 1865 
ae | COUPON 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Please send me “Your Income and Your Life Insurance” free of charge. 
























Name 
Address. 
Date of Birth 
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450 own electric irons 

160 own electric washing machines 
330 own vacuum cleaners 

200 own radios 

320 own phonographs 

275 own pianos, and 

368 maintain savings accounts. 


What do these figures mean, if not 
definite benefits to local business 
men as a result of the selection of 
Erie for the location of the five con- 
cerns in question? 

With these figures in hand it is 
possible to forecast what the bringing 
into the community of one new indus- 
trial establishment can mean. Natur- 
ally, only a fairly substantial, going 
concern promises immediate, tangible 
benefits. But any enterprise repre- 
senting the average of the five Erie 
concerns surveyed would certainly 
be a desirable addition. It would 
mean, approximately: 


A plant investment ...... $440,000 
An annual payroll ........ 200,000 
x cade sdacans 650,000 
Annual purchases from 

local manufacturers .... 153,000 
Employment of ........ 127 hands 
ge 490 persons 


Charts depicting the conclusions 
were presented to Erie service clubs 
and: other business organizations. 
They were presented, not as propa- 
ganda, but as an answer to the ques- 
tion of whether community advertis- 
ing could be expected to pay—and 
whom. And, because the same ques- 
tions may pop up to harass Chambers 
of Commerce in other communities, 
this answer is published here. 





Big tigen and co-opera- 
tion cannot be built on any 
other basis than that of mutual 
understanding, and such understand- 
ing can be obtained only with the 
constant interchange of trustworthy 
information and intelligent discus- 
sion. The public is fair when it 
knows the facts and underrstands 
them. To me it is unthinkable that 
the frank, open, straightforward 
course which has increasingly mark- 
ed the conduct of business affairs in 
recent years shall be abandoned. 
And if we continue in that course, 
earnestly striving not merely to win 
but to merit public good will, I am 
confident of the outcome.—L. A. 
Downs, president, Illinois Central 
Railroad. 


* * * 


We should continually strive to 
obtain a better knowledge of the 
fundamental circumstances surround- 
ing our individual businesses. To 
the extent that facts are revealed 
and used in determining the course 
of business management, errors of 
judgment are automatically elimin- 
ated.— Donaldson Brown, vice-presi- 
dent, General Motors Corporation. 


REIN 
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Three hundred engi- 
neers on development, — 
chemical research and 
service work, safeguard 
Goodyear quality and 
keep it foremost in the 
world of rubber products 
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chines were installed in apart- 
ment houses through arrange- 
ments for division of profits with the 
owners, and it was found that where 
the apartment house was large enough 
to make use of three or four machines 
the revenue ranged from $80 to $150 
per year per machine. At first it was 
found that many cash boxes were 
broken into, but later these boxes 
were built into the machine in such a 
manner that it could not be reached 
without wrecking the whole equip- 
ment, which would entail a lot of 
time and noise. This company’s 
schedules now call for the installa- 
tion of 10,000 such machines during 
the next two years. 

“Tt should be noted that manufac- 
turers of coin equipment have now 
perfected machines which have elim- 
inated what was at one time the 
major problem—that of the slug. 
Contrary to the opinion sometimes 
expressed by men not acquainted 
with the facts of automatic selling, 
this was not altogether a problem 
of cheating. The great loss, in other 
words, was not in the quantity of 
merchandise actually obtained by dis- 
honest persons, but in the stoppage 
of sales caused by the plugging of 
the machine when the slug jammed. 

“The constant of honesty which 
makes business possible in this as 
well as in other fields is very well 
illustrated by the experience of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany with cheats. These lines carry 
over 2,500,000 persons a day. When 
the coin turnstiles were first intro- 
duced the number of slugs occasion- 
ally reached 3,000 a day, or approxi- 
mately one-tenth of 1 per cent. More 
recently a “bull’s eye” has been in- 
stalled in the coin device which makes 
every coin visible for a few seconds 
after it has been inserted, until other 
passengers have passed through the 
stile. This has reduced the slug 
average for the entire system to 600 
a day. 


66 HE problem of slugs, of 
course, is merely one of de- 
mand. When automatic vending was 
confined to penny in the slot machines 
there was not sufficient loss to com- 
mand the necessary engineering brains 
to perfect slug ejectors. Several man- 
ufacturers are now in the field with 
coin takers equipped with magnetic 
or weighing devices to discard all 
but a minor percentage of the slugs 
generally in use. To defeat such 
machines it is necessary to make a 
very good counterfeit of any coin. 
Most of the losses, of course, are 
from slugs in general use for other 
purposes, such as washers. The 
percentage of counterfeit coins in 
circulation is too small to be of any 
more consequence to attomatic 
vending than it is to any other form 
of selling.” 
The corporation executive who 


The Selling Robot 


(Continued from page 14) 


directed my attention to the work 
being done by Mr. Alexander had 
ventured the suggestion that change 
making machines to pass out metal 
in return for bills of varying denom- 
inations was not beyond the realm of 
possibility. I put that up to Mr. 
Alexander when the talk got around 
to change makers. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. “We 
now have perfectly good change 
making equipment for larger coins, 
but it might be something of a prob- 
lem to build a machine to handle 
currency.” 

A few days after this talk I at- 
tended a dinner of scientists at 
Washington. The group included 


HYEN gasoline is now sold 
in coin-in-the-slot ma- 


chines. More sales and more 


release from the drudgery of 
selling is in sight as a result of 
the use of these ingenious de- 
vices. But hit or miss meth- 
ods will not do any better than 
in any other form of selling. 
Servicing is all important, or 
the cost will take all the 
money and leave no profit. 


not only the heads of chemical de- 
partments in various universities, but 
also several men engaged in practical 
research work for great corporations. 
I told this group of the problem, and 
the unanimous opinion was that it 
was merely a repetition of what had 
happened to the slug. 

“Your problem is merely one of 
demand,” I was told. ‘When busi- 
ness needs a machine to change one, 
five, ten or twenty dollar bills it will 
be developed in short order. The job 
could be done in a number of ways. 
A chemical might be prepared which 
would have no effect on good money, 
to destroy or mutilate the bad. The 
mutilation could be tied up with a 
mechanical device to return the bill, 
as slugs are returned now in various 
machines. Or it might be possible to 
use a photographic reaction of some 
kind to detect spurious notes. 

“We shall get around to that prob- 
lem in due course,” continued Mr. 
Alexander. “In the meantime most 
manufacturers are chiefly concerned 
with distribution methods. They are 
many and varied. Some companies 
make, operate and service their own 
machines, getting all the receipts and 
bearing all the expenses. Some man- 
ufacture machines and lease them on 
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a rental basis of so much per 
machine, or a percentage of 
the intake. Others sell the machines 
outright and the operator can do as 
he pleases with them. A few are 
leased on 49-year or some annual 
year basis, so that the manufacturer 
may retain control of the products 
to be dispensed. 

“New methods are springing up 
almost daily. One merchandise com- 
pany had lost almost $600,000 before 
a survey of its market revealed a way 
out, and this corporation is now on 
a profitable basis. It was only to be 
expected that mistakes should be 
made. I have in mind one very ex- 
pensive metropolitan installation 
made without any regard to the po- 
tential income, or rather the physical 
capacity of the machines. Another 
drink machine installation very sim- 
ilar to it but with lower rent and 
considerably less congestion is show- 
ing a net profit per nickel drink of 
2.26 cents, except for taxes, and a 
rate of total net per year of $7,155 
per small store. 

“It is now well known that the 
United Cigar Stores Company has 
a rather large installation of auto- 
matic cigarette vending equipment in 
one of its New York stores. Un- 
questionably there will be an enor- 
mous development in this field. Else- 
where throughout the country sales 
are being made of tooth brushes, to- 
gether with a tiny tube of tooth 
paste. Others are dispensing tooth 
paste, shaving cream, combs, wash 
cloths with a bit of soap and a comb, 
and perfume. There are bottle ma- 
chines equipped with refrigeration 
which will accept return of the bot- 
tle. Hundreds of ideas are springing 
up daily. 


66 T isn’t only in this country that 

the field is growing. A recent 
report through the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce shows 
that the British Electric Automatic 
Machines, Ltd., has a capital of two 
million dollars on which it has paid 
regular dividends of 5 per cent., with 
bonuses ranging from 2% to 11% 
per cent. from time to time. Most of 
its business is in railway stations and 
places of amusement. 

“The Consolidated Automatic 
Merchandising Corporation, a $25,- 
000,000 company, is planning to put 
out 65,000 machines during the next 
year for a variety of purposes in this 
country. A machine has recently 
been developed for selling 10-cent 
banks automatically in banking 
houses. The Liquid Service Com- 
pany of America now has many in- 
stallations of its automatic coin-in- 
the-slot gasoline stations. This may 


be regulated according to the prevail- 
ing price of gas to deliver so much 
for a half-dollar. 
enue night and day. 
“Apart from the revenue, auto- 
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The money it saves 


is just one of the advantages of the 
National Accounting Machine 




























So definite and outstanding are the savings resulting from 
| National Accounting Machines that the average user is likely to 
: put savings first in speaking of the machine’s advantages. 


A manufacturer cites a saving of almost $1,000 a month, a small 
office $260 a month, an installment house the salaries of three 
clerks. But the money saved is by no means the only advantage 
of National Accounting Machines. 





“We have sales information we could never get before,” writes 
Wilson Brothers, Chicago. “The machine does the work of four 
bookkeepers, gets statements out on first of month and actually 
4 helps to increase business,” from Kantor Brothers, Newark, N. J. 
4 . “Have been financially benefited to the extent of three clerks and 
collections materially improved,” is the experience of The John 
M. Smyth Furniture Company, Chicago. 


Faster reports, more accurate reports, more complete reports— 
all of these at far lower cost than ever before result from the use 
of National Accounting Machines in many lines of business. 


Our Accounting Machine Division at Dayton or our repre- 
sentative in your city will be glad to give complete information. 


The National Accounting Machine 


Product of The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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The Greater Wastes 


The Greater Wastes are the wastes of mind, 
not of matter—wastes of mental energy rather 
than in material things. Fear, doubt, uncer- 
tainty, indecision, procrastination are the unli- 
censed robbers in every mental territory. But 
the greatest mental waster of them allis worry. 


These greater wastes seem greater in Busi- 
ness because, of all human activities, Business 
presents the closer, more visual, and more 
material check-up. 


While Modern Accountancy is no cure-all 
for the Jack of mind— it is a stop-cock for 
these greater mental wastes. Its enlightened 
perception ofthe practical meaning of facts 
and figures — its orderly application of System 
and Method in Management, the assurance 
of its Detailed Audit, the guide of its Budget, 
its light on Costs—and, above all, the security 
of its Control, are lessening every day the 
greater wastes. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOLTON CANTON MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE COLUMBUS ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TOLEDO FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI sT. Louis DAVENPORT waco 
WASHINGTON DCAYTON MEMPHIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES 
ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON OMAHA KALAMAZOO SEATTLE 
CENVER 



































International Securities 
Corporation of America 


Second International 
Securities Corporation 


United States & British 
International Company, Ltd. 


These investment trusts of the general management type 
receive investment service from AMERICAN FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION, 50 Pine Street, New York City. 
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matic selling still offers very definite 
advertising possibilities. A German 
chocolate manufacturer has gained 
quite a foothold in the New York 
market within the past year or two 
by putting his products first into the 
penny slot machines in the subway 
stations. Candy vending offers 
many opportunities. A man in New 
England is doing a brisk business in 
manufacturing plants with a cabinet 
of sweets. It stops what factory 
men call the ‘bootlegging’ of candy. 
In most plants where smoking is not 
permitted the men are forever send- 
ing some one out, or absenting them- 
selves, to buy candy. With the cab- 
inet this is minimized, and the re- 
sultant share of the profit is gener- 
ally turned over to a beneficial fund. 
In some instances it has been used to 
start such funds. 

“Undoubtedly the real develop- 
ment of automatic selling will come, 
however, in straight merchandising. 
Your friend is quite right in his 
analysis of the situation. Chiefly as 
a result of advertising, but also by 
reason of the uniform standards of 
quality prevailing in many lines, pub- 
lic acceptance of a number of prod- 
ucts has run ahead of accessibility. 
Customers often walk out of chain 
stores because the clerks are too busy 
to wait on them. A man who wants 
a pack of cigarettes requiring no sell- 
ing ability is annoyed if he must 
wait while the clerk helps a customer 
to select a certain brand of cigar, or 
some other product with a wide 
range of choice. 

“The point is that it is uneconomic 
to waste the time of the customer and 
to lose the sale after it has been 
made, so to speak. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that the 
cigarette vending machines now be- 
ing installed are equipped in some 
instances with meters showing in- 
stantly the popularity of various 
brands. There is no reason why this 
acid test of consumer acceptance 
should not be applied to all other 
lines, thus giving the merchant a 
moving picture of turnover.” 


66 NE of the large rapid transit 

systems which has gone in for 
one-man cars determined to instal 
coin device turnstiles at the rear en- 
trances in order to prevent conges- 
tion at the front. It was found, how- 
ever, the turnstiles developed by elec- 
trical and railway supply companies 
for use in subways were too expen- 
sive to show a profit in operation on 
single cars. This problem was ap- 
proached from the _ coin-device 
angle and a coin turnstile was de- 
veloped which meets the require- 
ment. 

“One reason for the rapid strides 
being made in automatic merch- 
andising,” says Mr. Alexander, “is 
the fact that manufacturers are now 
paying more attention to the merch- 
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andising of the equipment itself. In 
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the past the only question was utility. 
To-day vending cabinets are being 
made of steel and porcelain, and 
decorated with the latest and most 
attractive color effects. There is a 
feeling of stability and security in 
their appearance for the investor of 
a nickel, dime, quarter or half-dollar. 
The machine and its contents are 
sanitary. They are being arranged 
in stores in batteries, and will oper- 
ate in big department stores under 
stairways and in other out of the way 
places where a clerk and counter 
could not be accommodated.” 


T is pointed out by Mr. Alexander 
I that virtually all the losses in this 
field can be traced to a failure to 
study the market. “Hit or miss 
methods do not work here any bet- 
ter than in any other form of sell- 
ing,” he says. “What will go for one 
machine will not be a successful plan 
for another. Servicing is ultra im- 
portant, or the cost will take all the 
money and leave no profit. A great 
many vending machines have been 
proposed for which there is no mar- 
ket. Others have failed because of 
inadequate financing or poor manu- 
facturing methods. The machine 
must be rain proof, chip proof and 
substantial to protect it from mis- 
chievous small boys as well as petty 
thieves. 

“Study of the market, however, 
often reveals possibilities not other- 
wise apparent. Products that can- 
not be sold profitably by older 
methods frequently may be dispensed 
through automatic machinery by the 
use of ‘animation, illumination and 
unusual coin devices. Some of the 
new machines are so built that most 
of their internal workings are visible, 
and this has proved a point of pub- 
lic attraction.” 

Among the unusual uses of coin 
machines developed during the past 
few years is a stock selling plan. 
This derived from the government’s 
installations in many post offices, on 
an experimental basis, of stamp sell- 
ing machines to relieve clerks, and 
to give day and night, Sunday and 
holiday service. A railway utility 
selling stocks to its employees adapted 
this to vend savings stamps for a 
quarter, placing the machines in car 
barns and offices. Odd quarters soon 
buy enough stamps to fill a $10 card, 
which is turned in to the management 
as the first payment on a purchase of 
stock. 

Another unusual development is 
the application of dry ice. A ma- 
chine was exhibited at the Interna- 
tional Ice Cream and Dairy Exposi- 
tion at Cleveland recently to sell ice 
cream pies at 5 cents each. It can 
be stocked with enough dry ice re- 
frigeration to last three days. This is 
being financed by one of the world’s 
largest private investment banking 
houses. 
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HE J. Walter Thompson Advertising Agency; 

the Dartnell Corporation; the surveys of General 
Motors, and other indices of authority, place 
Los Angeles County and Los Angeles city at the top 
of prosperity peak. People there have larger incomes 
per individual than anywhere else in the world— 
$1,107 per person per year; and they have more in 
the banks available for buying stocks and bonds— 
$695,415,411 in savings alone on January 1, 1928, or 
almost a million more than Chicago savings aggre- 
gated! 


The Examiner distributes more papers into the 
districts of high purchasing power in Los Angeles 
than any other publi cation in its territory. Its 
financial pages are edited by W. Ken- 
neth Hayes, for merly of the Wall 
Street Journal. bs B. C. Forbes 
and Merryle Stanley 
Rukheyser ey Up contribute 
daily to its Ly columns. It is 
an authentic BS financial guide; 
a first-class Los medium through 


which to sell securities in a 
market reg, where large issues 
ey, absorbed. 


are quickly 













“Greatest Salesman in the West” 


Ww. W. Chew J. D. Galbraith A. R. Bartlett 
285 Madison Avenue 612 Hearst Bidg 3-129 General Motors Bidg. 
New York City ieagc, Ill. Detroit, Mich. 
Tel.: Cal. 2093 Tel.: Randolph 2121 Tel.: Empire 4100 
T. C. Hoffmeyer H. H. Faweett 
625 Hearst Bidg. 505 Spreckels Theatre Bidg. 
San Francisee, Calif. San Diego, Calif. 
Tel.: Garfield 3858 Tel.: Franklin 4636 
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This stock has been sold privately. 


New Issue 


250,000 Shares 
Haygart Corporation 


CAPITAL STOCK 
(No Par Value) 


THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, Transfer Agent 
THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, Registrar 


Hallgarten & Co. and Hayden, Stone & Co. have caused Haygart Corporation to be organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Delaware to acquire, hold, sell, underwrite, offer and 
generally deal in securities, and otherwise operate under the powers conferred upon it by 
its certificate of incorporation. 


The Corporation will also take part in the underwriting of security issues, thus affording to 
its stockholders a means of participating indirectly in financial operations, which would 
not otherwise be available to them as individuals. 


The plan of organization will afford the greatest flexibility in the employment of funds and 
represents a most efficient combination of diversification and possibilities for profit. 


CAPITALIZATION 


The Corporation will commence business with no bonds or preferred stock, its capitalization 
being all of one class of stock, as follows: 


Authorized Presently Outstanding 
Capital Stock (No Par Value) ... . *350,000 shares 250,000 shares 


* The undersigned will have the right, until December 51, 1933, to purchase the remaining 100,000 
of the authorized Capital Stock at $42 per share, which is the-same price as’ this public offering; 
and in the event of the future issuance of stock in addition to the 350,000 shares will be 
entitled to further options in the same ratio as above and at prices not lower than those 
received by the Corporation in any such case from such issuance. 


MANAGEMENT 














The Board of Directors of the Haygart Corporation consist of: 
RICHARD HAYDEN, CASIMIR I. STRALEM, 
Hayden, Stone & Co. Hallgarten & Co. 
RICHARD F. HOYT, MAURICE NEWTON, 
Hayden, Stone & Co. Hullgarten & Co. 





ELMER SCHLESINGER, 
Chadbourne, Stanchfield & Levy 










Other than the options mentioned above, neither the above-named directors nor the under- 
signed will receive any special compensation in connection with the organization of the 
Corporation or the sale of its shares except a reasonable commission to cover the cost of 
distribution. 










The Corporation will receive from the sale of this stock $10,125,000, of which at least 
$10,000,000 will be available for its corporate purposes after paying the expenses incidental 
to organization. 














This stock is offered for subscription when, as and if issued and received by us, and subject to the 
approval of our counsel, Messrs. Chadbourne, Stanchfield & Levy, of New York City. We reserve 
the right to reject any and all subscriptions, to allot less than the amount applied for and to close 
the subscription books at any time without notice. Temporary certificates deliverable in the first in- 
stance at the office of Hallgarten & Co., 44 Pine Street, New York City. 












Price $42 per share 


Haligarten & Co. 


1928. 


Hayden, Stone & Co. 





November, 
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$50,000,000 
Pennsylvania Company 


Thirty-Five Year 4%% Secured Gold Bonds 
Due November 1, 1963. 





Coupon bonds in denomination of $1,000 registerable as to principal and exchangeable for fully registered bonds. 
Interest from November 1, 1928, payable May 1 and November 1 





Closed Issue. Not Subject to Redemption for Five Years 


Redeemable as a whole or in part at option of Coitnpany, on sixty days’ notice, on November 1, 1933 or any interest 
date thereafter to and including November 1, 1938 at 105% and accrued interest; thereafter and on or before 
November 1, 1957 at 103% and accrued interest and thereafter at their principal amount and accrued interest 
plus a premium equal to 4% for each six months between the redemption date and date of maturity. 





For further information regarding the Company and this issue of Bonds, reference is made to a letter dated 
November 7, 1928, from W. W. Atterbury, me President of Pennsylvania Company, copies of which may be obtained 


from the undersigned, and from which the 


“The Bonds will be the direct obligation of Pennsyl- 
vania Company and will constitute a closed issue for 
$50,000,000 principal amount of bonds. They will be 
secured by the deposit and pledge of 357,000 shares 
Norfolk and Western Railway Company Common Stock 
with the Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia, as Trus- 
tee of the trust indenture under which the Bonds will 
be issued. 

The Company is to have the right to substitute other 
securities of at least equal value for all or any part of 
those pledged, provided that (a) any securities so sub- 
stituted shall be fixed interest bearing obligations of or 
guaranteed by The Pennsylvania Railroad Company or 
obligations or stocks of a railroad corporation whose 
properties are leased to The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company for a term extending at least fifty years be- 
yond the maturity of the Bends, and that (b) after any 
such substitution the aggregate value of the pledged 
securities, determined as provided in the trust inden- 
ture, will be at least 120% of the principal amount of 
Bonds outstanding and the annual income from such 
pledged securities will be at least 120% of the annual 
interest on the Bonds, all as will be more fully provided 
in the trust indenture. 


The trust indenture will provide, among other things, 
that in case of any decline in the value of the pledged 
collateral, determined as provided in the trust indenture, 
the Company will from time to time pledge thereunder 
such additional collateral as may be necessary so that 
the value of the collateral, as so determined, shall be at 
all times at least 120% of the principal amount of 
Bonds outstanding. 

The proceeds of the sale of these Bonds will be used 


to reimburse the Company in part for the purchase of 
additional securities. 


ollowing is quoted: 


The Pennsylvania Company, which is a corporation 
of the State of Pennsylvania, organized in 1870, now 
has outstanding paid up capital stock of $124,625,000 par 
value, all of which stock is owned by The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. The Company has paid dividends 
uninterruptedly on its outstanding capital stock since 
1901 and since 1915 such dividends have been at the 
rate of at least 6% per annum. 


The gross income of the Company per annum, based 
on dividends at current rates on stocks owned by it, 
after payment of corporate expenses and taxes (other 
than income taxes), amounts to not less than $11,900,000, 
while the interest on its entire indebtedness, including 
this issue, will amount to $4,573,245 per annum. 


The 357,000 shares of Norfolk and Western Railway 
Company Common Stock to be pledged as security for 
this issue of Bonds, has a present market value of 
over $64,000,000. The Norfolk and Western Railway 


.Company has paid dividends on its Common Stock in 


each year since 1900, such dividends since 1921 having 
been at the rate of not less than 8% per annum and for 
the last three years, including extra dividends, 10% per 
annum has ‘been paid. The dividends at the present 
rate of 8% per annum and 2% extra on the Norfolk and 
Western Common Stock pledged as security for these 
Bonds amount to $3,570,000 per annum, while the annual 
interest on this issue amounts to $2,375,000. 


In the opinion of counsel these Bonds are legal invest- 
ments for insurance companies under the laws of the 
State of New York. 


Application will be made in due course to list these 
Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange and the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange.” 





THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE BONDS, SUB- 
JECT TO ALLOTMENT, AT 99% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF 
DELIVERY, TO YIELD 4.81% TO MATURITY. 





The undersigned reserve the right to close the subscription at any time without notice, to reject any appli- 
cation, to allot a smaller amount than applied for and to make allotments in their uncontrolled discretion. 

The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and subject to the ap- 
proval by their counsel of all legal proceedings in connection with the creation and issuance thereof. Temporary 
bonds will be delivered against payment in New York funds for bonds allotted, which temporary bonds will be 


exchangeable for definitive bonds when prepared. 


New York, November 8, 1928, 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Subscriptions for the above Bonds having been received in excess of the amount offered, the subscription list has 
been closed and this advertisement appears as a matter of record only 
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A Colossus 
Of Roads ! 


OU buy your 
ticket, follow your 
fellow travelers 


through a gate attended 
by a uniformed guard, 
climb aboard and select 
a seat near a window 
commanding a fine view 
of the country through 
which you will ride. It 
is no train you are boarding, but a 
stage—a motor stage. But thovgh it 
be a stage, it is no ordinary stage, no 
mere overgrown automobile; it’s a 
super-stage, a conveyance embodying 
every advantage and refinement that 
engineering skill can devise to enable 
you to travel with safety, comfort 
and speed. 

There is an observation deck that 
greatly enhances your opportunity for 
sight-seeing. The seats are individual 
reclining chairs, richly upholstered. 
There is a complete lavatory, with 
wash-stand and toilet. There is a 
smoking compartment and a radio set, 
with a loud speaker built into the ceil- 
ing of each compartment. There is 
a drinking fountain, and there are 
individual electric lights and large 
movable plate glass windows. And, 
most remarkable of all, there is a 
compact little kitchen, presided over 
by a uniformed steward, who serves 
hot meals on short notice. 

Your stage leaves Los Angeles, let 
us say, at7:15 a.m. All day it bowls 
along the Coast Highway without a 
stop, and at 9:15 Pp. M., you arrive in 
San Francisco, having completed the 
462-mile journey in fourteen hours. 


First Motor Stage Sleeper 
Appears—Charles F. Wren 
Plans Trans Continental Web 
of Tours “to See America”’ 


By Lucien Kellogg 


On the Pacific Coast the motor 
stage industry has developed to a 
point probably equalled nowhere else 
in the world. The explanation is sim- 
ple. Local conditions provided an op- 
portunity, and certain men saw the 
opportunity and made the most of it. 

Distances between cities and towns 
in the West are much greater than 
between those in the East and 
railroads are fewer. In California 
there are 855 towns and com- 
munities that rely solely on motor 
vehicles for transportation of both 
freight and passengers. Hence the 
striking facts revealed by the report 
of the Motor Stage and Truck De- 
partment of the State Railroad Com- 
mission of California for the year 
ending June 30, 1927. In 
that year the motor stage lines 
of California carried 33,- 
000,000 passengers, 3,000,000 
more than they carried in any 
previous year. Gross revenues 
totaled $22,451,646, and their 


Night travel on highways 
now possible on the Coast 


A scenic bus touring party, 
the driver sitting in his 
turret; seats become berths 


- shops. 
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investments totaled $27,037.01], 

Foremost among the companies op- 
erating motor stage lines in the Wes 
is the Pickwick Company. Its stage; 
travel over 7,000 miles of highway— 
from San Diego on the South to Port- 
land, Oregon, on the North, and from 
Los Angeles on the West ‘to St. Louis 
on the East. It serves a thousand 
cities and towns in eleven States. It 
operates twenty garages, ten of them 
equipped with complete machine 
In all the larger cities it 
serves it builds its own terminals. 

In San Diego it recently completed, 
at a cost of $500,000, a seven-story 
combined terminal and hotel build- 
ing, and it is building a similar one 
in San Francisco. The company em- 
ploys 1,500 persons, and in the course 
of a year its coaches burn up 2,000,- 
000 gallons of gasoline and wear out 
$400,000 worth of tires. 

It has had a remarkable career; the 
Pickwick Company, a career found- 
ed on such memorable events as a 
panic at home arid a _ revolution 
abroad. The revolution was the 
Mexican revolution of 1912, and it 
figures in the story because it drove 
a prosperous mining man from his 
Mexican holdings to seek refuge in 
San Diego. The refugee was A. L. 
Hayes, founder of the Pickwick Com- 
pany and now its vice-president. 
Seeking some way to earn a tempo- 
rary income, Hayes started an auto- 
mobile stage line between San Diego 
and the nearby town of Escondido, 
operating from the portals of the old 
Pickwick Theater in ‘San Diego. 
Hayes had selected a name for his 
little stage line, but the public was a 
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WESTINGHOUSE 











Two o’clock in the morning is a sched- 
uled hour for the modern baby’s bottle. 
At that time a thousand mothers, reach- 
ing for familiar switches, find the electric 
company still up and dressed, ready to 
give them as much light as they need. 

Giving you light at two in the morning 
is only one instance of your electric 
company’s continuous and _ unfailing 
service. To provide that service, a con- 
siderable investment has been made in 
equipment that is used only a short time 
each day. Men are working from dusk 
till dawn—to meet any emergency that 
might interrupt the delivery of current 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





SERVES 


t 2:00 A.M. 


-_ athousand babies need their bottles 
. - - your light company is still up and dressed 


Westinghouse 
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when and where it’s needed. 

Since 1913, in spite of improved and 
extended service, the cost of electricity 
has dropped an average of nearly 15 per 
cent.. The fact is significant of your 
electric company’s aim to give you 
every advantage of improved methods 
and equipment. , > “ 


Since Westinghouse first gave the world the alter- 
nating current that made possible our present use 
of electricity, this company has worked in co- 
operation with your electric light and power 
company to develop equipment that makes pos- 
sible the most efficient generation, transmission, 
distribution and use of electric power throughout 
your city. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
’ REPRESENTATIVES EVERYWHERE 









EVERYWHERE 
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jump ahead of him. From the start 
it called the antiquated busses then in 
use “Pickwick Stages,” and it refused 
to call them anything else. Forced 
into acquiescence by public usage, 
Hayes adopted the name, and “Pick- 
wick” it has been ever since. 

Abandoning his plan of returning 
to Mexico, Hayes pushed his stage 
line on up the interior country to 
Riverside and Los Angeles. Later 
he established or acquired other lines 
—one to the Imperial Valley, one 
along the coast route between Los 
Angeles and San Diego, and others 
connecting those two cities with vari- 
ous back-country points. 

In 1913, just a year behind—yes, 
there appeared upon the scene the 
man who was to become the foremost 
figure in the motor stage industry. 
Charles F. Wren, president of the 
Pickwick Company, was born in Mis- 
souri in 1885. Graduating from high 
school at the age of fifteen, he set 
out to complete his education in the 
school of hard knocks. Having set 
his heart on becoming an electrical 
engineer, he worked until he was 
twenty for telephone companies and 
in the electrical shops of street rail- 
way companies. At twenty-one he 
was wire chief for the telephone com- 
pany in El Paso, no mean job for a 
youngster. Young Wren first dis- 
played his genius for organization 
when he left El Paso and began build- 
ing toll lines on contract for a tele- 
phone company in Bisbee, Arizona. 
As a side line he entered the fuel and 
feed business, and to these he later 
added mining and brokerage. By 
1907 he had acquired a fortune, but 
the panic that year swept it away. 


HE year 1913 found Mr. Wren 

in Los Angeles, more or less on 
his uppers. His assets then con- 
sisted of a second-hand flivver a 
world of experience and the idea 
that there was money to be made in 
the tourist transportation business. 
Where the Metropolitan Theatre 
stands to-day there was a parking 
station in 1913—one of the first of 
its kind. Wren acquired that park- 
ing space and made it the base for a 
fleet of jitney busses operating be- 
tween Los Angeles and the beach 
town of Venice, twenty-five miles 
away. From the begining the ven- 
ture was successful. Jitneys were 
popular then, and Wren had the 
cability to organize the various opera- 
tors and concentrate them at his 
‘base. His station became, also, the 
Los Angeles terminus for Hayes’ 
Pickwick stages, and thus began the 
business relationship that was to make 
Pacific Coast history. 


In the Spring of 1916 Wren 


started his first inter-city stage line, 
from Los Angeles to San Fernando. 
In the Fall he extended the line to 
Santa Barbara, and thenceforth his 
progress up the Coast was rapid. Be- 
fore the end of 1918 he had reached 





San Francisco and had established 
numerous feeder lines. In 1918, too, 
Wren and Hayes joined forces, com- 
bined Wren’s Northern lines with 
Hayes’ Southern ones, and laid the 
foundation for the far-flung Pick- 
wick system that exists to-day. 

Progress since the consolidation 
has been as continuous and as rapid 
as it was before. In 1919 the com- 
pany added to its system the 740- 
mile link from San Francisco to 
Portland, and since then it has added 
and consolidated the 400-mile Red- 
wood Highway Route, up the Coast 
of Northern California, and lines to 
Salt Lake, Utah, Phoenix, Arizona, 
and El Paso, Texas, on the East. 
And last year the system was ex- 
tended from the Pacific Coast to St. 
Louis, bringing to the American pub- 
lic for the first time the opportunity 
to travel half way across the conti- 
nent in the coaches of a single com- 
pany. The route followed is High- 
way No. 66, the Main Street of 
America to dwellers in Chicago, St. 
Louis, Joplin, Oklahoma City, Ama- 
rillo and scores of other cities and 
towns. It is the principal motor 
route to the West; it can be used 
every month in the year, and it is 
paved or improved over more than 
70 per cent of the way. 


T is probably safe to say that no 

enterprise so great could have been 
built up without vision and adherence 
to an ideal. Mr. Wren recognized 
that in the West, more than anywhere 
else, . certain factors conspired to 
make the motor stage a popular means 
of travel—long distances between 
cities and towns; relative scarcity of 
railroads; good highways, and good 
climate the year round. With such 
conditions, he saw the success of the 
motor stage industry was assured if 
only it would give good service. And 
the devising of means to provide that 
good service he made his work. 

In every Pickwick terminal there 
is an information desk, where an at- 
tendant will help you to plan your 
trip. On one wall of the waiting- 
room there is a blackboard containing 
the names of cities and towns served 
by stages departing from that termi- 
nal, followed by the hours at which 
stages leave for those points. Near 
the exits to the loading space is sta- 
tioned a uniformed guard; he an- 
nounces the departure of stages and 
tells you what exit to take to get to 
your stage. At no time is the inex- 
perienced traveler left to his own re- 
sources and the possibility of missing 
his stage or boarding a wrong one. 

All these details, however, are inci- 
dental; they would weigh with you 
but little if you had to ride in an 
uncomfortable coach, so it is on the 
coach that the company bestows its 
most care. The company operates 
400 coaches, with capacities varying 
between 14 and 33 passengers, and it 
builds them in its own shops in Los 
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Angeles. The tires are balloons, and 
comfort is further provided by air 
springs. All passengers are assured 
desirable seats, for the rear portion 
of the coach, where the most sway 
is felt, is occupied by the baggage. 

The company’s coaches — espe- 
cially those on the longer runs— 
embody refinements that a few years 
ago were not even dreamed of. 
Take, for example, the new buffet 
coaches operating between San Diego 
and San Francisco. The driver sits 
in a raised pilot house, which gives 
him a more commanding view of the 
road and of the fenders of his 
coach. Your own view, as you sit in 
a raised passenger deck, is just as 
good as the driver’s. Your hat is 
fastened by a clip to the seat ahead 
of you, and your wraps or packages 
are parked in a rack overhead. A 
press of a button at one side of 
your seat summons the steward, to 
whom you give your order for lunch- 
eon; a press of another switches on 
the individual light over each pair of 
seats. Sliding curtains over each 
window keep out the sun on warm 
days, and on cool ones you have only 
to turn on the heat. 

At intervals the steward steps to 
the rear of the coach, where he opens 
a hinged panel in the polished walnut 
woodwork. He adjusts two dials and 
touches a button. “Now folks,” you 
hear the announcer say, “you are to 
hear a musical number broadcast 
from Station KFI, Los Angeles,” 
and music fills the coach. 

The latest achievement of the Pick- 
wick designers is the “Nitecoach,” 
with sleeping quarters for twenty- 
six persons, complete dining service, 
lavatory and many other features. 


HE entrance is an arched door- 

way near the front of the car, 
opening on a compact kitchen. This 
leads into a high-roofed center aisle 
running the length of the car, on 
either side of which are the sleeping 
compartments of the upper and lower 
deck. These are deftly converted into 
seating spaces during the day. While 
the berths are taken down the passen- 
gers sit in extra seats toward the 
front and rear of the car. 

“The future will see co-ordination 
of all great motor stage lines in a 
gigantic web, to serve every part of 
the United States—smoothly, swiftly, 
safely, with a high standard of equip- 
ment, courtesy and terminal facili- 
ties,’ says Mr. ,Wren. 

“Co-operation has been accom- 
plished on the Coast to a degree, and 
we are now in the midst of further 
plans for inter-line agreements. The 
Middle West is coming up to the same 
scale of efficiency, as line meets line 
and all are welded into one strong, 
smooth-working unit. The East, too, 
is showing remarkable progress. The 
new transcontinental lines are weav- 
ing the whole fabric together into a 
great net of scenic travel.” 
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SUCCESS INVESTING BUSINESS OF BIISINESS 


ORGANIZED HOWTO BUSINESS TAKING AUTO- BUSINESS TIPS ON TIPS CN 
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What a Wonderful 
Christmas Gift to Give! 
FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY 


With Three Years’ Subscription to Forbes Magazine 


IFTEEN of our fastest selling business books combined in a twelve volume, 
uniform set—that is FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY. The contents are 
identical with the original editions of these books, only the illustrations have been 
removed. The economies necessary to enable us to make this offer were effected 
in the binding and paper used. The prestige of Forbes Magazine guarantees 
the handsomeness, usefulness, readability and durability of the FORBES BUSI- 


NESS LIBRARY. 


The Most. Useful Business A GIFT 
Lib E Compiled for Someone Whom You WANT TO PLEASE 
ay Se ew Forbes Magazine itself is $5.00 per year. We are 
' offering a three-year subscription to Forbes Magazine 
Nowhere but in FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY will 7,7 che 12 volumes of FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY 
you find such a combination of authorities on business. __4 04, gop only $16.20. (Regular price $18.00. We 


The value of a business book depends on the experi- are allowing a special Christmas discount.) (It may be 
ence and achievements of the author. No one can ust as well to state here that we cannot, under any 
question the outstanding value of books written by cércumstances, nor for any price, acce pt orders for 
such men as James H. Rand, Jr. President of Reming- FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY without the three- 
ton-Rand, Inc., a $60,000,000 corporation—Roger W. J¢4r subscription to FORBES MAGAZINE.) 
Babson, President, Babson’s Statistical Organization— There are, doubtless, many of your friends, associates 
John Moody, President, Moody’s Investors Service— 2nd members of your family whom you particularly 
B. C. Forbes, Editor, Forbes Magazine—Herbert N. WISH to please. You cannot equal FORBES BUSI- 
Casson, William R. Basset, Homer J. Buckley and the NESS LIBRARY and three years of FORBES as a gift. 
These men are all leaders in their field. And GIVE A.GIFT TO YOURSELF! ! Don’t for- 

get yourself! Make a gift of FORBES BUSINESS 

FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY will carry you LIBRARY and three-year subscription to FORBES 
through problems in selling, distributing, manufactur- MAGAZINE to yourself. If you are at eceiinit'<ell- 
ing, management, investments and personal financing. scriber, your subscription will be extended for three 
It will inspire you when you are depressed—it will give years beyond the date of expiration. 


others. 


you a new, refreshing virility when your own ideas A handsome Christmas card will be sent announcing 
come a little slowly. your gift. SEND IN YOUR ORDER TO-DAY 
FORBES—120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Ee SO. eee COO RNT|: ". N ety ce 
All right! I enclose $............. ($16.20 for each order. Add $1.50 for Canadian postage and $3 for Foreign). Send 
Forbes Business Library and 3 years of Forbes Magazine to the following addresses with my compliments: 
EE re Ne rere cae RET en RE ONT REE TE ce RI Secrets oes arate ott Ey ey sad oh sew Ray aM ep ee 
ee 8 oo. aoe Re Si Cul OEG be ww: eae aa eared NIN i. Sos o Ss Cale Sath a oo etn en Te ee 
City and State .... 2.2... cence esc cern cece recs cccensasons Ree CU 2... tune neur ation ey Ee ei et es 


Woomer DEAR 5. oo s. kane + 5. Se Sus RG ee ses CW wos TS COPA DSN o vinle + olin Serres eo Lege deta a Whe Mathis aha 
Wisse MG 2 5.0 Cod a 6 os See Sao See ba be be. Bae 


ie 8 Pe ee el Peer cee io) are eo “ts patie tal hen. ge ee SR ER TO Wed hc Ae 
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60,000 Shares 


Moody’s Investors Service 


Participating Preference Stock 
(Without Par Value) 


Preferred as to dividends at the rate of $3 per share per annum, and no more, cumulative from November 15, 1928, payable quarter! 
on the fifteenth days of February, May, August and November in each year, and participating share for share with the Common Stock 
in any dividends paid in any year after the Common Stock has received dividends aggregating $2.25 per share in any such year. 
Preferred in any liquidation to the extent of $50. per share and accrued and unpaid preferential dividends at the rate of $3. per share per 
annum, plus any previously declared and unpaid participating dividends, if any, thereon, before any sum shall be paid on the Common 
Stock; and also entitled, after $50. per share, plus any previously declared and unpaid dividends, if any, on fhe Common Stock, has been 
paid on the Common Stock, to participate, share for share, with the Common Stock in the distribution of the remaining assets. Non- 
voting except in certain instances, to be provided in the Certificate of Incorporation as amended. 


BANKERS Trust Company, Transfer Agent GUARANTY Trust CoMPANY OF NEw York, Registrar 
CAPITALIZATION 


(Upon completion of proposed recapitalization and this financing) 
To be presently 


Authorized Outstanding 
Participating Preference Stock (Without Par Value)..... 60,000 Shs. 60,000 Shs. 
Common Stock (Without Par Value)..................... 60,000 Shs. 60,000 Shs. 


THE COMPANY HAS NO FUNDED DEBT 





Mr. John Moody, President of Moody’s Investors Service, has summarized his letter to us as follows: 


HISTORY AND BUSINESS: Started with a nominal c apital of $1,500 in 1908, the business was incorporated 
under its present name in 1914 as a New Jersey corporation. Practically the entire resources of the Company 
have been derived from its profits. It has never had a bank loan, and has regularly taken advantage of trade 
discounts. For the past twenty years the volume of b usiness has increased each year, excepting a*slight decrease 
in the year 1918. 

Its activities include the publication of “Moody’s Manual of Investments” (five annual volumes with Monthly 

Supplements), universally recognized as standard auth orities on security investments, both American and Foreign; 
the operation of Moody’s Rating System, used as a guide b y thousands of investors and bankers; and the render- 
ing of various forms of investment, analytical and res earch service to bankers, financial institutions, corporations 
and individual investors. 
ASSETS: A balance sheet of the Company as at Septem ber 30, 1928, after giving effect to the proposed re- 
capitalization, exchange of capital stock, this financin g, and matters incidental thereto, as certified to by Haskins 
& Sells, Certified Public Accountants, shows Current Ass ets of $1,179,810.96, including $968,528.45 in cash and 
marketable securities, and Current Liabilities of $185,214.75, a ratio of over 6 to 1. Certain assets, including the 
statistical plants in New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles, standing type used in the printing of the annual 
Manuals, the records and formulae for carrying on Moody’s Rating System, which have been developed over a 
long series of years, and “Good-will’, which in a business so widely known is of large potential value, are 
carried in the Balance Sheet at $1. ; 
EARNINGS: Net earnings of the Company for the perio ds indicated below, after all charges, and adjusted to 
give effect to non-recurring items (averaging $144, 186.38 per annum), due to reduction of executive salaries, 
discontinuance of bonuses to officers and employes, effec tive October 1, 1928, and advances to the London 
subsidiary company for development purposes, and to Federal and New York State taxes at present rates, as 
certified to by Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Account ants, were as follows: 


Equivalent Per Share 


Net Earnings of Participating 
as Above Preference Stock 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1925..............c ccc ccc ceees $212,414.29 $3.54 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1926.....................2000- 262,880.31 438 
*Nine months ended Sept. 30, 1927.................. 295,723.29 493 
Vear ended Sent. Db, TOTS... .. 2... ccccccccecsccces 338,691.73 5.64 


*Fisca] Year changed to end Sept. 30th. 


DIVIDEND RECORD: The dividend record since incorp oration in 1914 on the old Common Stock outstanding 
prior to the proposed recapitalization has been as follows: 1915, 6% cash and 66-2/3% stock; 1916, 200% cash 
and 100% stock; 1917, 75% cash; 1918, 20% cash and 20% stock; 1919, 33-1/3% cash and 66-2/3% stock; 1920, 
60% cash; 1921, 40% cash and 20% stock; 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1925, 20% cash; 1926, 6214% cash and 30% stock; 
1927 (9 months ended September 30th), 80% cash and 20% stock; 1928 (to September 30th), 50% cash. 


MANAGEMENT: Because of the nature of the business, which is largely that of analyzing and expressing 
opinions of security investments and furnishing inv estment ratings, Moody’s Investors Service has always stood 
absolutely detached and independent of financial interests, does not accept any financial or other advertising, 
and its owners have no business interest in any banking, brokerage, or securities firm or corporation. The 
Company does not execute orders or buy or sell securities for its clients, its position in relation to the security 
markets being exclusively that of impartial advisor. This policy will be continued. Every share of the Common 
Stock will be owned by active workers in the business, an d provision will be made designed to perpetuate such 
ownership. The Board of Directors is expected to continue as at present with no banking or other outside 
representative thereon. 





Legal details in connection with the issuance of this stock will be pas sed upon for us by Messrs. Beekman, Bogue & Clark. and for 
the Company by Messrs. Greene & Hurd, of New York. Accounts of the Company have been examined by Haskins & Sells, Cer- 
tified Public Accountants. 





We offer this stock when, as and if issued and accepted by us and subject to prior sale and the approval of counsel. It is expected 
that temporary certificates or interim receipts, exchangeable later for temporary or definitive certificates, will be ready for delivery on 
or about December 4, 1928. J 


This offering represents company financing only to the extent of 10,000 shares, the balance of this stock being acquired from individuals. 


Price $52 per Share 


Potter & Company 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
FIVE NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 


We do not guarantee the statements and figures presented herein, but they are taken from sources which we believe reliable. 
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The Secrets of the Zeppelin 


Come to America 

(Continued from page 20) 
It has already been demonstrated 
in connection with the flights of 
Lindbergh, Byrd and others to 
Europe that much can be done in this 
connection by getting reports from 
ships at sea. But these were special 
occasions. What will be needed in 
connection with regular trans-ocean 
flying will be a system of regular 
reports. 

Meteorologists of the world are 
already anticipating this need and at 
a recent conference in London, at 
which all the principal maritime na- 
tions were represented, plans were 
laid for an international service of 
this kind to be broadcast, probably 
twice a day. 

It should be remarked here that 
the weather hazard is far less for- 
midable for airships than it is for 
airplanes. In the first place, the 
much greater cruising radius of the 
airship permits it to make detours to 
avoid storms which the danger of 
fuel exhaustion in an airplane tends 
to prohibit. But the most important 
advantage of the airship over the air- 
plane in this connection is the fact that 
it can function as a free balloon, re- 
maining in the air almost indefinitely 
to ride out storms. 


S regards the outlook for lighter- 
than-air transportation in Amer- 
ica, the consensus of experts in the 
field seems to be that the establish- 
ment of regular, commercial, trans- 
Atlantic service is still several years 
off. The tendency is to be conserva- 
tive, yet the possibility that America, 
because of the advantageous position 
as outlined here will forge ahead 
much faster, must not be overlooked. 
The aim at first will no doubt be 
to link New York with the capitals 
of Europe, following a Northerly 
course in warm weather, and flying 
further South during the Winter. 
Service across the Pacific, to South 
America, the West Indies, Bermuda, 
Florida and other points now reached 
by ships will no doubt follow. 
American airships must also 
reckon with competition from for- 
eign countries. Restrictions on Ger- 
many have now been removed as far 
as commercial aviation is concerned ; 
Great Britain is building two big 
ships and has plans for more, while 
Italy has ambitions, at least in the 
Mediterranean. This competition, 
however, should be welcomed rather 
than feared, especially by the public, 
which will profit by the improved 
service and greater speed which will 
no doubt result from the rivalry. 
Above all, America’s advantage in 
the matter of helium and her equality 
with Germany in the availability of 
experts should be factors of ever- 
increasing importance in the devel- 
opment of lighter-than-air transpor- 
tation. 
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/ “MIAME-SUPERIOR fo the RIVIERA’ 


R. T. Shelly, Managing Dir. Norton Motors, Birmingham, Enyland 
Bice se ead «ae 


“Miami, as place to get well, is without exc option ‘Ce ——— spot in 
otor Car Company. ’ 


“No other city in the world is geographically situated like Miami, the 
playground, the health resort of the world.’ ”"_U.S. Judge Henry D, Clayton. 


“South Florida, to may mind, has “y real assets, The first and best 
of them is the blending of the sea and sky and air to make about the best 
place on earth to live and be happy, at a time of year when few places in 


\ the northern hemisphere are worth living in’. M. ko yprident, 


» Cur tiss Aeroplane and Motor Company. 
oe 


“The important point is that I find the cost. of. living in Miami to the 
man of average mean 4% one who ponte to go to a Warm climate in 
winter and not overspend imself doing/it, is exceedingly and astonishingly 

sheville Citizen. ‘te 
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World’s Greatest Winter Descek 
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USINESS has given 
still another blow to the 
old theory that it is 
hesitant and irregular during 
a Presidential election year. 
Not only was the generally 


Forbes T ime-Saving News 


A Digest 
for 


Busy Business Men 


largest for a comparable date 
since 1925. 

Motor car production for 
October is estimated at just 
under 400,000 units. This 


total shows a moderate sea- 





growing tide of prosperity 


sonal decline from the figure 








fairly steady before election 
but it has continued its up- 
ward march thereafter and 
conditions appear still to be 
close to their previous high 
levels. 

Pig iron output for October 
set a new high for the year at 
3,374,000 tons, which figures 
are also the largest since 
March of 1927. Steel produc- 
tion likewise set a new high 
record for the year, and ex- 
ports thus far in 1928 are the 
largest witnessed in any cor- 
responding period for many 
years past. 

Operations in the domestic 
steel industry have declined 
slightly from around the be- 
ginning of the past month but 
are still from 15 to 20 per 
cent. over the same time last 
year. The Corporation is 












The News Summary 
Gold Imports Gain...... ee 


Germany Sets High Record for For- 


Ree are 69 there are still good chances of 
Rail Traffic Passes Peak........... 58 1928 eclipsing the previous 
Motor and Airplane Prices Down.. 59 record year of 1926 and set- 
More Millionaires for U. S ot 2s SS Se Se 

‘ + i luli history of automotive output. 
Canadian Exports Increase........ 69 
Ocean Shipping Rates Firm....... 62, UILDING reports are 
Japan Hails New Emperor........ 69 somewhat mixed and 
Electrification of Railroads........ 58 confusing, but the most au- 


Nicaragua Holds Peaceful Election 69 
Oil Output Still in Higher Trend.. 64 
66 


Airplane Exports Jump........... 
France Gets New Cabinet 


60 
International Aviation Conference.. 66 
Hoover Off for South America.... 65 
New Records for Brokers’ Loans.. 62 





















of 435,000 units in September 
of this year, but far above the 
227,000 units produced in the 
corresponding month of last 
year. Seasonal trend is now 
on the decline and indications 
are that figures for the past 
month will continue to show 
a moderate falling off, though 


thoritative agencies show con- 
tract figures at a new high. 
F. W. Dodge Corporation re- 
ports contracts awarded in 37 
states east of the Rocky 
Mountains during the month 








down about one per cent. to 





of October at a grand total 









around 85 per cent. of ca- 






86 per cent. 










in strong fashion with a few 
increases in plates and bars. 


in its unfilled tonnage, which stands 





per cent., and the average for the industry is slightly over 


RICES are holding their comparatively high levels 


Despite the high rate of 
activity United States Steel Corporation reports a gain 


pacity. Independents show a like reduction to about 87 3 per cent. higher than the previous month, 6 per cent. 
above the same month in 1927, and sets up a new high 
record for corresponding periods in the history of the 


industry. 


scattered additional 


at 3,750,000, or the 

















The totals for September of 1928 
show that month’s basis of a 5.04 per 
cent. return on their own estimated 





valuation claims, while based on rate- 





Net Above Last Year But Still Below 

1926. Car Loadings Pass Peak. 

Car-Load Average Lightens 

INAL net railway operating in- 

come for all Class I roads during 
the month of September is reported at 
$134,513,000 and shows the small gain 
over last year which was indicated by 
the early individual reports. The Sep- 
tember total compares with $128,350,000 
in August of this year and with $132,- 
770,000 in September of last year. 

This year’s September report did not 
show as large a gain over the previous 
month as was shown at the same time 
last year. While the 1928 figure is 
moderately ahead of 1927, the total is 
still far behind the September figure of 
$145,763,000 turned in for 1926 and is 
even slightly behind that month for 
1925. 









making valuations the September return 
is at the rate of nearly 6 per cent. 


Smaller Gross—Higher Net 


ROSS revenues of the Class I car- 

riers for September actually show - 
a decline of $10,000,000, or nearly 2 
per cent., from the same month of last 
year, but increased operating efficiency 
and lowered costs made possible the 
increase in net profits. 

For the first ten months of 1928, net 
operating income amounts to $820,000,- 
000, or a gain of 1.25 per cent. over the 
$810,000,000 shown in the same period 
of last year. 

Weekly figures on loadings of revenue 
freight have begun their usual seasonal 
trend toward lower levels and it ap- 
pears that, with the seasonal peak of 
traffic passed, the week of September 
29th will stand as the high record for 


Colder weather and general prosperity account largely 
for more favorable sales reports from the wholesale de- 
partment store field. 
while chain store figures continue to show their usual 
rapid gains over previous years. 








of $597,000,000. This figure is 


Mail order sales are irregular, 







1928, with a total of 1,196,768 cars 
loaded. 

This record compares with a high of 
only 1,129,000 cars as the 1927 peak, 
set up October 20, but is still moder- 
ately below the 1926 peak for all time 
which reached the high record of 
1,208,878 cars in the single week ended 
October 27th. It will be noted that the 
1928 peak was reached earlier than 


usual. 
| by general car loading figures have 
been running about midway between 
those turned in at comparable periods 
of 1927 and 1926. Such figures for 1928 
have been running well ahead of last 
year but, with a few notable excep- 
tions, moderately behind the record- 
breaking volume of the Fall season two 
years ago. 

Pennsylvania Railroad has announced 
plans for electrification of its lines from 
New York to Wilmington. The pro- 
ject will cost around $100,000,000 and 
will take about seven years. The Read- 
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tions for Pennsylvania crude oil 15 
ing Railroad Company has also an- 
nounced commencement of its project 
for electrification. The plan is begun 
with a proposal to spend $20,000,000 
n the routes in the Philadelphia area. 

American Railway Association re- 
wae! a decline in the average load of 
freight cars during 1928. Higher speed 
with smaller loads is not efficient from 
an operating standpoint and a move- 
ment is on foot to increase the 1evenue 
loads in freight cars. The 30-tons-per- 


car goal set by the roads in 1923 has 
never been reached. 

















Commodities Irregular But Generally 
Firm. Oil Prices Advance. Auto- 
mobiles and Airplanes Lower 


eS of commodity prices 
has been comparatively narrow 
and somewhat irregular, but the general 
level of quotations has held fairly firm 
and the balance is perhaps slightly on 
the upside. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Mo. Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index ...... 192.945 194.734 191.715 
Bradstreet’s ....... 13.0131 13.1285 13.3937 
Bureau of Labor.. 100.1 98.9 96.5 


Professor Irving Fisher’s wholesale 
price index of 200 representative com- 
modities has continued its gradual de- 
cline, which has now been in progress 
for about two months. Based on 1926 
average prices as 100, the latest index 
figure stands at 97.6. This is the lowest 
level which the Fisher index has 
reached in about six months and com- 


tically stationary. Copper is resting at 
pares with a figure of just under par for 
the latter part of September. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


ee $1.23 $1.241%4 $1.33 
OO rr on oe 86% 87 
Oats, ae 45 45 48 
Cotton, Mid. May .... 19.30 19.50 19.60 
Aare 6.20 6.20 7.00 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio..... 18 17% .15 
Saar .0520 0525 0580 
Beef, Family ......... 00 00 28.00 
SOG ER, PMB. cscs 20.25 20.25 22.75 
Steel, Pittsburgh 33.00 33.00 33.00 
ol eT ne Pe ee 6.35 6.50 6.25 
erry wr Hee. 6.00 16.00 13.50 
Zine, E. St. Louis .... 6.29 6.25 5.65 
iG eceembowabawecas 85 49.25 57.60 
Rubber, Ma a seeaoasee 184, 19 36 
Crude Oil, id-Con... 1.21 1.21 7 
RE 18 .18 Bf 


HE grain markets have been more 

quiet than usual and the general 
movement has been irregular. Wheat 
prices have continued to reflect pros- 
pects for a world crop larger than that 
of last year and closed the month a 
cent or two per bushel below quota- 
tions current several weeks ago. Oats 
are practically unchanged, with market 
movements practically negligible in re- 
cent weeks. The outstanding point of 
strength has been the corn market, 
which has received good buying on a 
somewhat smaller government estimate 
for the 1928 crop, as well as on indica- 
tions of a smaller carry-over and ma- 
terial increase in domestic consumption. 
Corn futures have been generally strong 
in recent weeks and current quotations 
show a gain of from 2 to 4 cents per 
bushel over the levels of mid November. 


4 ew petroleum market has been 
showing a firmer tone for the past 
six weeks and the recent advance in 
crude prices was not unexpected. Major 
producers have advanced their quota- 


59 


cents per barrel all around. This is 
the fifth successive advance in this qual- 
ity of crude thus far in 1928 and brings 
current quotations to $3.60 per barre!, 
or nearly $1 per barrel above the 1927 
low point. 

Coffee prices have continued to ad- 
vance into high ground for the past 
couple years and present levels are 
about 3 cents per pound wholesale 
higher than at the same period in 1927. 
Both sugar and rubber, on the other 
hand, have shown a moderate tendency 
toward ease and have reacted slightly 
in recent weeks. 


Motor Price Cuts 


HE first indications of general 

changes in motor car prices have 
come within the past couple weeks and 
continue the previous trend toward 
lower levels. Dodge Brothers and 
Willys-Overland are two of the im- 
portant motor producers who announced 
lower selling prices within the past 
month. 


The price cutting movement has made 
its entrance into the aviation field. 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation has 
announced a reduction in the price of 
its famous Whirlwind motor from 
$4,900 to $4,000. 

The steel market is holding its recent 
advances in good form and the few 
small changes during the past month 
have been chiefly towards somewhat 
higher levels. The market for cast iron 
pipe has strengthened decidedly in the 
past week or so and the most recent 
quotations on standard sizes are from 
$36 to $37 per ton, compared with 
around $34 per ton at the beginning of 
the past month. 

Miscellaneous metals have been prac- 
tically stationary. Copper is resting at 
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credit conditions. 
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Where business is designated as “good” in 
the above map, it is actually good now and 
not merely good by comparison with a 


The factors considered are: 
industry, employment, trade, money and 
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Every Value Fact 





Scrupulous, precise, complete — 
American Appraisal Service lays 
before the property owner a valu- 
ation which will serve as a basis 
for placing insurance or adjusting 
loss, correcting plant and cost 
accounts, considering merger or 
sale, or any activity in which the 
value, condition, layout or compo- 


sition of property must be known. 






THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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ticker and telegraph 
Service to 


New York 
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around 10 cents after its recent rapid 
advance and the only substantial move. 
ment in recent weeks has been in tin, 
which shows a further recovery from its 
recent low prices. 

















Credit Position Still Firm. Gold Ship- 
ments from London Increase. New 
Record for Brokers’ Loans 


= most of the past month 
the credit situation has appeared 
slightly easier, though, as. previously re- 
ported, such tendency was barely. de- 
finable and was certainly not material. 
The general situation in the money 
market is still one of decidedly high 
rates, with most credit instruments not 
far from the highest witnessed since 


the distressing times of 1921. 
2 Wks. Year 


Ruling Ago Ago 
Ce CEE osc ctccscsace 7% 74% 3% 
60-90 day time ........ 7 7 4 
Commercial paper ...... 514 533 4 
New York rediscount... 5 5 3% 


—— offerings have staged a 
moderate come-back after their 
severe decline’ in the late Summer 
months, but the totals are still far be- 
low those reported for earlier months in 
the year. 

Total new security issues during the 
month of October are reported at just 
over $660,000,000. Although showing a 
large increase above the $434,000,000 in 
the preceding month, the latest totals 
are still considerably below the $776,- 
000,000 turned in for October of last 
year. 


BOND OFFERINGS STILL LOW 
wie (NEW ISSUES 2 MILLIONS of DOLLARS) 
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By far the greater portion of the new 
financing has been in stocks and the 
totals for new bond issues are only 
slightly ahead of the preceding month. 


Gold from London 

4 pers gold movement continues once 
more to favor this country but 
the volume is small compared to the 
huge amounts exported in the earlier 
part of 1928. Most of the shipments in 
recent weeks have come from Great 
Britain, and Sterling still hovers un- 
comfortably close to the practical ex- 
port point. Final figures will show 
probably not much over $10,000,000 as 
the net import movement of gold into 
the United States for the month of 
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| Were you in on 
MoNTGOMERY WARD eo 





e | WILL YOU BE 
*, | IN ON THE 





Next Montgomery Ward ? | 3+ 








ID you participate in 
the great profits in 
MONTGOMERY 

WARD? Were you in on 
DUPONT? WARNER 
BROS.? CHRYSLER? Have 
you been in on all these great 
profits, or were you content to sit 
on the side lines while the parade 


of American progress and pros- 
perity marches by — while properly 
advised investors reap amazing 
profits? 


Montgomery Ward has been the 
biggest thing in this great stock 
market, almost the biggest thing in 
our recent industrial development. 


Montgomery Ward was recom- 
mended by McNEEL’S on July 30 
selling at 170 after having been 
originally recommended three years 
ago at $51.4 share. It has since been 
re-recommended at 230, 260, 280, 
340—as a stock which would sell at 
$300, $400, $500 a share—as a stock 
which everyone should purchase to 
lock up in his strong box. 





duPont was recommended to the 
members of McNeel’s at a@ fraction 
of its present price—when it was sell- 
ing at 145. Today it is selling at an 
equivalent of more than $1,200 for 
those shares. 








Warner Bros. was recommended 
last summer at 40 just as it was about 
to revolutionize the motion picture 


industry; six weeks later it sold at 130. 


Chrysler was recommended to the 
members of McNeel’s when it was 
selling at 70; in ten weeks it had 
doubled in price. 


Is it any wonder that thousands of 
investors in every State in the coun- 
try, from Coast to Coast, in virtually 
every country in the civilized world, 
subscribe to McNeel’s. 


They are reaping the benefit of it; 
they are making tremendous returns 
from their investments; they are 
making profits almost beyond their 
dreams, because they have had 
courageous and far-sighted financial 
counsel, because they have had ad- 
visors with vision. 


Have you had the advantage of 
all these great opportunities; have 
you been participating in the great 
profits of American progress and 
achievement? Do you know what 
is going on, or is this endless parade 
of soaring stocks and stock markets 
a mystifying spectacle to you? 


Undoubtedly it is mystifying to 
innumerable people that stocks con- 
tinue to advance, when so many 
bankers and industrial leaders are 
outspokenly bearish. This whole 
stock market is only understandable 
against a background of modern 











achievement. Unquestionably the 
speculative imagination is inflamed. 
But this stock market represents 
something more than the mere stimu- 
lation of the speculative spirit. This 
country has probably made more 
progress in industrial achievement in 
the last four years than in any simi- 
lar period of history. Tremendous 
strides in all forms of transportation 
of goods, communication of ideas, 
the things which represent perma- 
nent progress—the aeroplane, radio, 
iceless refrigeration, chain-store dis- 
tribution—have stimulated men’s ef- 
forts. They stimulate research, in- 
vention, they stimulate new processes 
for reducing costs, they stimulate 
production and create new wealth. 
They stimulate men. 


These are the things which have 
stimulated the speculative imagina- 
tion, and which to some extent, jus- 
tify that stimulation. 


That is why there will be more and 
more opportunities for money- 
making, more and more opportuni- 
ties to participate in the creation of 
new wealth. Today there are great 
opportunities in America; tomorrow 
there will be greater ones. Those 
who are properly advised will take 
part in the reaping. Do you plan to 
be among them? 


If so,—sign this Coupon 


Service, illustrating exactly how you are 


the members of your Service. 
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CINE SERVICE----~ 
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126 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 


Please send me one.of your recent issues of bulletins revealing the character and scope of your 
fitting your clients, and containing your specific 
investment program—with definite buying and selling rec dati now Cole g issued 
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Mr. B. G. Dahlberg and his asso- 
ciatesin the Southern Sugar Company 
arecarrying outa large program. They 
have acquired more than a hundred 
and ten thousand acres of the most 
fertile and most nearly perfect lands 
for growing sugar on earth. They have 
brought under safe water control 
nearly forty thousand acres of these 
lands, on the southern rim of Lake 
Okeechobee in Florida. They have 
constructed two modern sugar mills; 
one, of 1,500 tons daily capacity, the 
first unit of an eventual 7,500-ton 
mill, at Clewiston; the other, of 600 
tons daily capacity, at Canal Point. 
They have a large acreage planted in 
sugar cane for the 1928 grinding sea- 
son. Every step of this development 
has been taken under the supervision 
of highly competent engineers and 
sugar men and only after the most 
thorough experimental work had 
been carried out. 

All this is being done in the firm 
belief that the United States can, and 


























THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 
Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 













Bagasse — a Nigger 
in the Woodpile” 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


Executive Offices: 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


should, grow a great deal more of its 
sugar supply. 

But sugar production is not the 
only object of this program. In fact 
it was the growing demand for a cer- 
tain by-product of sugar manufacture 
that started the entire project. 


This by-product is bagasse, the 
shredded sugar cane that comes out 
of the mill when the sugar is extracted. 
Bagasse is the raw material out of 
which Celotex, the modern insulating 
board, is made. Seven years ago Cel- 
otex was nothing but an idea. Today 
the Celotex mills are producing over 
three hundred million feet of this 
efficientand popular building material 
each year! 


To assure an adequate supply of 
bagasse, as well as to create a larger 
domestic sugar industry, these com- 
panies’ operations are being carried 
forward with all possible vigor and 
despatch. A booklet describing their 
activities will be sent upon request. 


Mills and Plantations in Florida 


THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 











Fenner & Beane Building 








Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout the South 


~FENNER & BEANE 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity Exchanges 


60 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


New Orleans 
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October, but indications are that the 
past month will show a more materia] 
balance. 

Approximately $30,000,000 of gold hes 
been imported into this country from 
London since the movement began a 
couple months ago. This figure is al- 
ready slightly over the previous esti- 
mates for the movement and authorities 
now admit that the total volume may 
reach as high as $75,000,000 or $100,- 
000,000 before the flow ceases. 

New Records for Brokers’ Loans 

ROKERS’ loans are still riding 

higher and setting new high rec- 
ords for all time with each new report. 
The New York Stock Exchange has 
reported total loans by its members at 
the huge total of $5,880,000,000, a gain 
of more than $366,000,000 in a single 
month and by just that amount the 
largest total ever reported. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, in its weekly statements, shows 
much the same tendency. The latest 
weekly report indicates total brokers’ 
loans at $4,979,000,000, with the figures 
promising to go over the top into new 
ground above five billion dollars for the 
first time in the history of this calcula- 
tion. Recent weekly gains have been 
running anywhere from $50,000,000 to 
well over $100,000,000 and the Reserve 
Bank calculation has iumped nearly 
$400,000,000 in a single month. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
continue to swell in volume and are still 
running nearly three billion dollars per 
week ahead of the corresponding 
periods last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





District 1928 1927 
PU NE. oc csacasenen $9,310,821,000 $6,970,814,000 
OE ORS 798,463,000 720,020,000 
Philadelphia ......... 628,820,000 494,393,000 
2 EY ees 740,522,000 611,682,000 
Richmond ........00. 309,336,000 321,787,060 
CS REE 3934,000 300,177,000 
AGREED dnadicscndcceds 1,495,651,000  1,335,856,000 
St. Louis | techies xtasoepereiis 319,449,000 325,991,600 
Minneapolis ........... 225,883,000 230,459,000 
MONses CRY .cecercesn 325,494,000 314,759,000 
Ee 216,803,600 208,933,000 
San Francisco ........ 873,838,000 789,876,000 

IE -ecaesacacans $15,558,014,000 $12,624,748,000 




















Ocean Freight Rates Firm. Encourage- 
ment for U. S. Builders. Exports 
at New High Record 

HE ocean freight market con- 
tinues strong but with little 
change. Demands for tonnage have 
held steady and even though they have 
not expanded materially the current 
shortage of general cargo space is ex- 
pected to hold through to the close of 
the year, with rates holding strong. 
There have been only a few changes in 
rates in recent weeks, but these have 
all been toward slightly higher figures. 

The National Foreign Trade Council 
has issued a report for the first nine 
months of the current year which shows 
that American export trade for that 
period has set up a new high record for 
all time in volume. Actual values are 
also the highest seen for any com- 
parable period since 1921. 

Of the $3,563,000,000 of exports re- 
ported for the first three quarters, 
about 73 per cent., the highest propor- 
tion on record, fall into the wholly or 
partly manufactured classifications. 
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Spain Offers— 


QJ 22,000,000 people able to buy American Cj 22,000,000 able, receptive, concentrated 


) goods. buyers close at hand, as near New York 
The per capita wealth of Spain is $1,849.20. as San Francisco. 
Spain is third wealthiest of World Powers. It is 3,300 miles from New York to Barce- 


lona. It is 3,000 miles from New York to 
San Francisco. 


GQ) 22,000,000 able, receptive, concentrated, 


QJ 22,000,000 able buyers, receptive to 
American products. 
Spain’s total imports have increased 500% 


in the last ten years. In 1918 her imports were close-at-hand buyers,economical to ship to. 
$108,500,000.00. In 1928 (based on figures for the It costs less and is faster to ship to Spain 
first eight months) the conservative estimate via water than to ship via water to California. 
is $530,000,000.00. Of this total $60,000, 000.00 

was American goods. GJ] 22,000,000 able, receptive, concentrated, 


close-at-hand, economical-to-do-business- 
with buyers, easy to win! 


The Barcelona Exposition offers to American 
Manufacturers their first and best opportunity 


CG} 22,000,000 able, receptive buyers, con- 
centrated in a market the size of ‘the 
State of California. 


In Spain’s area of 195,061 square miles to win this desirable market. And buyers of 
there are 22,712,000 people, an average of thirty-one other countries of the world are 
116.4 per square mile. More than three times being urged to attend through a world-wide 
the density of the population of the Uuited States. advertising campaign. 


For vital statistics and information on the market for your product in Spain and world markets apply 
to M. VENTURA, U. S. Delegate, Exhibition of Barcelona, Steinway Hall, Dept. 112 New York City 


Come to BARCELONA in 1929 and see what Spain offers! 


International Exhibition Barcelona 


May—1929—December 
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South by Sea 



































































and 


ONLY ‘110% 


including 
Berth and Meals at Sea 
on 


“Morgan Line” Steamship 
DIXIE, CREOLE or 
MOMUS 


Lv. NewYork . Saturday 
Ar. New Orleans . Fridav 
Lv. New Orleans Wednesday 
Ar. NewYork . Monday 































































































SERVING also those 
destined to the South, 
Southwest or West be- 
yond New Orleans. Con- 
necting with the famous 
“Sunset Limited,” the 
“Argonaut” and other 
Southern Pacific trains. 

































































For information, literature 
and reservations, apply to 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


165 Broadway at Cortlandt Street 
(Twentieth Floor) 


931 Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 
Telephone Cortlandt 4800 
























































HE United States Shipping Board 
has announced opening of bids for 
45 of its laid-up vessels. Further en- 
couragement for domestic shipbuilders 
is also offered in the sales contract, 
which calls for all improvements and 
conversion work on such ships to be 
done in American shipyards. 

Cunard Line is making plans for a 
fast service between New York and 
Havana. The new service will begin 
December 27th with sailing of the 
Caronia, which will make the run in 72 
hours, clipping about two hours from 
the fastest present tinie. 

















Cotton Ginnings on the _ Increase. 
Quality Deteriorates. Corn Crop Large 
but Visible Supply Declines 


Te Department of Agriculture has 
increased its estimate on the 1928 
domestic cotton crop by about 140,000 
bales. The latest estimate calls for total 
production this season of 14,133,000 
bales compared with a final crop in 
1927 of just under 13,000,000 bales, a 
1926 final of just under 18,000,000 bales, 
and a final crop in 1925 of 16,100,000 
bales. 

Increase in the government estimate 
of about 1 per cent. in a single month 
is ascribed to better than average 
weather conditions in a number of the 
chief Southern growing states. This 
improvement has been offset to some 
extent by results of the Florida hurri- 
cane, which are just showing up in 
some of the reports from individual 
states. 


Ginning Reports 


UREAU of the Census announces 

that cotton of this year’s crop 
ginned prior to November 1 stood at a 
total of 10,161,000 bales. The figure 
was somewhat larger than was ex- 
pected and compares with 9,920,000 
bales of the cotton crop for 1927 ginned 
to a corresponding date, and with gin- 
nings of 11,254,000 bales to the same 
date in 1926. 

The somewhat larger increase in 
ginnings than had been expected gave 
credence to private reports which have 
maintained the development of a con- 
siderable gain in 1928 consumption. 

Texas reports a considerable decline 
in the quality of its crop and meanwhile 
indications point to a carry-over at the 
close of the present crop season approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 bales smaller than the 
carry-over in July of 1928. Such indica- 
tions have combined to induce a good 
measure of buying all around the market 
within the past week or so and cotton 
prices have recovered considerable of 
the ground lost early in the month. 


HE corn crop for the present year 

is indicated somewhat smaller than 
the estimate of a month ago but will still 
show a considerable gain over the five- 
year average and a moderate gain over 
the final crop of last year. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates the 1928 
crop at 2,895,450,000 bushels, compared 
with a final crop last year of 2,774,000,000 
bushels, with a final in 1926 of 2,692,- 
000,000 bushels, and with a five-year 
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average yield of 2,776,000,000 bushels. 
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Amount of corn remaining on farms jn 
the United States on November Ist js 
estimated at just over 2 per cent. of the 
1927 crop, or only 54,000,000 bushels, 
against more than 113,000,000 bushels at 
the same time last year, and compared 
with a five-year average of more than 
120,000,000 bushels. 





COTTON CROP COMPARISONS 
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Oil . Production Still Gaining. Rubber 
Consumption High. Cuba Deserts 
Sugar Restriction. 


ETROLEUM — Although the gen- 

eral trend toward larger produc- 
tion of crude petroleum in the United 
States has been interrupted by small de- 
clines here and there within the past couple 
months, the movement still continues in a 
general way and present production levels 
for the United States are no longer so 
very far from the previous high records 
for all time. 


The latest report of the American 
Petroleum Institute places domestic crude 
oil production at an average of 2,497,000 
barrels per day, or a decline of about 
27,000 barrels per day from the preceding 
week. Latest production figures are run- 
ning about 50,000 barrels per day above 
the corresponding weeks in 1927 and are 
only about 75,000 barrels per day from the 
highest daily average output ever re- 
ported, at 2,586,000 barrels per day, in the 
week ended July 30, 1927. 


a See still continue 
as to what effect, if any, the gen- 
eral rubber market has experienced 
since the lifting of the British Stevenson 
restrictions as of November Ist, 1928. 
The arguments do not seem important, 
however, since prices have not fluctuated 
very decidedly in either direction, but the 
general tone during the past month has 
been slightly weaker. 

For the second month in the history of 
the American rubber industry, consumption 
has exceeded 40,000 tons. Consumption of 
crude rubber in the United States during 
October totaled 40,857 tons, an increase 
of 975 tons, or 2.4 per cent., over the 
previous month of this year. Compared 
with the corresponding period in 1927, the 
consumption of October shows a gain of 
14,000 tons, or more than 50 per cent. 
With the single exception of August, 1928, 
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test month reported shows the high- 
est consumption on record. The August 
total was nearly 43,000 tons and still holds 
the high record for this classification. 


the la 


UGAR — President Machado has 
S signed his usual decree seting Janu- 
ary Ist, 1928, as the date for the beginning 
of grinding on the Cubar sugar crop. The 
National Association of Sugar Producers 
of Cuba has gone on record unanimously 
as opposed to any restriction on the growth 
of cane and manufacture of sugar. The 
association has petitioned the President of 
the Republic to lift such restrictions and 
has also voted for dissolution of the Cuban 
Sugar Export Corporation, a government 
agency created in 1927 for the sale of 
Cuban sugar in foreign countries. 


M ETALS—Opening of the new Na- 

tional Metal Exchange, previously 
set for early in November, has now been 
postponed until the beginning of the com- 
ing month. Latest official announcement 
is that trading on the new exchange will 
begin December 3, 1928. 

















Hoover Leads Republicans to Victory 
in Landslide. Congress is Republican. 
Income Tax Returns for 1927 


N ATION-WIDE indications pointed 
toward a victory for the Repub- 
lican party in the Presidential election 
of early last month but even the op- 
timists were loath to envision the land- 
slide which developed upon complete 
tabulation of the state votes. 

Herbert Hoover, to be the thirty- 
first chief executive, and Charles Curtis, 
to be Vice-President, of the United 
States, were elected to their offices in 
the largest electoral victory on record. 

Smith carried only eight states out 
of the Union; perhaps his bitterest pill 
was the New York result; his own home 
state, which he has served faithfully as 
Governor, turned against him and di- 
rected its electors for Hoover. 


Hoover Goes South 


R. HOOVER will have a total of 

444 votes in the Electoral College, 
Mr. Smith 87; Mr. Hoover’s vote will 
be the largest ever recorded in such an 
election, larger even than the Harding 
landslide of 1920; the Republicans gar- 
nered at least six states from the Demo- 
cratic “solid South.” 

After a short period of seclusion and 
rest at his home in Palo Alto, Cal., Mr. 
Hoover embarks upon a grand tour of 
the nations in Central and South 
America. He starts his trip on the 
U. S. dreadnought Maryland, and the 
voyage will include most of the im- 
portant neighbors to our South, being a 
combination of a pleasure trip and a 
diplomatic visit to study Latin-Ameri- 
can conditions and cement friendly 
relations. 

The President-elect will probably re- 
turn soon after the turn of the new 
year. 

LONG with the Republican land- 

slide at the Presidential election 
goes a Republican majority in the 
Seventy-first Congress. Hoover will 
have a workable majority in both 
Houses. The new Congress will not 
meet until December of next year, un- 
less Mr. Hoover calls it into an extra 
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Investment 
help— 
readily 
available: 















A man needs sound advice for an investment decision. He 
gets it quickly through a call to the nearest National City 
office. This office is a unit in a country-wide system of simi- 
lar offices in 50 American cities interconnected by 11,000 
miles of private wires. It has contact as well with principal 
financial centers abroad. Whenever you have money to 
invest or want up-to-the-minute facts on your present 
holdings we invite you to make use of this equipment. 


Meanwhile let us send you our latest list covering a broad 





range of carefully investigated securities. 


The National City Company 


National Cily Bank Building, New York 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 























E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $135,000,000 
Two Rector Street New York 
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A Jar on Every Desk, (Leads 


Saves Tume-and Trouble 
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ANFORDS 


LIBRARY PASTE 








NEO TEU 


FLEXIBLE-STAINLESS-REVERSIBLE 
NON-GLARING — NON-BREAKABLE 


DESK TOPS 


Preserve your new desk tops— 
renew the old ones with these dis- 
tinctive Neo-Leum Tops. Cut to fit, 
they are simply laid on. They en- 
hance the appearance of any desk 
and office; make writing easier; 
-and are restful to the eyes. Re- 
turn many times their original cost 
through elimination of depreciation. 
Neo-Leum on duty in thousands 
of offices relieving eye strain, fur- 
thering efficiency and comfort, and 
protecting equipment. Write today 
for complete facts and 
attractive prices. 
Neo-Leum Tops are widely 


Imitated but never Dupli- 
cated! 



















the Watchword 


It is the aim and pur- 
pose of the Directors 
and Officers of the“Cit- 
izens” steadfastly to 
maintain high stand- 
ards in Banking and 
continuously to build a 
strong and confidence- 
inspiring Institution. 


| 
: 


RESOURCES $120,000,000 
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Wagemaker Co., Dept. A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














_Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 
kindly furnish Full Facts and attractive prices 


on Neo-Leum Tops. 
Name 
Address 
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session. There is considerable propa. 
ganda for such an extra session to enact 
farm relief legislation, but much prob. 
ably depends upon whether or not the 
matter is brought up in the final and 
short session of the present Congress 
soon to assemble. 

















American Millionaires Increase 


Tabulations of income tax reports 
recently issued by the Department of 
Internal Revenue for the year 1927 
show 238 individual American incomes 
ranging over $1,000,000. This figure is 
a gain of 52 over the previous year and 
a new high record for the United States, 
Total net income reported by all per- 
sons filing returns for 1927 shows a 
gain of a little over 4 per cent. above 

. the total for the previous year. 
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International Conference Meeting at 
Capital. U.S. Airplane Exports Jump. 
Akron May Be Dirigible Base 

RRANGEMENTS are being com- 
pleted for the International Civil 
Aeronautics Conference which will be held 
in Washington beginning December 12th. 
It is anticipated that there will be about 
200 delegates to the meeting, which will 
mark the silver anniversary of aviation. 
Approximately 50 nations of the world will 
be represented and the United States Post 
Office Department has authorized a new 
2 cent and 5 cent stamp in commemoration 
of the conference. 

The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced that American exports of air- 
planes during the first eight months of 
1928 exceeded in value such exports for 
the entire year of 1927. For the eight 
months ending August 31st, 1928, the value 
of foreign shipments of American aircraft 
engines and parts amounted to over $2,- 
600,000, compared with a total value of less 
than $2,000,000 for such exports during 
the entire year of 1927. 


Larger Passenger Planes 


HE largest passenger air transport 
ever built in the United States has 

gone through its recent tryouts at the Key- 
stone Aircraft Field in Pennsylvania. The 
new model is called the Patrician and is 
powered by three Wright cyclone motors 
developing 525 h. p. each. The machine 
has one stateroom with a sleeping com- 
partment and seats 20 passengers-in addi- 
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it of NEW ISSUE 
1927 
yMes 
et 200,000 Allotment Certificates 
representing 
Der- 200,000 Shares $3 Series Cumulative First Preferred Stock 
sa . 
it 200,000 Shares Class A Common Stock 
* 7 e - 
American & General Securities Corporation 
(Investments to be supervised by American Founders Corporation) 
$3 Series Cumulative First Preferred Stock: No Par Value. Preferred as to assets and dividends over the Common Stocks, Entitled in any liquida- 
tion to $50 per share and accrued dividend and to cumulative annual dividends at the rate of $3 per share payable quarterly on the first days of March, 
une, September and December. Redeemable in whole or in part on any dividend date upon 30 days’ notice at $52.50 per share and accrued dividends. 
he Company has agreed to refund, on proper application, to holders of any of this issue of 200,000 shares of $3 Series Cumulative First Preferred 
Stock, resident in Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania four mills tax. 
Class A Common Stock: No Par Value. Entitled to non-cumulative annual dividends up to $2 per share before any dividend on Class B; there- 
after, per share to one-half of any dividend paid per share on Class B, until shares of each class shall have received $4 per annum; additional dividends 
shall then be paid equally on Common Shares irrespective of class. 
Transfer Agents Registrars 
CuemicaL NaTionaAL Bank or New York INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE Trust CoMPANY 
Tue NationaL SHAWMUT Bank oF Boston Tue First Nationay Bank or Boston 
Mr. Erwin Rankin, President of the Corporation, has summarized below his letter of November 12, 1928, copies of which may be had 
upon request: 
Company: American & General Securities Corporation has been organized under the laws of Maryland as an investment 
bas or of the general management type. 
e Company is designed to afford its stockholders wide international diversification of selected investments and constant super- 
vision under experienced management. 
Business: The business of the Company is the investment and reinvestment of its resources in domestic and foreign securities, 
and, to a limited extent, participation in the underwriting of securities eligible for investment. 
Management: The Company commands the investment service of American Founders Corporation, which has had broad 
experience in serving other investment companies of the general management a and which will supervise the Company’s invest- 
ments under the direction and control of the Company’s Board of Directors. The net paid-in bond and share capital of American 
Founders Corporation and the group of investment companies (excluding American & pm Securities Corporation) which com- 
mand its investment supervisory service exceeds $120,000,000. 
Capitalization: Upon completion of this financing, the capitalization of the Company will be as follows: 
Authorized Outstanding 
Cumulative First Preferred Stock, No Par Value. 500,000 shares § 200,000 shares 
Common Stock, No Par Value: 
Class A (including this issue) 500,000 shares 300,000 shares* 
Class B. 500,000 shares 500,000 shares 
t “Includes 100,000 shares which have been subscribed 
for by American Founders Corporation and associates. 


Issuance of bonds, debentures or other evidence of indebtedness maturing one year or more from the date thereof is limited to an 
amount equal to the aggregate of the then paid-in capital, surplus and reserves. The power of the Company to borrow money for 
less than one year is limited to an amount equal to 20% of the aggregate paid-in capital, surplus and reserves. The Company at 
present has no outstanding bonds, debentures or bank loans. 

American Founders Corporation and associates have purchased the 500,000 shares of Class B Common Stock for $1,000,000 cash. 


Preferred Stock Equity: Net assets, upon completion of this financing, will exceed 150% of the sum to which the Cumu- 
lative First Preferred Stock outstanding is entitled on liquidation. Further issues are limited so that net assets at cost shall equal at 
least 150% of the sum to which all of the Preferred Shares then to be outstanding are entitled on liquidation. 
Investment Regulations: The By-Laws of the Company contain regulations limiting the size of its investments and in- 
suring their distribution by country, type of business, number and type of securities and otherwise. 

Units of One First Preferred and One Class A Common Share 


Price $74 Per Unit 


and Preferred Dividend Accrued from November 15, 1928 














These Units are offered fy. delivery in the form of Allotment Certificates when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to approval of counsel, Messrs. 
Seibert & Riges for the Company and Messrs. Sullivan & Cromwell for the Bankers, 11 is d that delivery of Allotment Certificates will be made on or 
about Ni 27, 1928. All t Certificates will be exchangeable for definitive preferred slock certificates and common stock cerlificates on January 1, 
1931, or earlier at the Company's option. 
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American Founders Corporation 
Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc. Bond & Goodwin, Inc. 
| Bond & Goodwin & Tucker 


INCORPORATED 


November 15, 1928. All statements made herein, while not guaranteed, are believed by us to be accurate. 
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“WE OPENED OUR PRESENTS 
RIGHT AFTER BREAKFAST” 


Tus is our home for the holidays! Mary wanted to get 
away over Christmas—she deserves a rest—and this was 
more like home than any place we knew of. . . . We had 
a great Christmas here last year. There were all sorts of 
decorations around, a big tree where the children opened 
their presents, and the people as pleasant and happy as 
they always are here... . 
Day with carols—in a hotel! I don’t think I ever said 
Merry Christmas so many times as I did that day. And 
I never felt more like saying it than after the Christmas 
dinner! . . . We’re mighty glad to be here again. 


They waked us Christmas 


» » » 


Reservations for the holidays should be made at an early 
May we send you a booklet, completely describing 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall? 


(IALFONTE-}JADDON HAIL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


American Plan 


LEEDs AND LIPPINCOTT ComMPANY 
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AND OFFICE = gymnasium, 
WORKERS 


of a Rowing 


N} Fits in any spare space, 7% 









erected. 
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EXECUTIVES eae iron home 


consisting 


, Chest Weights, 
ing Bag, Parallel Bars, Chinning Bar, 
rist Machine, Massage Roller, etc. 


Durable, attractively finished and easily 


: Hundreds sold to Business Men, Physi- 
y cians, Dentists, and others whose work 
y is mostly indoors. In the home it is a 
y} th pal. Ideal equipment for Welfare 
N; Rooms, Hospitals, Clubs, Yachts, etc. 
Price reasonable. Write for literature. 


N GYM JUNIOR Co. 3{2S8£G98¥ AvE. 


insures good service 





heavy, 


reg welcomes you with light . 









APPETITE 






illumination. 












156 consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 
Stock listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 


for Year 
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Punch- {§ scarcely a window without the radi- 

4 ance of many lamps! This company 
— toe maintains a special department to 
assist the homemaker in decorative 



















Commonwealth Edison Company 


Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
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Meanwhile, the new Dornier flying boat 
is nearing completion in Germany and will 
be ready for test flying early in the year, 
The new machine has a cabin larger than 
the gondola of the Graf Zeppelin. It has 
12 motors and a rate of speed of about 
130 miles per hour. The plane will carry 
seats for 50 passengers on the trial trip, 
but on short flights there is sufficient 
room for 100 passengers. 


New Zeppelin 


Work has been begun by Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company at its Akron plant on 
two additional pony blimps. These will 
be sister ships to the Puritan and both will 
be ready for their trials some time next 
Spring. Meanwhile, there are reports from 
Washington that the Government is con- 
sidering Akron as a dirigible base similar 
to the one now maintained in Lakehurst, 

















Record Wheat Crop Leads Prosperity. 
Building Boom and Foreign Trade 
Set High Records 


ITH harvests entirely completed 

but with final figures still lacking, 
best estimates on the wheat yield are 
around 575,000,000 bushels, slightly be- 
low the more optimistic prophecies but 
still setting up a new high record in the 
agricultural history of the Dominion, 
and with a good margin. 
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An average of the crop estimates of 
three authoritative farm bureaus sets 
crops of the three Prairie Provinces at 
540,000,000 bushels of wheat, 315,000,000 
bushels of oats, 115,000,000 bushels of 
barley and 15,000,000 bushels of rye. 

Industrial prosperity is apparently 
continuing with most lines of trade not 
far from the best for the year and in 
many cases near new high records for 
all time. The building industry con- 
tinues particularly active with totals for 
the first ten months of 1928 setting up 
a new high volume for all time. 


Canadian Indexes 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has published index numbers showing 
the extent of improvemént in many 
Canadian industries at this time over 
the corresponding period of last year. 
With 100 as the base for last year such 
index numbers stand as follows at the 


present time: 
Employment A SED ENT er ee re ee te 109 
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How the 

Binks Spray Gun 

Cuts Maintenance 

Painting Costs 
Graphic Comparison of Costs 



































Costof 
Labor 
Cost of 
Labor 
Costof Cost of 
Paint Paint 
BRUSH SPRAY 


4 Days’ Work 


now done in 8 hours 


The Saving is Enormous! 


Great. savings made pos- 
sible by the Binks Portable 
Spray Painting Unit enable 
owners of business prop- 
erty to paint more fre- 
quently; protect property 
investment; keep environ- 


Spray-paint ment brightened; increase 


ae sanitation and _ operating 
Factories licianen. 

Hotels Any workman can quickly 

adapt himself to the simple 

Hospitals operation of the Binks 

Spray Gun. Air pressure 

Schools drives paint into cracks 

and corners no brush can 

Homes reach. Rough surfaces 


a quickly covered. Applica- 
[quipment tion is mechanically even. 

Applies any light or heavy 
Trucks paint, varnish, lacquer, 
graphite or aluminum 
paints. 


Own your own outfit. It pays 
for itself over and over. Widely 
used throughout industry. Write 
for detailed information. 


BINKS 


Furniture 
at a low 


Cost! 


SPRAY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. M, 3108 Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 
Representatives in Principal Cities 








BINKS PORTABLE SPRAY PAINTING UNIT 
Used Throughout Industry 
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XPORTS from Canada during the 

twelve months ended September 
30 totalled. $1,297,000,000, or a gain of 
over $45,000,000 from the figure for the 
previous fiscal year. Imports for the 
period show a gain of over $100,000,000 
to a total of $1,183,000,000. Total for- 
eign trade increased over $150,000,000 
in the year. 




















German Foreign Borrowings Set New 
Record. Nicaraguan Elections Peaceful. 
Japanese Emperor Enthroned 


RANCE—Radical members of the 
previous Cabinet precipitated its 
resignation along with M. Poincare around 
the middle of the past month. After much 
parliamentary stewing, that worthy gen- 
tleman was finally prevailed upon to or- 
ganize a new Cabinet. 

The new body is perhaps not quite so 
representative of political opinion but it 
appears stronger in personnel than the 
old one. Oposition of the Radicals will 
continue, however, and some lively fighting 
looms ahead. Poincare has given up his 
old portfolio of Finance to leave him free 
for reparation negotiations. 


Huge German Borrowing 


(eee ey is satisfactory 
with the exception of the lockout in 
the steel trade which threatens to cut into 
production seriously if long continued. In- 
stitute of International Finance has just 
issued a report on Germany which shows 
that she has borrowed approximately $2,- 


400,000,000 in foreign markets since 1924, 


when the Dawes Plan went into effect. 
At the rate of $600,000,000 a year, this 
appears to establish a new high record 
rate in the history of any nation. 


re ee of fanning op- 
position to American supervision, the 
recent election went off so smoothly that 
all parties have united in appreciation of 
the new era ushered in under this country’s 
guidance. The Liberal candidate, General 
José Maria Moncada, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Republic over the Conserva- 
tive candidate, Adolfo Benard. 

Both candidates were acceptable to the 
United States though Benard might have 
been more favored as a Conservative. The 
next Nicaraguan Congress will be almost 
evenly matched with the Senate a tie be- 
tween 12 Liberals and 12 Conservatives 
and the Chamber of Deputies showing a 
score of 22 to 21 in favor of the Con- 
servatives. 

Japanese Coronation 
APAN—With age-old pomp and cir- 
curstance of Oriental ritual the Em- 

peror Hirohito has ascended his throne 
as the 124th Imperial ruler in the dynasty 
which has governed Japan since before 
the dawn of historical records. 


ONDURAS—Dr. Vincente Colindres 

has been elected President of this 
Republic for the term from 1929-33. He 
was the Liberal candidate. The election 
followed a bitter campaign fight but was 
exceptionally peaceful in nature, compared 
with the riots of previous elections. 


R UMANIA—Reports indicate that the 
National Peasant Party has won a 
signal victory. The Bratianu Cabinet is 
out and the Regency Council is said to 
have ordered Julius Maniu to form a new 
one with his own adherents as members. 
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In these 


ways your 
Company 








gains time 


—the time of your exec- 
utives—(anyone who dic- 
tates) about an hour a day, 
each. How much time does 


that gain for your company? 


—the time of your stenog- 
raphers—about two hours 
a day, each. How much 


is that? 


—the time of your custom- 
ers by prompt replies to 
inquiries, orders or com- 


plaints. 


—when you 


“say it to The Ediphone.” 


Telephone “The Ediphone,” 
your city, or let us send the 
interesting book, “An Easy 
Way to Chart Your Corre- 


spondence.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Ine. 






World-Wide 
Service 
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Will your 
Giiichenes 
remembrances 
pull orders 


in July? 


Make your holiday advertising 
work for you all year. Hand- 
some Wahl Desk Sets are ap- 
preciated every time they are 
used —dozens of times daily. 
Imprinted with your advertis- 
ing, they keep you constantly 
in your customers’ minds when 
orders are being written.* 





Wide range of Prices, lower than you 
models, suite le imagine. Very attractive 
for any 0, in quantities 






Fitted with unconditionally 
uaranteed Wabl Pens in 
armonizing colors 


Beautiful bases of Portoro Marble, 
Pedrara Onyx, Embossed Leather 
or Emeraline Glass 





*These well known firms find Wahl Desk 
Sets profitable holiday advertising: 
Larrabee Flour & Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Vee Bag Company of America, 
Toledo, Ohio 
Detroit Gray Iron Foundry Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Metal Door and Trim Company, 
La Porte, Ind. 


WAHL - 
EVERSHARP 


Desk set prices, and a booklet of tested 
= sales promotion blans ' ‘Twelve Ways 
to More Business’ will be sent to ex- 
ecutives in exchange for this coupon 











Advertising Specialty Dept. 

THE WAHL COMPANY, 

1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Kindly send me details and prices on Wahl Desk 
Sets for holiday advertising and booklet of sales 
promotion plans. 


Name 





Comb. Position 


- J 





Address 

















City. State. 
FM 12-1-28 
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Clement E. Paxson, President, Ramp 
Buidings Corporation, New York, im an 
interview with Forbes: 


“The garage industry is so vast and 
still so young that it seems to matter 
little with us whether or not business 
in general is good. 

“During the year 1928, we shall sign 
up license agreements to use our pat- 
ents which cover interfloor travel in 
garage —s in an amount approxi- 
mating 100 ~—per 
cent. in excess of 
the average amount 
of signatures for 
the four previous 
years. In fact, the 
licensing business 
this year will be 
almost double that 
of last year, which 
was our best year. 

“We are all looking forward to the 
largest year in the history of our com- 
pany during 1929, and I personally feel 
that the country, under its new Presi- 
dent, will enjoy an enormous com- 
mercial expansion such as we have 
never before seen.” 





Trend Upward 


Standish Backus, President, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, in a letter to 
the Editor of Forbes, says: 

“The Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company has never had a better busi- 
ness than it is enjoying at the present 


.time, and the trend of our sales is 


definitely upward.” 


Prosperity to Continue 


L. W. Baldwin, president, Missouri 
Pacific Lines, in an interview with the 
Editor of Fores: 


“Never in recent years have the Middle- 
west and Southwest been in so favorable 
a condition econom- 
ically as they are to- 
day, in my opinion. 
Entirely aside from, 
and in addition to, 
normal growth and 
development that is 
to be expected as a 
result of population 
increase and other 
factors, the territory generally west of the 
Mississippi River and south of a line 
drawn east and west through Omaha, is 
prosperous and the prosperity that obtains 
is based. on uniformly large crops of good 
quality. A minimum of unemployment, 
tremendous volume of building and im- 
provement work, especially in the cities, 
creates a wholesome optimistic outlook on 
the part of all the people generally. 


“The foregoing can be measured most 
correctly, in my opinion, by car loadings 
and the record-breaking volume of traffic 
that is being handled by the railroads in 
a satisfactory manner. The Missouri 
Pacific broke all records during the month 
of September with a daily average of 100 
cars per day more loaded locally and re- 
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ceived from connections than the previous 
high record daily average for any one 
month. The previous high record was 
established in October, 1926. 

“It is, of course, difficult to forecast the 
future in any particular territory but, gen- 
erally speaking, it appears to be safe to 
forecast, for the immediate future at least, 
that the Middlewest and Southwest should 
continue to enjoy an era of increasing 
prosperity and progress as has never been 
recorded in this territory.” 


Looks for Improvement 


S. L. Willson president, American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, interviewed by Forbes: 

“While our sales during the past nine 
months were lower than during the cor- 
responding period in 
1927, the net results 
from operations are 
decidedly better than 
for the whole of 
1927, because of 
economies in opera- 
tion and greater ef- 
fort placed upon 


AY é more desirable and 


less competitive lines of paper. 


“I am very hopeful that beginning the 
first of the year business will show a 
material improvement. I believe that, the 
political campaign finished, people will 
settle down to business and be satisfied 
with the result.” 





More Attention to Selectivity 


C. U. Williams, president, Williams Oil- 
O-Matic Heating Corporation, in an inter- 
view with the Editor of Forbes: 

“Selectivity in building business is going 
to engage our major attention from now 
on—selectivity in salesmen, selectivity in 
towns, selectivity in dealers. We are now 
at the edge of the second and greatest 
phase of our growth. The oil burner 
business has passed the first and boom 
stage of its development. The cream has 
been taken off the market. Spontaneous 
buying stopped some time ago and was 
followed by a period during which we got 
our second wind. In that period selling 
was dictated by expediency. Ready buy- 
ers who bought early thus removed them- 
selves from the field of customers. Dealers 
were taken on wherever there was a pos- 
sibility of a sale. The turnover of sales- 
men has been tremendous because weak- 
kneed question-askers quickly grew weary 
of interviewing even moderately discourag- 
ing prospects. 


“The period was especially hard on 
small manufacturers, of course, particularly 
if they were poorly financed, or, as in 
most cases, did not offer a line. 


“Since salesmanship consists simply of 
clearing the way for a fresh supply and 
showing the most profits in the least time, 
it is more important than ever that our 
merchandise must fill a want, that it must 
fill it well, and that the customers must be 
favorably impressed by it. We think we 
have observed all these precautions by the 
nature of our research, manufacturing and 
advertising.” 
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Oil Position 


Improved 


But Cure Appears Temporary 
in Face of Huge Supplies 
and Weakening of Re- 
striction Policies 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


E< FORTS to prorate Oklahoma pro- 
duction having failed, Mid-Continent 
operators have returned to restrictive de- 
velopment as their means of dealing with 
the problem of preventing crude oil con- 
gestion and consequent demoralization. 

In the Mission field, last of the discov- 
ered Wilcox sand producing areas in the 
Greater Seminole District, operators are 
proceeding to drill on the basis of two 
wells on each 40-acre tract in the 90-days’ 
period from Nov. 15, 1928, to Feb. 15, 
1929. 

Production Prospects 


PPROXIMATELY 75 wells were be- 

ing started in November under agree- 
ment not to produce them until Feb. 15. 
Remaining undrilled locations, on which 
work may be started Jan. 1, 1929, do not’ 
come under terms of the agreement. Time 
required for completing them, however, 
will prevent exploitation before expiration 
date of the agreement affecting “first- 
crop” wells. 

Various estimates on Mission field peak 
production range between 50,000 and 100,- 
000 barrels daily, which should at least 
balance with the natural decline of older 
wells in the Greater Seminole District. 

It becomes apparent, therefore, that 
Oklahoma production may be expected to 
approximate 700,000 barrels daily, or more, 
for a period of months. 

Texas production will be increased 
somewhat above its present 710,000 bar- 
rels total daily, after completion of addi- 
tional trunk pipe lines building from the 
Jermian salt basin region to the Gulf 
Coast. Nearly half of the state’s total 
production has been coming from the salt 
basin region in west Texas. 

Pipe lines to be completed by February 
or March will bring total west Texas 
outlet to about 450,000 barrels daily, of 
which roughly 375,000 barrels will move 
through trunk carrier systems. The re+ 
maining 75,000 barrels will figure in tank 
car shipments or local demand of refin- 
eries in the region. 


Slight Increases 


EXAS production will not increase 

correspondingly with the total of new 
pipe line outlets, approximating 125,000 
barrels daily capacity from the salt basin, 
because part of the crude movement will 
displace present tank car shipments and 
other runs will consist of stored oil. The 
industry, therefore, is not confronted with 
the threat of immediate opening of wells 
from which limited quantities of prorated 
oil are being taken. 

California may be expected to increase 
its production somewhat from deep wells 
drilled to the 6,000-foot level in the Los 
Angeles Basin, but additional crude sup- 
plies from that source do not constitute 
a major threat. Instead, they will prove 

(Continued on page 89) 








National Biscuit Company 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 


Copy F-79 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Chicago Cleveland Akron New Haven 
Hartford Albany Philadelphia Newark New Britain 




















1928 business 3% 
times 1927 





Tue HODSON GROUP of Finance Companies has had a 
remarkable growth during the past 15 years—there are 
now 224 subsidiaries. 


One of the parent companies, with 40 subsidiaries in 13 
states, business founded ten years ago, shows a striking 
increase in growth—this year it will do approximately 
3% times as much business as in 1927. Units of Common 
and Preferred Stock of this company are being offered at 
a price to yield 7.14%— protected by all the safeguards of 
its field and managed by the largest technical manage- 
ment organization of its kind in the United States. 


For further information use the coupon below 











CLARENCE HODSON & COMPANY 


INC. 
165 BROADWAY New York ESTABLISHED 1893 
SEND ME BOOKLET B-25 
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Odd Lots 


Invest your capital as it is 
accumulated each month 
by buying a few shares of 
good stock. 


Odd Lots permit you to 
purchase the stocks you 
want in the quantity your 
capital calls for. 


And remember, Odd Lots 
give you that margin of 
safety gained by diversify- 
ing your buying. 


The many features of Odd Lot 
trading are fully explained in 
our booklet F: 363. 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


JjohnMuir &(6 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange,'Inc. 
Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 
Branch Office— 11 W. 42nd St. | 








| 
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Earnings 


may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- | 
tuations but are an im- 
portant item governing | 
market values over a 
period. 
Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 


The 


ODD LOT 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100- 
Share Units. 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J-14 


(HisHoim & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York | 


52 Broadway 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 


| 











| 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Post-Election Boom Not To Be Trusted Too Far— 
Speculative Accounts Should Be Further Reduced 


By R. W. 








UST a month ago, when the general 
J market was easing off with a weak 

and ragged appearance, we prophecied 
renewal of a rapid advance immediately 
after the Presidential election. That 
prophecy has been born out with a ven- 
geance and the indexes have advanced 
from 10 to 15 points since the news of 
Hoover’s landslide was flashed. 

We hazarded that the insiders would 
try to make this bulge look like the be- 
ginning of a Hoover bull market, just as 
the bulge after election four years ago 
was the beginning of the long Coolidge 
bull market. Stocks may go moderately 
higher but we certainly would not be mis- 
led into anticipating any such further up- 
ward movement in the next year as we 
have witnessed in the past couple years. 


HE Hoover administration promises to 

be favorable to business, and industry 
should remain prosperous for some time 
to come but there are not the fundamental 
factors favorable to further long advance 
now apparent that there were four years 
ago. 

Furthermore, the record volume of trad- 
ing, the extremely wide fluctuations in 
favored speculative favorites, the public 
interest, the public buying, the spectacular 
prophecies of higher profits and “a new 
era,’ and the gambling spirit which has 
brought thousands of new traders into the 
market for quick profits—all these are 
not new. 

They are indicative of over-inflation and 
over-speculation in the stock market and 
every single factor mentioned above can 
be duplicated in the records of the past 
when previous bull markets were very 
near their close. 


.¢ is at such times of rapid movement 
in individual stocks that large profits 
are made in a speculative way. That is 
why we are not dogmatic about readers 
deserting the market absolutely. We have 


Schabacker 








urged that they get out of stocks from 
an investment standpoint and keep over 
50 per cent. of their stock market capital 
purely liquid, but we still allow that spec- 
ulative profits may be realized in the final 
stages of a bull market. 

The trouble usually is that such specu- 
lative profits come easier and easier at 
the end with the natural tendency for the 
winner to plunge deeper and overplay his 
hand. Instead of that, he should be get- 
ting his account even more liquid after 
completion of each trade. 

We think the 50-50 ratio of stock ac- 
counts should now be nearer 75 per cent. 
cash and only 25 per cent.: utilized for 
stock purposes. And we emphasize that 
even this small speculative account is only 
for the average trader who can afford to 
take chances and is certainly not for the 
widow and orphan class. 


N these final stages the problem is not 

so much how to make speculative 
profits but how to keep them. We con- 
tinue to advise profit-taking on good 
moves and fairly close stops under all 
speculative purchases. We also advise the 
policy of making no new commitments un- 
til profits are taken in an equal volume 


, On previous trades, thus keeping one’s posi- 


tion from growing too large. 

With such rules, restrictions, warnings 
and regulations, we allow the justification 
for speculative trading with a small pro- 
portion of average funds though we hope 
we have made it sufficiently clear that the 
safest and most conservative place is on 
the side-lines. 


PPESSONALLY, we feel strongly that 

the present record pace of trading 
and distribution will give way very shortly 
to even more spectacular reaction. The 
handwriting is on the wall and though no 
one knows the day or the hour when the 
axe will fall, it is our personal opinion 
that it will come around the turn of the 
year. 
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Low-Priced 
Stocks—— —— 


What possibilities do these stocks offer now 
—at these prices— 

















Pure Oil @ 275%? Armour B @ 834? Loft, Inc., @ 10? 

| Martin Parry @ 17%? U. S. Rubber @ 39? Peerless Motor @ 16%? 
Penn Coal @ 1214? Norwalk Tire @ 5%? Fisk Rubber @ i1%? 

| Gen. Electric Sp. @ 11%? Elk Horn Coal @ 8%? Beacon Oil @ 21%? 

| Belding Hem. @ 14? American Piano @ 14? Abitibi Pwr. & P. @ 39? 

| Consol. Textile @ 434? Am. Drug. Syn. @ 12? Butte Copper & Z. @ 9%4? 

| Manhattan Shirt @ 35? - Moon Motor @ 6%? Jordan Motor @ 13%? 

| Lago Oil & Tr! @ 34? Conti’tal Motors @ 1714? Ward Baking B @ 16% 


—Note, this possibility in 
low-priced stocks — 


Last February, a year ago the 18th, American Securities Service recom- 
mended the purchase of Electric Power & Light @ 17. Certain high-priced 
stocks have advanced more in POINTS since, but — which after all is impor- 
tant, number of points advance or PER CENT OF PROFIT ON THE MONEY 
USED? Note here the actual showing made: 








Price Profit Made 

Feb.18th, Nov. 10th, % Profit | 

Stock 1927 1928 Points (Margin 50%) 

eo a os esi canpaiae 172 195% 23% 27% | 

Southern Railway ................. 125% 14854 235% 37% 

Chesapeake & Ohio................ 161% 200 3814 471% 

| Be POP ere 141% 234 921, 130% 

International Tel. & Tel. ......... 129 18744 5814 90% 

| 2% ~ ‘elegy Se a 114% 164%, 50%4 87% | 
Average six leading high-priced stocks.....................+.-: 69% 


Electric Power & Light............ 17 39 22 258% 


_. CNote: Among these high-priced stocks, to make clear that we are not overlooking their merits 
either, we have stressed International Tel. & Tel., the issue which shows above-average profits 
both in points and per cent.) 


What makes any stock, either high-priced or low-priced, really attractive? | 
Which particular low-priced stocks are attractive now? | 
| 


These matters are thoroughly analyzed in our latest bulletin. Thirty-five 
low-priced stocks are covered—out of which we select a very few as the best. 
A few extra copies of this valuable report reserved for distribution free. 


Clip Coupon at Right 
American Securities Service 




















American Securities Service 
2320 Singer Building Tower, New York 
Suite 2320 ‘Send me your latest “Report on Low-Priced 


° “14° Stocks,” also copy of your booklet “Making 
Singer Building Tower Profits in Securities,” both free. 
New York 
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v4 Investment Counselors \ 
Jor Nearly a Quarter Century 





Where Are 
the REAL 
Opportunities? 


Today it may be that copper stocks, 
or the oils, are advancing. Fre- 


quently there is no apparent rea- 





N view of the excited condition of the 

general market we feel constrained 
once more to call attention of readers 
to the degree of speculative risk attend- 
ant upon commitments in the market at 
this time. Recommendations are made 
from a purely speculative standpoint only. 


The General Groups 
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STREET 


, CPOINTERS 


We recommended Wright Aeronautical 
at around 20 about two years ago and 
Curtiss Aeroplane at the same time when 
it was still selling on the Curb. After 
advising profit acceptance early this year 
we repeated buying advice, with special 
recommendations in June of this year at 
the low point of the Spring reaction. 






‘ é : Curtiss is around 150 and Wright, at 1S 
son. And, again, sometimes one S2 far as group movement is concerned, around 200, shows a profit of nearly 1,000 
stock in a group will have a sustain- —— — “ee age agers = rest per cent. Although we can still conceive 
ed advance while the others la in the steels, the rails, the oils, the cop- o¢ higher prices for such stocks eventually, 

8 th handisi tocks and the : ‘ : 

behind. Why? pers, the merchandising & conservatism would dictate the taking of Cc 

specialty groups. at least the greater portion of profits. : 

We are not so favorable toward the Rakion Ghats, 11 

There Is Always a Reason rubbers, the sugars, leathers, motors, MERICAN Chain has a funded debt y 
ee, ae sti er accessories, aviation or amusement groups. of $6,000,000 followed by a small is- 
the bacilicies to discover the rea- U. S. Leather sue of 110,000 shares of 7 per cent. cumu- 
sons behind che real opportunities, HE action of U. S. Leather has been ative preferred stock and 250,000 shares 

Seon yal vememen| to act to disappointing since we recommended 0f no par common. Earning record has ( 

the Breatest a vantage: 


If you have, your investment ac- 
count will prosper accordingly. 
Lacking the necessary informa- 
tion, your capital cannot be fully 
productive. 


There is nothing mysterious about 
this. It is simply a statement of 
fact. New opportunities are con- 
stantly arising. Frequently chey 
can be foreseen. Our organization 
was established 25 years ago and 
has since been built up with chis 
end in view . . . to locate invest- 
ment opportunities through con- 
stant trained study and research. 


Judging from tabulated results we 
ave been successful. Judging 
from the growing number of cli- 
ents, this fact is daily more widely 
recognized. 


What Opportunities 
Exist NOW ? 


Our latest bulletin is available for 
distribution. It analyzes a limited 
number of stocks and discusses 
the general trend of prices. In ad- 
dition, we have just published a 
folder covering the purpose and 
scope of Brookmire Service. Both 
will be forwarded at your re- 
quest. 


BROOKMIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me description of your Service 
and Bulletin. S-27¢ 

















HAVE YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


$750.00 machire earned 


$6,000.00 in one year; 
$350.00 machine earned $4,320.00 and $150.0¢ 


holding it in the August 15th issue. It 
was first recommended around 23 about a 
year ago and after getting up to 50 has 
once more reacted to levels around 32. 

Third quarter earnings did not show up 
as well as those for the first half and the 
final quarter may detract further from 
that showing. Nevertheless, 1928 will ap- 
parently still make a good comparative 
showing and we do not think the stock 
ought to go much lower before at least 
an intermediate recovery develops. At 
the moment it appears, however, that 
profits might be taken if such a recovery 
materializes to around 40. 


The Motors 


W E have been consistently bullish on 
the motor stocks during most of 
the current year and readers who bought 
our selected list have most attractive 
profits. The season of smaller production 
is on just now, however, and it might be 
well to get out of the general run of such 
issues, at least temporarily. 

Two issues of this group which appear 
to be exceptions are Packard and Ford. 
These two have been among our favorites 
for well over a year. Both have rewarded 
holders with substantial profits and while 
it might be well to turn a portion of paper 
profits into cash, still these two companies 
involve special factors which give them 
further market possibilities. 

Packard and Ford 


EVELOPMENT of the Diesel air- 

plane motor by Packard has tremen- 
dous potentiality and may even revolu- 
tionize the aviation industry. Experts have 
been working on its development for many 
years and the finished product should be 
worthy of considerable faith. 

Ford Motors of Canada ought not to be 
affected much by the usual seasonal de- 
cline in automotive output since there is 
still a tremendous backlog of orders to 
absorb the company’s growing output. 

We Boast 


W E recommended Radio Corporation 
early last year near its low point 
of around 40, and have repeated such ad- 


been irregular and last year profits dropped 
off to $2,000,000, which still showed over 
$18 a share earned on the preferred issue. 

Profits have faded away in 1928 with a 
loss of $350,000 in the first half. The 
Fall and Winter season is the company’s 
best, however, and a hard winter will favor 
profits. The preferred has paid regular 
dividends for over 15 years and we do not 
think the current dividend on this issue 
will be passed. At around present prices 
of 92 the preferred gives a yield of more 
than 7% per cent. and looks like a good 
speculative commitment. 


McKesson & Robbins 


HIS is a manufacturing and distribut- 

ing drug firm which is_ branching 
rapidly into the chain store field. The 
company has 300,000 shares of Series A 
convertible preferred and 670,000 shares of 
common stock outstanding. 

The common stock is paying $1.60 per 
share per annum and sells at 42 on the 
New York Curb Market. The preferred 
is $3.50 cumulative, sells at about 53, to 
yield nearly 7 per cent., and is convertible 
share for share at any time into the 
Class A. , 

The situation carries some degree of 
risk but we like the preferred stock since 
it gives a good yield and has possibilities 
of large speculative advance due to its 
conversion features. 


American Woolen 


HE record of this company in recent 

years is not worthy of fire-works cele- 
brations and red-light parades and we do 
not think its many complex problems have 
been solved for the long pull future. We 
would not recommend the company’s secur- 
ities from that standpoint, therefore, but as 
short-term mediums both the common and 
preferred issues look attractive. 

We base this statement not so much on 
reports of an improvement in the com- 
pany’s chief lines of business as on the 
technical market action of the common 
and preferred stocks. As this is written 
the common is selling around 22 and the 
preferred at 52. At these levels we think 





machine earned $1,872.00. Can furnish experienced 
men to put your first deal over. Exclusive advertis- 
ing proposition. Unlimited possibilities. Protected 
territory. $1,000.00 to $5,000.00 investment required. 

ence unnecessary. Leonard Advertising Corp., 
125 West 45th St., New York City. 








vice at various times since then. It has 
recently gotten up not far from 300. and 
the better part of valor would advise 
profit-taking at these levels. 


both issues offer chances for near-term 
profit though it might also be well to place 
close stops on purchases in case of a gen- 
eral market shake-out. 
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One Outstanding Stock! 


(A New Method in Investment Advisory Service) 





EW individuals are able to invest in one hundred different securities during the course 
of the year. Picking and choosing, at random, from a broad list of recommendations 


is, therefore, a decided burden. 


The American Institute of Finance has relieved ifs clients of this handicap—removed it 
completely. The Institute recommends, from time to time, what it considers the outstand- 
ing individual stock to buy, combining safety with satisfactory profit prospects, for the client 
who wishes to make only one individual purchase. 


All outstanding individual profit opportunity recommendations of 1926 and 1927 showed, 
on January Ist, 1928, a profit of 105.5% on the capital recommended for use in them. This 
is a complete record of all outstanding individual recommendations given. 


A recent outstanding individual profit opportunity in the rails for the client wishing to buy 
only one stock was recommended in the Advisory Bulletin of June 23rd, 1928, as follows: 


“St. Louis-Southwestern. While actual earnings for the first four months of 1928 are 
running at the annual rate of $9.00 a share, which in themselves would mean that this 
stock is selling for less than nine times such earnings, we expect a considerable improve- 
ment and anticipate earnings of around $11.00 a share for the full twelve months. 


“The stock, for the patient investor or speculator, seems to us to be in a position 
very similar to that of Rock Island, when it was selling below 80, and in some degree 
even to Texas & Pacific when at the same levels. 


“We are, therefore, willing to recommend this stock as an outstanding individual pur- 
chase for the client who is looking for and desires only one individual stock to buy. 


“Buy: as an outstanding individual purchase — St. Louis-Southwestern 
common 75-80.” 


With this stock now selling above 120, in less than six months it has justified our analysis 
and already given satisfactory profits to the investor who desires only one individual stock to 


buy. 


Place yourself in a position to benefit from this unusual Service. The Institute is now 
reiterating purchase of an individual outstanding opportunity recommendation. Send imme- 
diately for this Advisory Bulletin and literature explaining this unique Service. 


Simply sign and return the blank below—no obligation. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Institute 


of Finance ! 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. RO ETO TR ON ey A 


1 
I 

t 

! . 
Send me FREE Bulletin FD-1. 
| 

I 


ee 
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Thou. 
Par Shares 
No 676 
No 2,178 
100 260 
25 2,474 
No 600 
No 770 
100 610 
100 450 
100 10,963 
100 450 
50 3,000 
25  ~=2,000 
No 600 
100 2,417 
100 813 
100 §=2,000 
100 200 
100 =. 2,152 
25° ~ E836 
100 ~—:1,800 
SO 86295 
No 770 
No 511 
No 252 
No 800 
No 977 
25 ~=22,061 
No 1,123 
100... 1,190 
100. =+1,160 
No 361 
25 4,414 
No 2712 
No _ 1,000 
100 340 
No = 3,373 
No 8,640 
No 620 
No __1,761 
25 ~=2,530 
100 550 
No 500 
10 ~=—:11,000 
No 218 
No 400 
100 516 
50 =: 1,688 
No _ 1,935 
No 2,662 
No 1,776 
100~=Ss 11,511 
No 4,500 
No 100 
No 730 
100 244 
No 7,211 
25 17,400 
No 357 
No 2,000 
No 623 
No 602 
No 831 
No 1,050 
100 2,490 
100 140 
100 400 
No _ 1,597 
10 ~=—-:1,055 
100 3=1,315 
100 350 
No 579 
No 875 
100 = 1,060 
25 1,673 
No 1,000 
No 1,003 
No = 4,530 
10 3,680 

















June 30. 
for depletion. 











(a) Partly extra. 


Forbes Stock 


(r) 10% in common stock. 


Book Earns Earns, 1928 
.Value 1927 m = months 
$28 $3.58 $3.70, 9 m 
78 Le 
160 10.02 8.55, 9 m 
41 er 
140 4.16® 2.75, 12 m 
96 4.80 0 20,-6 m 
159 19.64 10.61, 6 m 
138 i a are 
120 11.65 9.08, 9 m 
138 Nil Nil, 6 m 
74 to 
32 : | | i ee 
27 Be. eu sina 
244 18.73 6.68, 8 m 
245 11.95 10.308 
48 44 5.43, 9 m 
211 SS ey ae 
139 ee 
37 3.64 1.87, 9 m 
168 5.02 3.94, 9 m 
66 | 
66 6.308 663, 12 m 
101 POG ee 6 whwsegn 
35 6.25" 1.62, 6 m 
43 9.00 481, 6 m 
50 5.17¢ 3.52, 12 m 
36 0.60 0.12, 3 m 
54 Oy. ee 
191 24.20 16.54, 9 m 
(| | re 
39 3.20 1.20, 9 m 
27 2.51 1.96, 6 m 
14 6.55 3.98, 6 m 
14 9.16 9.28, 9 m 
105 7.10 1.30, 9 m 
55 5.26 4.66, 9 m 
58 eee 
63 7.55 7.78, 8 m 
2 071" 0.46, 6 m 
30 3.50 3.00, 9 m 
148 y <r re 
Nil Nilk Nil, 12 m 
ao i re 
5 2.54 2.08, 9 m 
64 Wee aman 
180 5.88 3.43, -6 ™m 
97° 9.30 2.84, 6 m 
Nil 1.55 0.21, 3 m 
77 15.45 18.16, 9 m 
27 See) Manas 
155 0.63 2.64, 9 m 
11 4.30 3.24, 9 m 
73 4.83 1.78, 9 m 
20 5:24» 2.67, 9 m 
163 4.74 Nil, 6 m 
42 6.41 5.12 9 mm 
34 13.18 13.42, 9 m 
30 7.80 3.34, 9 m 
22 7.30 5.60, 9 m 
52 OU «ss -ecceue 
40 17.10 Nil, 6 m 
10 9.02 Nil, 6 m 
7 Nil 1.27, 9 m 
160 Re 
127 4.93 4.61, 9 m 
108 4.69 225, 6 m 
32 9.04 7.73, 9 m 
24 2.70 4.16, 6 m 
160 8.17 4.63, 9 m 
Te © GAG snide 
23 7.66 5.48, 9 m 
23 2.61 1.01, 6 m 
208 Se 
86 3.30 4.72,9 m 
76 2.03 Nil, 6 m 
13 Nilk Nil, 9 m 
44 eae 
18 3.76 2,76, 9 m 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. 


(s) Partly estimated. 


Div. 

Rate 
Ait TROQRCtiOny. « . i. 0066 ose $2 
Allied Chemical........... 6 
Pot ae Ge z 
PARIORE TAR sic cscscccise Z 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 
Amer. Locomotive......... 8 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin..... 8 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... .. 
Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 
Pmnet. WOOD. 66.0 .0casce bs 
Anaconda *Copper.......... 4 
Pirmoer 6: Ih. "A" co cic cca cc 
Assoc. Dry Goods........ 2 50 
Aitch, Topeka @ 8. F...... 10 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 10a 
Atlantic: Refining.......;.. 1 
Baldwin Locomotive....... 7 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 6 
MARNE OR snk d sass co 2 
Bethlehem Steel........... .. 
Borden Company.......... 6 
Brook.-Manhattan Trans... 4 
Brook. Union Gasa ss icici 
Brow SHOE... ccs ecacce 2.50 


Burroughs Add. Machine.. 5a 


California Packing........ 4 
California Petroleum...... i 
Cerre dé Passed... ..c.ssss 5 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul, nfd... .. 
Childs Campatty....s..s0is2 2.40 
CMG SCOBBEE .. oo 6ceiscissecie 3 
COREVSIE® KOGPD 6 ook on ss cew 3 
Ree MEN 2 occ, sSivnsas «aie 6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron..... .. , 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 5 
Consort Gas-ot N.Y oi. seus 3 
Continental Can........... 5 
Continental Motors........ 0.80 


Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 
CEMETIG SIOChe 6 c.ccccissc.0s 5 
Cuum Cane Bular. «.....5. 65° 6. 
Cuban Amer. Sugar....... 1 


Curtiss Aeroplane.......... 1 
Davison Chemical......... .. 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 
Doare Bros. WA. g.0566005. 10% 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 10 
Elec. Power & Light...... 1 
PARE eS Scat cion ce eaicie 4:5 
Pieiachmannh Co... ...c8sss 3 
Poundation Co. .......0.8. <- 
Preeuert, TOsHS..6 oc 6ciees 6a 
Genetal ABORAIE. ..oicsaccas. 
General Electric........... 5a 
General Motors....:...... 5 
Gen. Railway Signal....... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 5 
GAME MEPOR hisiessacdcad os 
So ee re re 4 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 
Graham-Paige Motors..... .. 
Great Northern, pfd....... 5 
iSult States Stedl............ 4 
Hudson & Manhat......... 2.50 
Faudson Motor... occ csesece 5 
ho So) 0" 2r 
Pumas Gentralic cis... ss. 7 
Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 
Int. Business Machines.... 5 
Int. Combustion Eng...... 2 
Int, FRATVGSIET «ook s occce sc 6t 
RE, GRR go cos 0. b's sree Sie 3 
RE. REE ca ik Rinanse ae 2.40 
Mermator Corp: isc. cccd <. 
Kennecott Copper ........ 6 
PEPOR. OS Bia ais dic cman ccs 1.20 
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Guide 


Long Term 
Price Range 


200- 67; 
170- 55; 
119- 41; 
78- 39; 
116- 91; 
145- 64; 
189- 45; 
96- 36; 
186-114; 
110- 16; 
67- 28; 
27- 9; 
61: 37; 
200- 92: 
268- 83; 
140- 79; 


266- 93; 
125- 33; 
56- 10; 
97- 37; 
170- 80; 
78- 9; 
158- 56; 
51- 29; 
145- 45; 


79- 60; 
38- 17; 
74- 23; 
219- 54; 
55- .7; 
75- 4; 
44- 15; 
64- 28; 
178- 80; 
97- 20; 
99- 83; 
156- 56; 
94- 42; 
16- 5; 
68- 31; 

98- 48; 

60- 9: 
38- 15; 
70- 5; 


81- 20; 
230- 93; 
173-108 ; 

49- 13; 
344-154; 


40- 15; 
70- 10; 


71- 32; 
184- 35; 
107- 7; 


97- 23; 
147- 79; 
226- 55; 
153- 60; 
115- 50; 
83- 35: 
97- 17; 
70- 7; 
32- 
104- 50; 
105- 40; 


66- 20; 
140- 19; 
36- 9; 


140- 70; 
54- 9; 
120- 38; 
70- 19; 
256- 67; 
90- 10; 
92- 28; 


9l- 6; 
91- 25; 
82- 42; 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 


€ (p) Year ended November 30. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


(u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. 


°24-'27 
’22-'27 
’24-’27 
26-27 
’25-’27 
’23-'27 
"22-'27 
’22-27 
*22-'27 
"22-27 
’20-’27 
’25-’27 
’25-'27 
’22-'27 
"22-27 
°24-27 


"22-27 
"22-'27 
"22-27 
°20-’27 
°20-’27 
’23-'27 
"24-27 
"26-'27 
°24-'27 


26-27, 
23-27 
’20-’27 
’22-'27 
"22-’27 
’25-27 
°22-'27 
°25-'27 
"24-27 
°21-'27 
"26-'27 
’23-'27 
’23-'27 
’22-’27 
°24-’27 
’22-'27 
’20-’27 
’22-'27 


°24-'27 


’20-’27 
"22-27 
"22-27 
°25-'27 
’26-’27 


°25-'27 
"23-27 


°26-’27 
°23-'27 
24-27 


’20-’27 
°26-27 
"24-27 
"25-27 
24-27 
"22-27 
’20-'27 
"22-27 


7; °25-’27 


°23-'27 
°22-'27 


"24-27 
*22-'27 
’20-27 


’23-'27 
"22-27 
"26-27 
°22-’27 
’20-'27 
’20-’27 
’20-’27 
"26-’27 
°22-27 
"26-27 


Prices 1928 Approx. 


High Low Prices 


8634- 59 
24114-146 
14114-115% 
11534- 70% 
111%4- 88% 


115 - 87 

285 -169 
813%- 

211 -172 
25 - 14 


993%- 5334 
234%4- 11% 
60%- 40% 
19934-1823 
19114-157% 
63%- 54% 


285 -235 
1197£-10334 
53 - 20 
724%4- 51% 
187-152 
77¥%4- 53% 
1743¢-139 
55%- 45% 
1761%4-139 


8254- 68% 
36 - 25% 
- 61% 
20514 - 175% 
56%4- 37 
5714- 37 
6514- 37% 
140%4- 5434 
18014-127 
8414- 52% 
1333%- 891% 
85%- 74 
1287%- 80% 
20 - 10 
90 - 643% 
93 - 69% 
7%2- 4% 
24%4-116% 
19234- 53% 


6634- 4434 
226 -163%%4 
150-127 
4054- 12 
442-310 


4514- 2834 
66%2- 483% 
8934- 65 
5534- 36% 
10914- 43 
947%- 68 
185-124 
22434-130 
12354- 84% 
12334- 97% 
59%- 341% 
9934- 6814 
98%- 45% 
61%4- 16% 
109 - 93% 
73%- 51 


73%4- 51 
997%- 75 
8154- 29 
14834-13144 
62 - 29 
155-114 
7434,- 4534 
32834-22434 


201. - 735% 
8634- 50 


22%- 7% 
141 - 80% 
82%- 65 


(e) Year ended April 30. 





§ 


(q) 


82 
237 
140 
112 
94 
99 
279 


60 
196 
134 
26 
432 


39 
63 


81 
39 
47 


74 
182 
218 
101 
112 

52 

82 

81 

44 
104 

69 


55 
81 
71 


142 
44 
153 
67 
318 
199 
55 


17 
136 
80 
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Company 


Packard Motor 
Car Company 


| Copy on request. 


Bhey Kirk, 


| Established 1873 


| Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


| 25 Broad St. New York 














“Why Have 
I Missed 


so many 
genuine 
investment 
opportunities 


during the past 
year?” Soexclaim 
thousands of in- 
vestors today. 
Moody’s not only 
can tell you why, 
but can show you 
how to avoid these 
‘*misses’’ in the 
future. 


Send for booklet, 











“Catching Investment 
) Opportunities” 
MOODYS Stevice 
SERVICE 
65 Broadway New York 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 





Cotton Yield. 
Questioned 


Government Estimates Ap- 
pear Too High in View of 
Later Frosts and Small 
Ginnings—Market Bal- 
anced Delicately 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


B Som cotton trade of the South, -and 
especially the producing element, is in 
disagreement with the forecast of the cot- 
ton crop prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture, and registered its disbelief in 
the predictions issued November 8th by 
advancing prices sharply, despite an in- 
crease of 140,000 bales in the official esti- 
mate. ‘ 
The ginning returns, which are com- 
piled by the Census Bureau, were gener- 
ally accepted as too small to justify the 
increase. It was also believed that the 
killing frost and the freezes which oc- 
curred in northern sections during the first 
three days of November must have mate- 
rially reduced the size of the crop, if there 
was as much cotton still in the fields as 
was indicated by the official forecast. 


Later Declines 


CCORDING to statements  subse- 

quently given out by officials of the 
department, which made its estimate as: of 
November first, these frosts and freezes 
were not taken into account in compiling 
the forecast. 

Prospects on that day indicated. a crop 
of 14,133,000 bales of lint cotton, according 
to the official pronouncement. Yet only 
10,161,000 bales of cotton were ginned to 
that date. This is only 240,000 bales more 
than was ginned a year ago, when produc- 
tion turned out to be 12,955,000. 

The cotton trade is unable to understand 
how the Government could raise its esti- 
mate, much less sustain its previous one of 
13,993,000, in the face of these small gin- 
ning returns and in view of the unusually 
favorable weather which prevailed for 
picking and ginning. 

According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, and in order to make good its 
forecast, there were practically 4,000,000 
bales to be ginned after November first. 
A year ago there remained about 3,000,000 
bales of unginned cotton. The amount 
ginned to that date last year was 77.6 per 
cent. of the crop, even though the weather 
during the picking season was less fav- 
orable. . 


Ginnings Important Factor 


PPROXIMATELY seventy-two per 

cent. of the crop was ginned to the 
first of November, according to the official 
view. I have seen reports from private 
bureaus which claim that the ginnings rep- 
resent seventy-four to seventy-seven per 
cent. of the crop. 

The general view in the trade is that 
these returns represent fully seventy-five 
per cent. of the yield, in view of the dam- 
age from early freezers. If so, the indi- 
cated crop is only about 13,500,000 bales. 

I am giving these details because the 
differences of opinion between Southern in- 
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What will be 
the Action of the 
“Market Leaders?”’ 


} | ‘HIS week’s edition of 

*“‘Market Action’’, the 
weekly forecast of security price 
trends, is now ready for dis- 


tribution. Among the stocks 
analyzed are: 






















American Can Paramount 
Bethlehem Steel Stewart-W arner 
Curtiss Aero U.S. Steel 
General Electric Westinghouse 
General Motors Woolworth 
Packard Wright Aero 


The outlook for the above and others is 
briefly and specifically commented ‘on. In 
fact, we know of no source of published 
information available that is as definite 
as ‘‘Market Action’’. 


We will send a copy upon request, with 
the suggestion that you follow closely 
the future trend of the stocks it lists, 
and check this against the recommenda- 
tions made at this time. 


Your request will not bring a salesman 


ETSEL 
ARKET BUREAU 
341 MadisonAve., New York 


Please send me latest edition 
of ‘‘Market Action’’S-101 













Name 





Address 














A few authorities are recommending profit- 


taking in certain issues. But don’t sell 

until you learn what the Digest recom- 

mends as the net opinion of all reliable ‘ 

authorities. 

Digest specific recommendations are based 

on our famous Weighted Average of the 
35 leading authorities comprising 
America’s foremost advisory group. . 
Every opinion is weighted scien- ' 
tifically according to the ‘past ac- | 
curacies of these highly respected 
commentators. 
Use the coupon below or write for a ' 
free copy of this week’s Digest con- 
taining valuable information on the 
probable future trend of security prices. * 











TheBusinessfconomicDigest 
Gage P Wright, Pres. | 
342Madison Ave. NewYork NY 





| 

1 

| 1 

| Without obligation to me, mail .me_ this | 

| week’s issue of the Digest. I should like 

| to become familiar with your famous ! 
Weighted Average method. I 
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$50 1,211 
25, _ 1754 
No _ 1,061 
25 500 
100 ~=1,117 
No 736 
No__1,110 
No 408 
No 2,317 
No _—1,414 
No 808 
100 828 
No__—i14141 
No 2,730 
25 2,047 
No 200 
No _ 1,100 
No _ 1,600 
100 310 
No 2,546 
100 4,216 
100 =. 3,035 
100 =: 11,571 
100 ~=1,400 
No 4,627 
100 . 2,480 
25 ~=2,842 
10 3 004 
50 2,422 
No 2.062 
50 10,000 
100 458 
No 2,407 
No 197 
No 4,251 
No 524 
No 4,154 
No = 33,375 
No 1,155 
50 1 ,400 
No 31 319 
10 2. ,000 
No "300 
100 655 
100 164 
100 370 
No 4.200 
No 4,509 
100 100 
100 = 3,723 
100 ~=— 1,300 
No 1,296 
No 12, 594 
25 24, 145 
25 17,120 
No 
No _ 1,875 
25 7,264 
No 2,540 
No .- 1,201 
100 600 
No 645 
25 3,789 
100 2,223 
No 2,500 
No 600 
100 240 
No 398 
No 733 
100 810 
100 §67,116 
100 666 
100 600 
100 998 
No 3,172 
50° §=2,290 
50 800 
5 2,526 
25 3,900 
No 300 
June 30. 


for depletion. 








(a) Partly extra. 


Earns 
1927 
$102 $3.51 
28 6.57 
38 6.353 
36 2.95 
164 14.30 
de 6.60 
25 5.55 
18 2.02 
36 Nil 
46 1.92 
123 4.81 
125 - 0.98 
36 10.25 
18 8.30? 
45 711 
29 Nil 
27 6.40 
19 6.70 
303 8.90 
14 1.83 
147 15.28 
207 15.41 
106 6.12 
191 21.23 
22 3.86 
174 7.48 
233 °C C266 
18 3.915 
65 5.03 
35 4.27 
91 6.83 
148 13.31 
47 2.06 
Nil Nil 
20 3.20 
19 Nil 
26 2.00 
82 3.60" 
15 6.98 
85 7.64 
3 0.87" 
16 2.36 
221 4.23 
138 10.75 
176 5.22 
115 Nil 
33 5.96 
55 0.89 
214 6.82 
157 9.208 
188 14.38 
67 5.84 
44 3.20 
46 1.52 
31 0.67 
44 8.67 
52 6.09 
40 2.76 
7 4.76 
24 8.51 
63 7.20 
39 5.38 
43 2.65 
188 16.05 
76 7.85 
53 4.23 
171 7.26 
51 1.78 
53 7.53° 
162 Nil 
205 8.80 
155 1.76 
106 Nil 
186 15.10 
17 2.70 
72 6.814 
55 Nil 
15 2.04 
34 9.06 
38 S77 
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(b) Year ended January 31. 
j) Year ended August 31. (k) 
(r) 10% in common stock. 


1928 
m= months 


Year ended Se 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Forbes Stock 


Thou. Book 
Par Shares Value 


Div. 

Rate 
rere $3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 
[PO eas | ere 3a 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit....... 1.60 
Louisville & Nashville..... 7 
DARE “ESMOKS 5 «,0:o.s.056:0:<i0s 0:0: 6 
TE i = a rere 2 
Magma Copper............ 3 
pee 6: eee ae 
Mid-Continent Pet ........ .. 
Missouri-Kans.-Texas ..... .. 
Missouri Pacific........... «. 
Montgomery Ward........ 5a 
SO 6a 
National Biscuit........... 6 


Dat. HOCUS PONE sc cic. cae <s 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 3 
National Dairy Products... 3 
INGER! LiPOE ois écesaiees 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central........ 8 
N. Y., Chic. @ St. Louis.. 6 
N. Y¥., N. H. & Hartford... 4 


Norfolk & Western....... 1 
North American........... 10r 
Northern Pacific.......... 
Pacific Gas & Elec........ 2 
Patwara Motot......6666. 3 
Pan Peet. Pet B” ecicics 4: 
Paramount-Fam.-Lasky ... 3 
Pennsylvania R. R........ 3.50 
POVe MATGUEIIC. 6.065ccscccc 
Phillips Petroleum......... 1.50 
Pieece-Agrow “A”... .icces xs 
Postum Company.......... 3 
Pressed Steel Car......... .. 
Public Service of N. J..... 2 
Pullman Incorporated...... 4 
Radio Corporation......... .. 
NNR sti as isicssjsseis3h oie 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc....... .. 
MOG REGIOSS. ..cciccssicccs 1.50a 
Republic Iron & Steel..... 4 
St. Louis-San Fran....... 8a 
St. Louis-Southwestern.... .. 
Seaboard Air Line......... .. 
Sears Roebuck............ 2.50 


Siuiciawr Consol Od. ...... ss 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel....... 6 
Southern Pacific........... 6 
Southern Railway......... 8 


Standard Gas & Elec...... 3.50 
Standard Oil of Cal....... 2.50 
Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.50a 
Standard Oil of N. Y..... 1.60 
Stewart-Warner .......... 
studepaker Corp. ......... > 
Texas Corporation......... Fe 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 6a 
Tobacco Products.......... u 


Underwood Elliott Fisher... 4 
Union On of Cal..... os... Z 
Umon Pacthe........0<s0« 10 
Se 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe...... 2 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 5 
Ri he. BRINE ccccdeieccee oc 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... 4 
UR Ae ee ere 
ON SS ee ee 7 


Wabash Railway.......... .. 
WreStERA “PACING... 6.56865 8s 
Western Union............ 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 


Westinghouse Electric...... 4 
White Motors.........0.. -/ a 
Willys-Overland .......... 1.20 
Woolworth, F. W......... 5 
Wright Aeronautical....... 2 
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Guide 


Long Term 
Price Range 


127- 40; 
128- 48; 
64- 10; 
178- 35; 
160- 84; 


242- 25; 
244- 54; 
59- 26; 
64- 12; 
62- 22; 
S7- 7: 
62- 8; 
123- 12; 


102- 52; 
187- 38; 


85- 31; 


54- 37; 


82- 30; 
181- 63; 


27- 16; 


172- 72; 
241- 67; 
63- 9; 
202- 88; 
75- 22; 
102- 49; 


50- 31; 
6l- 9; 


96- 34; 
128- 40; 
68- 33; 
141- 36; 
60- 16; 


83- -6; 
126- 62; 
114- 37; 


46- 31: 


85- 73; 


101- 26; 


124- 51; 
47- 20; 


30- 12; 


76- 40; 


117- 20; 
93- 20; 


41- 2; 
92- 44; 
40- 15; 
144- 42; 
127- 78; 
149- 17; 


"22-27 
"24-27 
"22-27 
°23-'27 
"22-’27 


"22-27 
’22-'27 
"22-27 
21-27 
’20-’27 
22-27 
°22-'27 
°22-'27 


’26-'27 
23-27 
23-27 
’26-'27 
’23-'27 
20-27 
’26-'27 
°22-’27 
’23-'27 
"22-27 
21-27 
24-27 
°22-27 


1927 
"22-27 
21-27 
20-27 
22-27 
’23-'27 
’20-’27 
’20-’27 
°25-27 
’20-27 
’26-27 

1927 
"24-27 
"22-27 

1927 
"22-27 
"22-27 


°22-'27 
"22-27 
"22-27 
’26-’27 
’20-'27 
20-27 
°22-'27 
°22-'27 


; °24-'27 
; 26-27 
; '22-’27 
; °24-’27 
; 20-27 


0; ’24-’27 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 


ptember 30. 


(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


(u) 2, 


3; °22-27 
; °26-27 
; '22-’27 
; '22-’27 


; °23-'27 


199-97 


; °22-27 
; °22-’27 
* 2227 


1927 


; °22-’27 
; °22-’27 
: yh? Mg! § 
; 26-27 
; °22-’27 


Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


116 - 84% 
123%%- 80% 
77 - 49% 
8834- 441%4 
15934-13934 
107%- 83 
1837-134 


407 -117 


10134- 80% 
184 -15914 
160 - 41 
10134- 47% 
11934- 64% 
136-115 
43%4- 21% 
19134-156 
146 -121% 
6934- 54% 
197-175 
80%%- 585% 
1057%%- 92% 


533%4- 43% 
10834- 56% 
58%- 37% 
53%4- 47% 
72%- 61% 
146 -124% 
487%- 35%4 
275%%- 18% 
74%4- 613% 
33%4- 18 
71%- 41% 
94 - 77% 
29034- 851%4 
11934- 94% 
36%4- 23% 
351%4- 22% 
91%- 49% 
122 -109 
1241%- 67% 
30%- 11% 
18954- 82% 
451%4- 17% 
134 -102 
131%4-117% 
16554-13934 


87%4- 57 
72%4- 50 
8054- 62% 
154 -112% 
118%%- 93 
827%- 63 
57 - 42% 
2247-18614 
a \ 


138 “10336 
51 - 22 
9354- 61% 
63%4- 27 

16834-13234 
96%4- 51 
37%4- 28% 

201 -139% 
5S7H%- 42% 
123%- 88% 


245 - 69 


(e) Year ended April 30. 


(p) yet ended November 30. (q) 


sh. United Cigar Scrip. 
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Purchasing 
Power 


IVERSIFIED SHARES 
D represent an investment 

in concrete wealth — in 
steel rails, locomotives and cars, 
power plants, factories, refineries, 
land — in purchasing power. 
These things are more funda- 
mental than dollars, the value of 
which fluctuates. 


Diversified Shares, therefore, off- 
set possible loss in purchasing 
power of your dollars, which 
would result from an increase in 
the cost of living. The effect 
of rising living costs on an in- 
vestment in common stocks is 
generally to increase the cash 
values behind those stocks, with 
resulting higher returns in the 
form of dividends or profits. 


Write for Booklet 5 


This advertisement is No. 5 of a series 
on the Seven Points of Appeal behind 
Diversified Trustee Shares, Series 

The Shares represent participating 
ownership in New York Central, Amer- 
ican Tel. & Tel., duPont, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, U. S. Steel and 25 
other great American Corporations. 


AMERICAN TRUSTEE SHARE 
CORPORATION 


165 Broadway - - New York 
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\ \ 
If You Are Puzzled 
About the 
Investment to Make 


—you will find that this 
organization can help you 
with your investment 
problems no matter how 
“knotty” they may appear 
to you. 


We have a well organized 
Investors’ Advisory De- 
partment which will glad- 
ly help you analyze your 
security holdings or tell 
you what investments are 
best suited to your needs. 


You are under no obliga- 
tions to us;we will be more 
than happy to serve you. 
Write, call or phone for 
Special Letter F-362 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE Co. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 
Capital and Surplus over $9,000,000 
127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 
345 Madison Ave., New York 


° AMERICAN 
Offices in ape 


over 30 Marin 


AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
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Cotton Yield Questioned 
(Continued from page 77) 


are responsible for the smallness of the 
market and for the low prices which have 
prevailed for the crop. 

Spinners, the majority of whom are for- 
eigners, naturally accept the Government's 
pronouncements at their face. As a result 


_they are not active buyers of spots and are 


slow to fix the price on cotton which they 
have bought on “call.” 

Reports are current that spinners have 
called only about thirty-five per cent. of 
the cotton which they have bought on 
“call” and that the short interest outstand- 
ing in the future markets of New York, 
New Orleans and Liverpool, on account of 
these unfixed “call” sales, aggregates at 
least 4,000,000 bales. 

This short interest represents a tremen- 
dous latent buying power which may bring 
on a long upward movement once it gets 
started. 

There appears, however, to be very little 
probability of any great amount of trade 
buying in of hedges until after the final 
Government estimate on December eighth, 
unless the ginning report due on Novem- 
ber twenty-first further discredits the offi- 
cial forecast. 

In the final analysis, Government crop 
forecasts are nothing but the guesses of a 
set of men, who, while frequently close to 
the ginning returns in their December pre- 
dictions, have missed the crop 300,000 to 
700,000 bales in seven out of the last ten 
years. 


Market on Trigger 


T= year supply and demand are so 
evenly balanced, as I have pointed out 
in previous articles, that a reduction of 
even 250,000 to 300,000 bales from the offi- 
cial prediction will upset the nice balance 
between supply and demand and create a 
bullish situation. 

Prices of cotton usually acquire an ad- 
vancing tendency, even in seasons of large 
supplies, as soon as the pressure of the 
movement to market lessens perceptibly 
and hedge sales against purchases of the 
actual diminish to the point that short con- 
tracts become scarce. 

Figures gathered by the Cotton Ex 
changes indicate that the peak of the 
movement to market was reached and 
passed October nineteenth this year. Last 
year it was not passed until November 
the fourth. 

Hedge sales have decreased steadily 

since the peak of the movement was passed 
and should cease to be a factor before the 
end of November. 
The fact that the movement to market 
is running behind last year, although the 
predicted crop is a million bales larger, is 
accepted by old timers in the trade as one 
of the best indications of a smaller crop 
than was produced in 1927. 





Speeding Up Mauretania 

Potential competition by the two new 
German liners, Europa and Bremen, for 
the Atlantic speed record, is seen as 
the motive for Cunard’s plans to re- 
vamp the Mauretania. The British line 
will spend around $500,000 on her 
present “speed boat” in an effort to 
retain the record for crossing in face of 
the admitted speed of the two new 
North German Lloyd liners which will 
go into service next year. 














Stewart Warner Sets 
New Earnings Record 


Results Best Since Bassick 
Companies Were Acquired 


Average earnings for the first 
nine months period of 1925 
26 ’27 were $7.97 per share 
for the 600,000 shares of 
present outstanding stock. 
For 1928, the first nine 
months net earnings were 
$9.12 per share. A copy of 
the list of products manufac- 
tured by the Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corporation and 
‘allied companies, together 
with latest financial reports 
incorporating letter from the 
the Management to the stock- 
holders will, be mailed to any 
address on application. 





STEWART-WARNER . 
SPEEDOMETER CORP’N. 
1826 Diversey Pkwy. 
Chicago 
and subsidiaries 

The Bassick-Alemite Co. 

The Alemite Mfg. Corp’n. 

The Bassick Co. 

The Stewart Die Casting Corp’n. 











You would 


be enjoying 
61.2% 
PROFIT 


—exclusive of dividends had 
you followed our financial 
recommendations during 
the past three years. 


Our advice is based upon 
facts secured at an annual 
cost of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars through our 
large organization with 25 
years of seasoned judgment. 

One client (name on file) writes, 
“I’ve made over $75,000 in the 
last five years by following the 
Babson plan.” Future profits 
should be good. 


Send Now, (no obligation), 
for free booklet below. 
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« Babson’s Statistical Organization 5 
u (Largest Statistical Community in America) § 
© Div. 79-1 Babson Park, Mass. a 
: Send me FREE without obligation your + 
1 booklet “Bigger Investment Returns.” . 
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November 9, 1928 


American Cities Power and Light Corporation 


400,000 Shares Convertible Class A Stock 


Optional Dividend Series 
(Par Value $50 a share) 


400,000 Shares Class B Stock 


(Without par value) 


(In the form of Certificates of Bankers Trust Company, each Certifi- 
cate representing an equal number of Class A and Class B shares) 


Dividends on Class A Stock of this series payable quarterly in Class B Stock of the 
company at the annual rate of one-eighth of a share of Class B Stock per share of 
Class A Stock, or, at the option of the’holder, in cash at the annual rate of $3 a share. 

Class A Stock of this series is convertible, at the option of the 

holder, into Class B Stock of the company, at the rate of one 

share of Class B Stock for each $35 par value of Class A Stock 








CAPITALIZATION 
Authorized Outstanding 
Serial Class A Stock—cumulative (par value $50 a share) $75,000,000 ; 
Optional Dividend Series—convertible (this issue).. .. $20;000,000 
Class B Stock (without par value)..................... 5,000,000 shares* 2,000,000 shares 
* 571,429 shares of Class B Stock are reserved for conversion of Class A Stock of this series, and 1,000,000 shares (repre: ing the present maxi- 
mum stock dividend requi on t ding Class A Stock of this series, for a period of 20 years) are reserved for dividends payable in 
Olass B Stock on Class A Stock of this series, the company agreeing to make further reservations from time to time for the payment of stock 


dividends. 
The Serial Class A Stock, of which the above Optional Dividend Series (convertible) is outstanding, is preferred over the Class B Stock 
as to cumulative dividends, and as to assets in the event of liquidation. Convertible Class A Stock, Optional Dividend Series, is entitled on 
liquidation to preference over the Class B Stock as to assets to the extent of $55 a share and accrued dividends; is redeemable at the com- 
pany’s option at any time, as a whole or in part, on 30 days’ notice, at $55 a share and accrued dividends; and is entitled to cumulative 
dividends as stated above (accruing on this issue from November 1, 1928), payable quarterly on February 1, May 1, August 1 and Novem- 
ber 1; Dividends free of present normal Federal income tax. The Bank of America National Association, New York, and Boston Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company are Registrars and Bankers Trust Company, New York, and The First National Bank of Boston are Transfer 
Agents, for the Certificates of Bankers Trust Company, for the Convertible Class A Stock, Optional Dividend Series, and for the Class B Stock. 


The following information has been summarized by Mr. L. E. Kilmarx, President of American Cities Power and Light 
Corporation, from his letter dated November 7, 1928, copies of which may be obtained upon request and is subject to the 
more complete information contained therein: 


BUSINESS AND ASSETS . ; 

American Cities Power and Light Corporation has been formed under the laws of Virginia to invest and deal 
primarily in securities of public utility holding and operating companies. The company has acquired from Central 
States Electric Corporation, in exchange for 1,600,000 shares of its Class B Stock, securities having a present aggre- 
gate market value of over $16,500,000 and is promptly to acquire for $5,000,000 cash additional securities having a 
present aggregate market value of that amount. Of this total investment of approximately $21,500,000, approx- 
imately $13,000,000 represents common stock of The North American Company, the remainder consisting of common 
stocks of the following companies: 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company The Detroit Edison Company 





Commonwealth Edison Company Electric Investors, Inc. 
lidated Gas Company of New York Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 
Company of Baltimore Southern California Edison Company 


Proceeds remaining from this financing, after the acquisition of securities for cash as above, are to be used to 
acquire additional amounts of common stocks of certain of the above companies, and other securities. 
The company is without debt and has assets of a total value (securities owned taken at present market value) 
of over $40,500,000, or $101 for each share of Class A Stock (par value $50) outstanding. 
Present market value, as used above, has been determined on the basis of closing prices of November 5, 1928. 
INCOME 
The income derivable during the twelve months ended September 30, 1928 from the approximacely $21,500,000 
market value of securities mentioned above, amounted to approximately $1,585,000, giving no effect to benefits 
which will be derived from the investment of the remaining proceeds of this financing (approximately 80% of the 
total). Such income would have consisted largely of stock dividends and proceeds of rightsto subscribe to stock, valued 
in each instance at the approximate market value of such stock and rights immediately following the record dates. 
The maximum annual cash option dividend requirement on this issue of Class A Stock is $1,200,000. 
OPTIONAL DIVIDEND PRIVILEGE 
Dividends on Class A Stock of this series are to be payable quarterly in Class B Stock of the company at the 
annual rate of one-eighth of a share of Class B Stock per share of Class A Stock, or, at the option of the holder, in 
cash at the annual rate of $3 a share. The option to receive payrnent of any quarterly dividend in cash may be 
exercised by delivering notice of such election to the company within a period of ten days immediately following 
the record date for the payment of such dividend. Notice of each record date is to be mailed by the company to the 
holders of Class A Stock of this series at least five days before such record date. 
MANAGEMENT 
The Executive Committee of the company is identical with that of Central States Electric Corporation, and con- 
sists Of Messrs. F. L. Dame, J. F. Fogarty, H. C. Freeman, Edwin Gruhl and L. E. Kilmarx. 
CERTIFICATES 
Certificates of Bankers Trust Company, Depositary, representing an equal number of shares of Class 
A and Class B Stock deposited with the Depositary, will entitle the holder to receive stock certificates for Class A 
Stock and Class B Stock on May 1, 1929 (or earlier, as provided in the Deposit Agreement), and to receive divi- 
dends as paid prior to that date (in stock, or in cash at the holder’s option as above, in the case of Class A 
Stock), in proportion to the number of shares called for by the Certificates. 


Certificates representing 10,000 shares of Class A Stock and an equal number of shares of Class B Stock have been with- 
drawn for offering in Holland. i 








Price $63.50 per unit, plus accrued (cash) dividend on Class A Stock 
(Each unit representing one share of Class A Stock and one share of Class B Stock) 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
Brown Brothers & Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. _E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Dominick & Dominick Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Edward B. Smith & Co. Shields & Company 


INCORPORATED 
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Rail Results 
Disappoint 
Trafic Higher Than Last 
Year, But Below Expecta- 


tions — Reduced Gross 
Presents Problem 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


HE most disappointing development 

in the railroad field this year has 
been the persistent failure of freight busi- 
ness to equal what seemed to be reason- 
able expectations. The joint forecasts of 
the shippers’ regional boards, which rep- 
resent every important class of shippers in 
every section of the country, have fallen 
far short of fulfillment. 


They predicted an increase of 3%’ per 
cent. in car loadings in the second quarter 
of the year, and there was a decline of 2% 
per cent. They predicted an increase of 
6% per cent. in the third quarter, and there 
was practically no increase. 

They have predicted an increase of about 
5 per cent. in the last quarter, and thus 
far there has been an increase, but it has 
been much less than: this estimate. A 
month ago the traffic prospects of the rail- 
ways seemed better than they do now. 

Anticipated Gains Fail 

HE foregoing has not been said in 

criticism of the intelligence or care 
with which the shippers’ estimates have 
been made. Practically all students of rail- 
way affairs have overestimated this year’s 
traffic, and the more they have based their 
anticipations on experience the farther 
wrong they have been. 

Before the war an increase in freight 
business occurred in almost every year. 
During the first three-quarters of the 
present year railway freight business was 
not only less than in 1926 and 1927, but 
was barely equal to what it was in the cor- 
responding part of 1923, although the 
five-year period since then has been con- 
sidered one of unusual business activity. 

Its recent trend has a direct bearing, 
however, on certain important public ques- 
tions. “As it is almost stationary now, 
what will be the effect upon it if plans 
for largely increasing the traffic carried 
by inland waterways are successfully car- 
ried out? What will be the effect ofa 
continued increase in unregulated motor 
vehicle competition upon the highways? 

Railroads Face Problem 


OST of the railways have . been 
forced for two years to rely en- 
tirely upon reductions of their operating 
expenses to save their net operating in- 
come. It is hard to reduce operating 
expenses, however, when almost every ar- 
bitration board that is organized grants an 
advance in wages. 

Railway stocks have not participated in 
the latest bull movement in the stock mar- 
ket as much as have other large groups, 
in spite of the fact that a good many 
railroads could have paid larger dividends 
from the net income made by them within 
recent years. 

Probably the market has not overlooked 
prevailing tendencies in the industry which 
demand more study from leaders in busi- 
ness and in public life than they are re- 
ceiving. 
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Holiday Trade Means Higher 
Profits in Many Lines 


Retail Merchants, Railroads, Radio Manufacturers and Makers of Anti-Freeze 
Compounds Among Representatives of Industries That Prosper in Winter 
—Automobile Companies Prepare for Annual Showing of New Models 


will be at its height. The period be- 
tweenThanksgiving and Christmas is 
the busiest of the year in many lines, es- 
pecially among retailers of holiday mer- 
chandise. Other trade and industries are 
particularly active throughout the winter. 
Investors and traders who make a prac- 
tice of studying underlying conditions have 
discovered that certain stocks regularly re- 
flect increased business in certain seasons. 
Alert traders seeking only short term 
profits usually anticipate such movements 
by purchases slightly ahead of peak seasons 
and take profits on the bulges. 


Seasonal Movers 


S the winter season begins, for in- 

stance, railroad stocks as a class gen- 
erally can be counted on to respond to en- 
larged earnings. Chain store stocks and 
shares of department stores, too, generally 
climb about Christmas time, though in this 
group the trend has.been more generally 
higher throughout the year than in some 
other classes of securities. 

Motor shares usually are expected to 
display strength in December as “window- 
dressing” for the annual automobile show 
in New York the first week in January. 
Often the upturn in this group continues 
well into the first month of the year be- 
fore realizing is attracted. 

Although day-to-day traders, concerned 
mostly with prospects of appreciation of 
stocks they purchase, are more interested 
in seasonal influences, investors should not 
fail to take into consideration trade de- 
velopments likely to have an effect on se- 


[: another week or two holiday trade 


By William Russell White 








b) Net loss $6,218,000 for 1927. 








Comparison of Stocks in “Winter Industries” 


Common Stock 


Price Div. Yield Shares 1927 High Ww 
Associated Dry Goods ...... 56 $2.50 4.5% 599,400 $3.39 57% 40% 
Hudson Motors ........... 82 5 6.1 1,596,660 9.04 997% 75 . 
Kolster Radio ............. 86 .... .--. 807,741 (a) 89% 51% 
errr 32. .... «...- 1,400,000 (b) 3934 27% 
U.S. Ind. Alcohol ........... 125 5 4.0 240,000(c)7.26 138 102% 


a) Net loss $360,000, four months to April 30, 1928. 
c) To be increased to 320,000 December 3, 1928. 


Earned 1928 Prices 
Lo 














curities they may buy. Too often funda- 
mental factors, discernible year after year, 
are ignored. 

A varied assortment of stocks are dis- 
cussed here as examples of several indus- 
tries that may be expected to have success- 
ful winter seasons. Associated Dry Goods 
Corporation is a representative of the 
merchandising group; - Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and Iron is a representative 
of the fuel industry; U.S. Industrial Al- 
cohol is an important factor in the produc- 
tion and distribution of anti-freeze solu- 
tions; Kolster Radio Corporation is a rep- 
resentative of a business that generally is 
more active through the winter; Hudson 
Motor Car may be selected as an example 
of the automobile industry. 


Associated Dry Goods 


SSOCIATED DRY GOODS, formed 
in 1916 as a reorganization of the As- 
‘sociated Merchants Company and the 
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United Dry Goods Company, is a holding 
company controlling several department 
stores. Among these are Lord & Taylor 
and James McCreery in New York, Hahne 
& Co., Newark, two in Buffalo and one 
each in Louisville, Baltimore and Minne- 
apolis. All are wholly owned, except Lord 
& Taylor, in which Associated Dry Goods 
hold about 88 per cent. of outstanding 
stock, 

The company has no funded debt other 
than real estate mortgages of subsidiaries. 
Two classes of preferred stock are out- 
standing, $13,818,700 of 6 per cent. cumu- 
lative first preferred and $6,725,500 of 7 
per cent. cumulative second preferred. Of 
the authorized 800,000 shares of no par 
value common, 599,400 are outstanding. 
The no par stock was issued in 1925 in 
exchange for shares of $100 par in the 
ratio of four for each one held. 


we income has averaged slightly be- 
low $4,000,000 annually in recent 
years, but fell in 1927 to $3,330,000, equal 
to $3.39 a share on the common, from $3,- 
823,000, or $4.21 a share, in 1926. The 


consolidated balance sheet at the end of , 


last year showed a ratio in current assets 
to current liabilities of more than 5 to 1. 

Dividends have been paid regularly on 
each class of stock since payments were 
inaugurated. Disbursements on the $100 
par common ranged from 3 to 5 per cent. 
a year, while on the new no par stock 
dividends have been paid at the rate of 
$2.50 a year, equivalent to $10 annually on 
the old stock. 


P. & R. Coal and Iron 


A* TER several years of adverse condi- 
tions, such as high wages, strikes and 
overproduction, the coal industry in recent 
months has shown the first definite signs 
of improvement. Wages have been ad- 
justed to a basis seemingly satisfactory to 
both capital and labor, while surplus sup- 
plies of fuel have been worked off and, 
although prices of coal generally are lower 
than in several years, more economical 
operations have tended to increase earnings. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 
Iron Corporation is a holding company, 
owning all the capital stock of the Phila- 
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delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Company, 
one of the two largest anthracite producers 
in the country. The company was formed 
as a result of segregation of coal and iron 
properties of the Reading Company under 
Federal Court decree. 

The outstanding 1,400,000 shares of cap- 
ital stock of no par value are preceded by 
a funded debt of slightly less than $30,- 
000,000. 

Although the company’s financial posi- 
tion was weakened by unfavorable condi- 
tions in 1926 and 1927, the outlook has 
improved, and it may be able to effect a 
recovery without the necessity of new 
financing. Operations last year resulted in 
a deficit of more than $6,000,000 before 
inventory adjustments and other deductions 
from surplus of about $2,900,000. This 
compared with income of $447,000, or 32 
cents a share on the stock, in 1926. A 
deficit of more than $4,000,000 was re- 
corded in 1925. No dividends have been 
paid. 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol 


LTHOUGH increased demand at this 

time of the year for anti-freeze com- 
pounds is a factor that may influence 
United States Industrial Alcohol Company 
stock, this division of the company’s busi- 
ness is not the only one of importance. 
It is the largest producer and distributor of 
denatured alcohol in the United States. 

The company’s subsidiary, United States 
Industrial Chemical Company, is the lar- 
gest single consumer of alcohol in the 
country. Control of the company is be- 
lieved to have passed to interests dominant 
in the Air Reduction Company, but no 
consolidation is regarded as likely in the 
immediate future. 

Conditions in the industry have become 
more favorable in the last year or two, 
largely as a result of the Government’s de- 
cision to restrict alcohol production in this 
country to 85,000,000 gallons this year. 
Prices for raw material have contributed to 
a brighter outlook for earnings, as supplies 
of blackstrap molasses have increased rap- 
idly and prices have declined. Moreover, 
a stronger price tone has developed for 
alcohol as a result of a steady decrease in 
supplies under limitations imposed by the 
government. 


Ts company has outstanding 240,000 
no par value shares of an authorized 
issue of 400,000 shares, preceded by an 
issue of $6,000,000 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred. An increase of 80,000 shares of 
common has been authorized, and stock- 
holders of record November 5 had the 
right to subscribe to one new share at 
$110 for each three shares held. Rights 
expire December 3. There is no funded 
debt. Proceeds are to be used to retire 
the preferred stock. 

Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the preferred, but payments on the common 
have varied. In 1918 a total of 16 per 
cent. was paid, 14 per cent. in 1919, 8 per 
cent. in 1920 and 5 per cent. in 1921. None 
was paid thereafter to 1927, when 5 per 
cent. was paid. The par value of the 
stock was changed from $100 to no par 
this year, and dividends are being paid 
currently at the rate of $5 annually. The 
rate is to be increased to $6 annually in 
February. 


Kolster Radio 
Ts Kolster Radio Corporation, a com- 


parative newcomer to the New York 
market, is more widely known on the Pa- 
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cific Coast, where its activities have been 
largely centered. It took the name “Kol- 
ster” only this year, having been known 
previously as Federal-Brandes, a consoli- 
dation of Federal Brandes and Federal 
Telegraph Company of California. It is 
engaged in the manufacture of radio re- 
ceiving sets as well as general radio equip- 
ment. Its communication system on the 
Pacific Coast was sold to the Mackay 
Companies last year. Together with the 
latter, it is closely associated with the 
International Telephone & Telegraph Cor- 
poration. 

The company has a contract with the 
Columbia Phonograph Company under 
which Columb’a uses Kolster radios ex- 
clusively in combination with phonographs. 
The company’s 1928 sales were estimated 
earlier in the year at $17,000,000. 


T= company has outstanding 807,741 
shares of an authorized issue of 1,000,- 
000 shares of capital stock of no par value. 
There is no funded debt. A recapitaliza- 
tion plan put into effect in April resulted 
in the exchange of five capital shares for 
each share of preferred, one share for each 
share of class A stock and five shares for 
each four of class B stock. 

No dividends have been paid. Accumu- 
lations at the rate of $1.20 a share an- 
nually on the old class A stock, amounting 
to $2.10 a share, were liquidated through 
issuance of scrip certificates, which. must 
be redeemed before any payments can be 
made on the present stock. 

Earnings statements have been inconclu- 
sive, because of changes in capitalization 
and other developments as well as because 
of the corporation’s brief career. Opera- 
tions in the first four months of this year 
resulted in a net loss of $360,000. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


A ios Hudson Motor Car Company has 
become an important factor in the 
highly competitive automobile industry, ac- 
quisition of Essex Motors in 1922 having 
placed the consolidated company among 
leading producers of medium-priced cars. 
Aside from Ford, the company ranks about 
second in unit output and fourth in profits, 
on the basis of 1927 figures. 

The company has no funded debt. Its 
only class of stock is outstanding to the 
amount of 1,596,660 shares. 

Earnings have shown a tendency to de- 
cline this year, as compared with last 
year’s record, after a small increase in the 
first quarter. Profits fell off rather 
sharply in the third quarter, dropping to 
$3,121,000, equal to $1.96 a share, compared 
w:th $4,224,000, or $2.65 a share, in the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Operations for the nine months resulted 
in net income of $12,337,000, or $7.73 a 
share, compared with $14,042,000, or $8.79 
a share, in the first nine months of 1927. 
Profits for the full year have- been esti- 
mated at about $14,000,000, or about $8.75 
a share, indicating that dividends have been 
earned by a comfortable margin. Earn- 
ings in 1927 were $9.04 a share, against 
$3.37 in 1926. 

Dividends were inaugurated in 1922 and 
gradually have been increased. Two pay- 
ments of 50 cents a share each were made 
in 1922, and in the following year $3 a 
share was paid. In 1926 the rate was in- 
creased to $3.25 annually, when a 20 per 
cent. stock dividend was paid. In October, 


1927, the rate was increased to $5 an- 
nually. 
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\TTHEW S. SLOAN was elected 
president of the Yonkers Electric 


M 


Light & Power Company, making five 
utility companies which he heads—New 


York Edison, Brooklyn Edison, United 
Electric Light & Power, and the New 
York & Queens Electric Light & Power 
Company. 

Ralph H. Stever, formerly controller, 
has been elected president of the Seamen’s 
Bank for Savings, New York. 

E. T. Tomlinson, vice-president since 
1919, has been elected president of Do- 
remus & Company, 
succeeding the late 
C. W. Barron. Will- 
iam H. Long has 
been appointed vice- 
president. 

E. L. Lalumier, 
comptroller of Ar- 
mour & Company, 
was elected treas- 

' urer of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, succeeding J. L. Over- 
look, who becomes assistant to the presi- 
dent. H. E. Dalton, general auditor, was 
elected secretary. 

William B. Traynor, John Holmes and 
N. R. Clark, have been appointed vice- 
presidents of Swift & Company. 

John A. Manley, for the past three 
years manager of sales development for 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of sales. 

L. L. Hill has been appointed vice- 
president of W. B. Foshay Company. 





RTHUR WILLIAMS has resigned 
as vice-president and a director of 

the New York Edison Company, after 
forty-three years of continuous service 
with the company and its predecessors. 
L. S. Houston has been elected presi- 
dent of the Cuban Tobacco Company. 
J. L. Hardin has been appointed vice- 
president, and a director. 
William W. Stanley’ has been elected 
vice-president and a director; S. H. Cur- 
ran, vice-president and general production 
manager; and W. J. Merrill, vice- 
president and comptroller, of the Royal 
Baking Powder Company. 
G. Edwin Gregory, vice-president and 
controller of the National City Bank, ter- 
minated an association of thirty-eight 
years with that institution to become a 
member of the Stock Exchange firm of 
Campbell, Starring & Company. D. C. 
Borden succeeds Mr. Gregory. Horace S. 
Wilkinson resigned as director of the bank. 


P W. LITCHFIELD, president, Good- 
e year Tire & Rubber, and G. H. 
Houston, of Fisher Body 
have been elected directors of the 
tional Aviation Corporation. 

Arthur Meeker, vice-president and di- 
rector of Armour & Company, announced 
his retirement from active participation in 
the affairs of the company, although not 
entirely severing his connection. © 

Paul D. Cravath has joined the board 
of directors of the Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
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American Power & Light Co—De- 
clared extra dividend of 10 per cent. in 
common stock on the common. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
Directors authorized issuance of $30,- 
204,000 20-year 4% per cent. convertible 
debentures, dated Dec. 1, 1928, subject 
to approval of I. C. C. It is proposed to 
offer to common stockholders of record, 
Nov. 23, 1928, the right to subscribe at 
par and accrued interest to $100 par 
amount of debentures for each eight 
shares of common stock held- 

Atwater-Kent Mfg. Co.—Broke ground 
for new $3,000,000 factory which will 
double size and capacity of present 
plant. 

British-American Tobacco Co.—Stock- 
holders ratified resolution that the sum 
of £1,166,269 be written off out of un- 
divided profits. 

Canadian Pacific Railway. E. W. 
Beatty, president, is quoted as saying 
company in 1928 might make a new rec- 
ord in earnings, exceeding 1917, previous 
record. 

Celotex Co.—Foreign shipments for 
October amounting to 6,500,000 square 
feet, broke all previous months’ record 
and represented an increase of 30 per 
cent- over same month last year. 

Cities Service Co— Purchased Sterling 
Gas Co., Ltd., of Port Colburne, Canada. 

Continental Can Co.—Acquired can 
manufacturing business of R. Hardesty 
Manufacturing Co., of Denver. 

Crosley Radio Corp.—October, 1928, 
showed largest volume of sales in his- 
tory of company, exceeding $3,000,000, 
according to Paul Crosley, Jr-, president. 

Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co.—C. 
M. Keys, president, said: “Company has 
purchased approximately 47 acres of in- 
dustrial land not far from present 
Buffalo plant, and has entered into a 
contract for building of a new motor 
factory on this land. Plant expansion 
will increase motor output of company 
approximately 200 per cent. and use of 
former Buffalo plant for airplanes alone 
will about double the airplane output.” 

Davison Chemical Co.— Announced 
formation of Davison Realty Corp. a 
wholly owned subsidiary, to acquire from 
parent company for disposal approxi- 
mately 400 acres of real estate at Curtis 
Bay not needed in connection with 
company’s operations: 

Dictaphone Corp—Declared extra 
dividend of 50 cents and a quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents on the common. 
Last quarterly payment was 25 cents, on 
Sept. 1. 

Dodge Bros., Inc.—Reduced prices 
$150 to $250 on all standard and Victory 
Six models. Better manufacturing facili- 
ties, closer supervision and rearrange- 
ment of production operations were fac- 
tors in reduction. Shipments of passen- 
ger cars and trucks set record for Oc- 
tober, exceeding October a year ago by 
6,840 units. 

Dollar Steamship Lines.—Contracts 
aggregating more than $2,000,000 for in- 
creasing passenger accommodations on 
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three of company’s lines and for re- 
modeling passenger accommodations on 
“President Johnson” were awarded. 

General American Tank Car Co.—<Ac- 
quired Buffalo Steel Co., which builds 
modern steel cars and repairs. general 
railroad equipment. 

General Electric Co.—Purchased as- 
sets of Mountain Electric Co. of Denver. 


General Motors Corp.—Common stock- 
holders will receive equivalent of a 150 
per cent. stock dividend, an extra cash 
dividend amounting to $43,500,000, and 
an increase of $43,500,000 in regular an- 
nual dividend disbursement. The stock 
distribution, which is subject to ap- 
proval by the stockholders on Dec. 10 
will be in the form of a split-up of the 
17,400,000 shares of common stock out- 
standing on the basis of two and one- 
half new shares of $10 par value for 
every share of $25 par stock now out. 
This will increase the number of common 
shares outstanding to 43,500,000. An 
extra dividend of $2.50 a share was 
voted on the present common stock in 
addition to the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.25 a share- The directors an- 
nounced that the enlarged common- 
share capital would be placed on an 
annual dividend basis of $3 a share, 
against the annual rate of $5 on the 
existing 17,400,000 shares. The new rate 
will be equal to $7.50 annually on the 
present stock and it will cost General 
Motors $130,500,000 a year to pay it, 
against regular dividends of $87,000,000 
a year now. 


Georgia Power & Light Co.—Pur- 
chased municipal electric plants at Pave 
and Barwick, Ga. 


Hartman Corp.—Opened new store in 
Aurora, Ill, and is planning to open 
several other new chain stores in near 
future- 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first ten 
months of 1928, $109,484,821; same period 
1927, $98,710,972; increase, 10.9 per cent. 

Kress (S. H.) Co.—Sales for first ten 
months of 1928, $47,447,521; same period 
1927, $41,606,059; increase 14 per cent: 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co—Ac- 
quired 63 Bowers stores in Memphis. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
ten months of 1928, $30,430,238; same 
period 1927, $29,242,481; increase, 4 per 
cent. Leased department store building 
in Newark, N. J., for 40 years, at re- 
ported total rental of $12,000,000. 

Merchant Calculating Machine Co.— 
Completed plans for increase of 50 per 
cent- in output. Increased production 
will be concentrated on a new portable 
calculator to retail for $125. 

National Railways of Mexico.—Presi- 
dent Calles of Mexico, before his term 
of office expires on Dec. 1, is expected 
to put into effect the plan for reorgani- 
zation of National Railways of Mexico 
that was outlined by Sir Henry W. 
Thornton, Canadian railroad expert. 

Packard Motor Car Co.—Now making 
a De Luxe Eight line of cars in addi- 
tion to the Standard Eight and Custom 
Eight lines, 
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Radio Corp. of America—National ’ 
Broadcasting Co., subsidiary, received 
approximately $600,000 for use of its 
radio broadcasting chain during the past 
Presidential campaign. 

Reading Co—Plan for electrification 
of a major portion of this railway in 
metropolitan area of Philadelphia, with 
robable ultimate extensions to New 
York, Bethlehem and through Schuylkill 
Valley territory, was announced by A. 
T. Dice, president. 

Directors approved immediate ex- 
penditure of $20,000,000 for electrifica- 
tion of lines from Reading Terminal to 
Landsdale, Glenside to Hatboro, Jenkin- 
town to Langhorne and Chestnut Hill 
branch. Route distance was 49.9 ‘miles, 
with 110 miles of track. Work was to be 
completed in three years. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co—Will build a 
$1,000,000 retail distributing and mail 
order store in Houston und in Cincinnati. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.—Mer- 
ger with Prairie Oil & Gas Co- is con- 
sidered likely. 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co.—Said 
to be considering merger with Pan- 
American Petroleum & Transport Co. 


Tobacco Products Corp.—Stockholders 
on Dec. 19 vote on proposal to change 
par value of the Class “A” and common 
shares from $100 to $20 and to split the 
shares five for one. 

Transamerica Corp.—Governing board 
of San Francisco Stock Exchange ad- 
mitted to list on a regular basis 8,700,000 
shares trustee’s certificates of Trans- 
america Corp., to be changed upon notice 
of issuance of common stock of Trans- 
america Corp. stock. 

California Corporation Commissioner 
authorized company to issue 60 shares 
of capital stock to three incorporators 
and 8,500,000 shares to Bank of Italy, 
Nationa! Bankitaly Co., and Bancitaly 
Corp. 

United States Rubber Co—C. B. 
Seger, chairman, in announcing proposal 
to change $100 par common to no par 
common said, in part: “To the corpora- 
tion in conduct of its business there are 
many decided advantages in use of no 
par shares, including very important 
advantage of being able to obtain funds 
through sale of stock. This method of 
securing capital is not always possible 
for a company having par value shares, 
since the law does not permit sale of 
such stock at less than its par value.” 

Vacuum Oil Co.—Declared special 
dividend of $1 and regular quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents. 

Western Electric Co.—Completed ar- 
rangements for sale on Dec. 31 of Gray- 
bar Electric Co., Inc-, to Graybar Man- 
agement Corp., which is being organized 
to enable officers and other employees 
of Graybar Electric to purchase latter 
company. 


























Investors’ Inquiries 
EADERS of “Forbes” 
may consult the Inquiry 

Department for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for 
three. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to 


Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















Today’s Trend— 


SMALL Lowns 


for Factory Locations 


HE necessity for locating manufacturing enter- 

prises in big cities has largely disappeared. 
Present-day transportation facilities and widespread 
electric power distribution have marked the end of 
concentration of industry—and opened up to the 
manufacturer the tremendous advantages of the 
small town for factory location. 

The small town factory avoids inflation of labor 
costs. Living is cheaper; a moderate wage scale 
buys more for the worker than high wages in the 
big city. Healthier workers, free from the fatiguing 
effects of a congested environment, are more pro- 
ductive and more efficient. In the small town the 
factory pays less for land and less in taxes. It has 
greater space at lower cost, and room for expansion 
is readily available. Shipping and traffic congestion 
is avoided. 

No better opportunity for cost reduction exists 
today than the elimination of the high toll of big- 
city congestion. The Middle West Utilities System, 
-providing electric power to more than three 
thousand small and medium-sized communities, _ 
offers its assistance in determining advantageous 
locations for factories. Address Industrial Develop- 
ment Department, Middle West Utilities Company, 72 

West Adams Street, Chicago. 


MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES COMPANY 





SERVING 3600 COMMUNITIES IN 30 STATES 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


unshine 


MADE TO ORDER IN YOUR HOME 

“Sunshine Maker’’—the 

ay Arc Lamp—produces a 

flood of ultra-violet rays that drive away 

aches, pains, and diseases of all kinds. Re- 

stores health, maintains health and is a 

wonderful aid to beauty. Unequalled for 

overcoming pimples, blotches, facial blem- 
ishes and clearing the complexion. 


ARBORAY 


<3 endorsed and used by Doctors, Hospitals, Sanitariums 
and individuals. It is designed for the home as well as 
for professional use. Just attach to your floor plug. 
Complete book of instructions explains how to use in 
treatment of rheumatism, nervousness, neuritis, skin 
diseases, headaches, -constipation, sprains and: many 
other ailments, including colds, catarrh, hay fever, 
asthma and bronchial troubles. Gives wonderful re- 
sults for children and aged men and women—as well as 
adults. Every home should have one. Repays its cost 
over and over again in happiness and health gained. 
Write today for beautiful catalog, FREE, and special 
introductory offer, including easy monthly payments. 
Learn how easy it is to have better health. 
CINCINNATI AUTOMATIC MACHINE CO. 
Dept. j Cincinnati, Ohio 


mo — — MAIL THIS NOW — — 


Cincinnati Automatic Machine Co., | 
Dept. .. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


10 DAYS 
TRIAL 


| Please send me full details about your won- l 
derful new Carboray Arc Lamp including 

| easy payment plan. 
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PPRAISE, buy, sell, 

build and _ finance 
large office buildings, 
theatres, hotel and com- 
mercial structures. 


Negotiate large special 
loans for industrial enter- 
prises. 


Office of 


L. N. ROSENBAUM 
Flatiron Bldg. 
New York 























j Booklet 


jor Investors 


UR BOOKLET, “8% and Safety,” 
tells the story of the Orange County 
Building and Loan Association, lo- 

cated in prosperous Orlando and Orange 
County, Florida. Assets have grown from 
$11,000 to $3,340,997.81 in six years. 
$641,633.78 has been paid in dividends to 
over 3,000 stockholders. Has always paid 
8%, payable semi-annually Shares offered 
at par, $100, without bonus or commission 
of any kind. Write for booklet. 


Orange County 
Bailding & Loan Assn. 
Orlando, Florida JE 
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Auto Output is Still 
Above Last Year 


Final Monthly Figures Must Show Up Well, However, To Set 
New High Record—Six-Cylinder Trend Gains 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


B* all the signs November and De- 
cember, 1928, seem destined to follow 
more or less ile same course as the same 
two months last year, though for different 
reasons. There was-a more definite slump 
at the tail-end of 1927, so far as production 
was concerned, largely influenced by the 
absence of any Ford production to speak 
of. 


This year Mr. Ford is. distinctly back 
in the running and by comparison is mak- 
ing a wonderful showing, though his out- 
put to date has been extremely disappoint- 
ing to his dealers and to his prospects. 

Last year theré was an equally definite 
development of buyer indifference, and 
while this is to some extent in evidence at 
the present time, it is less trying to the 
dealers, because most of them have been 
fortified by an exceptionally good ten 
months of business. 


Plans for 1929 


HE ten months’ production exceeded 

4,000,000 passenger cars and trucks, 
the closest available figures reaching to 
4,068,727. To equal the performance of 
1926, November and December must each 
produce about 250,000, a figure that seems 
well within the range of possibilities, judg- 
ing from general reports from the prin- 
cipal makers. The present year has been 
one of extreme confidence for both manu- 
facturing and sales departments, but opti- 
mism for 1929 is even now so strong that 
it overshadows earlier forecasts of busi- 
ness. 


Basing their predictions on what is 
claimed to be an accurate survey of poten- 
tialities, there are some few who are talk- 
ing of 1929 in the big figures of 6,000,000 
passenger cars, to say nothing of perhaps 
500,000 trucks and other commercial 
vehicles. 

In the opinion of many well informed 
observers, this is a prophecy that is fore- 
doomed to failure. It has for some time 
been a habit in the industry to make esti- 
mates of enormous output, early in the 
season. But there is a limit beyond which 
reason refuses to go, and the 6,000,000 pas- 
senger car year passes it. 


O approach this tremendous figure 

would mean “stuffing” the dealer body 
past its utmost absorptive capacity, and 
would result in catastrophe to the indus- 
try. A slowly learned lesson has been that 
the dealer holds the key to the prosperity 
of the industry, and there have ‘been 
numerous conspicuous examples, within the 
last ten or twelve months, of the influence 
of this fact on world prosperity. 


Tapering off of registrations in October 
and November will have a sobering effect, 
and the indications now are that Decem- 
ber will show a still further drop in re- 
tail sales and deliveries. While October 
showed a loss over September and No- 
vember probably a reduction from the 
October figures, the whole drop would 
have been very much higher if it had 


not been for the individual Ford figures, 

With one conspicuous and one compara- 
tively minor decrease in business. excepted, 
the total ten months’ figures for 1928, 
against those of 1927, have been conspicu- 
ously favorable, the registrations running 
in the neighborhood of 50 per cent. better, 
And the comparison between complete 
October, 1928, figures, with. those of the 
same month in 1927, reflects the unusual 
individual conditions that have influenced 
the entire picture. 


Great Accomplishments 

ever reached probably his lowest ebb 

last fall; Chevrolet has been running 
at peak; the new Graham brothers man- 
agement has resulted in multiplying busi- 
ness by ten; the introduction of the new 
Chrysler-made De Soto. and Plymouth 
cars has had a powerful influence; John 
N.. Willys is increasingly conspicuous as 
a maker and merchandiser, and Hupmo- 
bile has made a consistently growing 
record since the first of the year. These 
are some of the high lights in a most in- 
teresting situation. 

A favorite expression of the industry is 
te say that the surface of this or that 
activity has thus far only been scratched. 
But in some cases the present scratch 
looks to be pretty deep. 

Selling effort is universally more zealous 
and the competition is harder than ever. 
Taking account of plans known to have 
been made by some of the largest makers, 
respecting output, both conditions will be 
enhanced early in 1929. 


FORECAST of the New York Show 

indicates that the day of the six-cylin- 
der car is definitely here. Makers of Sixes 
are expanding their sales and the number 
of this type of car is certain to be notice- 
ably increased by the first of the year. 
The trend to the Eight in the higher price 
ranges is unquestioned, but the lighter 
type of Six has already invaded the field 
formerly occupied by the Four. 

More power and more car for the 
money, longer life with greater economy 
of investment and operation, greater pro- 
tection to the car-rider and more attention 
to his individual comfort and his indi- 
vidual taste are seen as the outstanding 
features of the 1929 lines. Creation of an 
enduring style of passenger car that will 
have a longer continued appeal because of 
its basis of carefully considered design, is 
among the strong probabilities of the com- 
ing season. 

In the type of vehicle designed for the 
transportation of passengers in quantity, 
the trend is strongly toward those same 
features that are counted upon to expand 
sales in individually owned and operated 
passenger cars. Here, too, the adoption of 
the larger number of cylinders in the 
pewer plants of busses and coaches is 
growing rapidly. 

The new Chevrolet six is discussed in 
a separate announcement on page 91 of this 
issue. 
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Oil Position Improved 
(Continued from page 71) 


may be best described as a further 
‘t to rationalization. 


what 


jrrita 
ONSIDERING as a whole the three 
major areas of flush production, viz., 
Oklahoma, west Texas and California, a 


more than plenteous supply of crude con- 
to exist. In each division, some type 
being practiced—In 
Oklahoma, restrictive development; in 
California, conservation of reservoir pres- 
sures to obtain ultimate yields through ap- 
plic: ition of proper oil and gas ratios, and 
in west Texas, equitable withdrawals from 
wells in prorated fields. 

The time is not in sight when the crude 
situation will rectify itself under old con- 
ditions of the industry. Production must 
continue to be held back to such approxi- 
mate quantities as the market will con- 
currently, else demoralization will 


tinucs 


sume 
return. 


Co-operation Imperative 


Readjustments will follow, of course, in 
keeping with individual company require- 
ments and territorial demands. These may 
not be without their strain in individual in- 
stances, affecting either companies or pro- 
dueng regions, in bringing shifting eco- 
nomic conditions. But the common end to 
be sought, that of future prosperity for the 
industry, demands continued co-operation 
within the limits of workability. 

Only co-operation has made possible th¢* 
fairly prosperous conditions found by the 
petroleum industry to exist in 1928 as con- 
trasted with the demoralization of 1927. 
Continued or improved conditions can be 
maintained only by furtherance of the 
rationalization movement at a time when 
overall stocks of petroleum and its prod- 
ucts stand within a few million barrels of 
their all-time record, roundly 612,000,000 
bsrrels in 1927. 


World’s Largest Telescope . 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made 

by the California Institute of 
Technology at Pasadena that funds 
have been provided for the erection and 
maintenance of a great telescope of the 
reflector type, with a mirror 200 inches 
in diameter, planned to surpass by from 
five to ten times the power of the pres- 
ent largest astronomical instrument in 
the world. The actual construction 
work may be begun within a few 
months. 

The new telescope and laboratory 
are a gift from the International Edu- 
cation Board. Owing to the labor and 
time required for casting and grinding 
the mirror a few years must elapse be- 
fore the telescope can be ready for use. 
The amount of the funds provided for 
the enterprise is not made public, but it 
must be large, for the 100-inch telescope 
on Mount Wilson cost nearly $600,000. 


New Worlds to be Opened 


It is expected that the new telescope 
will penetrate hundreds of millions of 
light-years into space, according to 
some estimates even a billion light- 
years, and bring under observation 
countless millions of now unseen stars 
and nebulae, opening up a vast unex- 
plored field of knowledge, besides add- 
ing much to present knowledge of the 
nearer objects visible with the aid of 








existing instruments. 


























Note these outstanding features: 
6% INTEREST—Interest payable monthly at rate of 
6% per annum on unrefunded face of certificates. 


100% RETURN OF PRINCIPAL—Repayment of prin- 


cipal in full, estimated to be completed within five 


years. 


50% PROFIT PARTICIPATION—Pro rata half inter- 


est in all continuing profits after repayment of 


principal. 


Safeguarded plan for fullest participation in oil royalty profits— 
Trust Company supervision—conservative and sound. 


Inquiries solicited from dealers. 


Fiscal Agents 


DAVIS, PIETCH & CO., Inc. 


Investment Bankers 


201-5 Phelps Building 


INCOME 
SHARES COMPANY 


Certificates of 
Participating Interest 








Binghamton, New York 
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Investments 


Semi-annual Dividends. 
Convertible 30 days’ 
notice. Reference: Ft. 
W orth Banks. Cor- 
respondence _ Solicited. 


Assets: Over $4,350,000. 


The Citizens Saving & 
Loan Association 


Ft. Worth, Texas 
(Under S tate Supervision) 
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M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Members New York Curb Market 
( Assoc.) 


20 Broad Street 
New York 
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WHEN you invest in Cities Ser- 
vice Company Common. stock 
your dividends come from more 
than 100 subsidiaries spread over 
North America from lower 
Canada to Mexico. The Cities 
Service subsidiaries are active in 
three great industries — electric 
light and power, manufactured 
and natural gas and petroleum. 


Its diversified sources of income from es- 
sential products are in great part respon- 
sible for the steadily growing earnings of 
the $800,000,000 Cities Service organi- 
zation. 


’ Write for full information about Cities 


Service Common stock which at its 


present price yields over 742%. 





Please send me, without obligation, full 
information about Cities Service Com- 
mon stock. 


Name 


Address .. 


oe 
More than 100 Companies 


Diversify Your Investment 
in Cities Service Common 























An ideal Christmas gift to employees of large corpora- 


tions. 
lots. 


TEAMWORK 
By B. C. Forbes 


50c copy; special low rate if ordered in quantity 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. G-3 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Shorth and 





ERE at last is the answer to tho vital need for 
an up-to-date, scientific system of shorthand— 
so simple, so easy, so natural that anyone can learn 
its principle in one evening. Amazing speed quickly 
developed. 
No need to master a foreign language of signs, symbols, 
dots and dashes. This new system employs the ordinary 
letters of the alphabet. 


Speedwritin 


<The NATURAL SHORTHAND Tig 


—4the only scientific system written with pencil or on 
typewriter. Adopted by leading business concerns. 
Originated by Miss Emma 8B. Dearborn, eminent 
authority on shorthand, who has taught almost all 
systems for eighteen years in such institutions as 
Columbia University, Rochester Business Institute, 
Simmons College, and the University of California. 

An experienced shorthand writer states, “Speedwriting 


so far excels any shorthand system now in use that 
there is no comparison.’’ 


FULL DETAILS FREE 
Tet us tell you about Speedwriting, the Natural Short- 


hand, and how you can learn quickly at home. Send 
coupon today. 





SPEEDWRITING, Inc. 
Dept. RM-1102 

200 Madison Avenue 
=— New York City 






SPEEDWRITING, INC., 
Dept. RM-1102, a Madison Ave., 

New York City, N. 

Gentlemen: 

Without obligation please send me your Free 
Becok, ‘‘Speedwriting’’ and full details about 
this new, natural shorthand. 

NAME 
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declares a leader of industry ... 
“The older I grow, the more convinced I am 
that anyone can accomplish anything if he only 
has a mind to do it,’’ says an industrial giant; 
and his philosophy is verified by the amazing 
proofs revealed in Ted Black's new book—‘‘YOU 
—YOURSELF. 

Not only does ‘‘YOU—YOURSELF”’ enable 
you to break down the barriers to success and 
develop Courage—Inspiration and Enthusiasm; 
but it also furnishes positive ideas that have 
brought happiness and prosperity to scores a 
men and women who were writhing in the quick- 
sands of adversity and despair. 

Everyone who is dissatisfied with their present 
attainment in life should possess this remarkable 

It is sold at the nominal price of $1.90, 

postpaid, under our Money-Back guarantee. 
Send for it TODAY. It may prove a turning 
point in your life and mark the way to financial 
independence and genuine contentment. 


THE PRESSMEN, Publishers 
(Dept. F) 
READING, PENNA. 











Mail This Coupon TODAY 
THE PRESSMEN, Publishers, Reading, Penne 
check 
Enclosed find $1.00 money order Send me 
Cash 


copy of *““‘YOU—YOURSELF,”’ complete—post- 
paid. If dissatisfied, I may return it within 
5 days and have my money refunded. 


Name 
Street 
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F-9 Write plainly. 
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Year is Closing With 
Building Still High 


Figures Set Up New Record for Corresponding Months But 
Future More Dubious—High Money Rates Unfavorable 


By Frank E. Perley 


HE year 1928 is ending with con- 
ditions in the construction industry 
quite similar in some respects to 
those which prevailed twelve months ago. 
Then, as now, an impressive increase in 
construction activity was reported from 
many of the large cities; the increased 
activity was not general throughout the 
United States, and conditions at the end 
of November were spotted. 

Residential building maintained strong 
volume as 1927 drew to a close and that 
phase of activity still continues. There has 
been during recent weeks a marked in- 
crease in industrial and engineering 
projects, and these classes of work are 
certain to bring the year’s total of con- 
struction up to the high marks reached 
during the two or three preceding years. 

Late Fall Boom 


HE fall months of 1927 developed 
great activity in the industry, and a 
repetition of that activity has been ex- 
perienced this year. This does not come 
as any surprise, however, for a_ vast 
volume of work during the final quarter 
of 1928 was foreseen. But the character 
of the construction now under way or 
just being started differs to a considerable 
extent from what had been anticipated. 
Statistics on construction in the United 
States for the first ten months of the cur- 
rent year are now available. These statis- 
tics show that between January 1 and 
November 1 the new projects started 
throughout the country represented a total 
expenditure of about $6,250,000,000. With 
the monthly average of new contracts let 
exceeding $600,000,000 it is apparent that 
the year’s total will approximate seven and 
a half billions of dollars, thus coming up 
to the predictions made months ago by 
leaders in the industry. But the current 
developments, even though fairly satisfac- 
tcry to those interested in construction, 


have not dispelled the fear of many ex- 
perienced observers that the peak of actiy- 
ity has been reached. 

New Funds Slower 


[F the inclination of the public to take 
a flyer in stock speculation was léss 
marked it would have an important bear- 
ing on building prospects during the next 
few months. At least, that view is enter- 
tained by construction leaders, whose plans 
for the future are being held in check 
not only by the prevailing rates of interest 
but also by the withdrawal from the 
building investment field of vast sums 
which, under normal circumstances, would 
be available to the building industry. 
This point was emphasized recently by 
Hugh White, Chairman of the Board of 
the George A. Fuller Construction Com- 
pany in New York. “The high rate for 
money at the present time,’ Mr. White 
declared, “is undoubtedly affecting the 
building industry in New York City. This 
increased charge for loans has been a det- 
riment to many new propositions, as it has 
made investors and promoters realize that 
they could not make a profit on their realty 
bonds.” Several large operations in the 
metropolis, Mr. White added, have been 
held up because the rate of building loan 
is higher than it was six months ago, and 
the accuracy of his statement is verified 
by other prominent leaders in the industry. 


Seeger this phase of 
the situation, the financing of many 
important projects thas been arranged dur- 
ing recent months, and it is reported by 
F. W. Dodge Corporation that contracts 
for new building and engineering work 
let in October in the thirty-seven states 
east of the Rocky Mountains represented 
the highest October contract total on 
record. The increase over the total for 
October a year ago was seven per cent. 
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New residential projects called for an 
investment of approximately $240,000,000, 
which was only $3,000,000 less than the 
corresponding total for October, 1927, 
but a most significant item was for pub- 
lic works and utilities, aggregating nearly 
$150,000,000. As some classes of construc- 
tion work, notably office building, recede 
in volume, the expenditures for power 
plants and other industrial projects are 
increasing. 

A notable feature of the year’s develop- 
ments in the construction field has been 
the activity reported in New York State 
and Northern New Jersey. While the total 
of all contracts let during the first ten 
months of the year in thirty-seven states 
was $5,724,047,600, an analysis shows that 
$1,540,935,400—more than one-fourth of 
the total—was for new construction in 
New York State and Northern New Jer- 
sey. The New England States also have 
reported an unusually large volume of 
activity, industrial projects in those states 
figuring prominently in the totals for the 
country. 


Public Works to the Fore 


Public works and utilities also appear 
as important factors in the contracts let in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Southern New Jer- 
sey, Maryland and other of the Middle 
Atlantic States. Even in the Central West, 
where the October total of contracts 
showed a marked decrease as compared 
with October last year, these classes of 
construction were reported in large volume. 
The same thing is true of Minnesota, the 
Dakotas and Northern Michigan. 


ROM some sections of the United 
States an encouraging increase in con- 
templated projects was reported for 
October and the total for all the territory 
east of the Rocky Mountains was one per 
cent. ahead of October a year ago. 

But it is to be noted that in New York 
and Northern New Jersey, territory which 
has been playing such an important part 
in the year’s volume of activity, the con- 
templated new work reported during 
October showed a falling off of nineteen 
per cent. as compared with October, 1927. 


New Chevrolet Six 


C HEVROLET’S four-quare entry in- 
to the Six-cylinder field is the year’s 
most significant announcement. This di- 
vision of General Motors, after having 
built up a tremendous production and mar- 
ket in the Four-cylinder field, has appar- 
entiy now found it possible to bring out 
a line of Sixes in the price range of a 
Four. Personal test and observation of the 
cars give a definition impression of dis- 
tinct achievement in appearance, speed and 
economy. The power plant produces bet- 
ter than 70 miles per hour and the cars 
are impressivé in design and finish. 

There are eight cars in the new line, 
coach, coupe, sedan, sport cabriolet, con- 
vertible landau, roadster and phaeton and 
the prices are very close to the former 
Four prices. In fact, in the cases of the 
coupe, sedan and sport cabriolet, they are 
the same at $595, $675 and 695 respec- 
tively. The coach price is $595, a $10 in- 
crease over the Four; the convertible 
landau, a new body style, taking the place 
of the imperial landau at $715, comes at 
$725; the roadster shows a $30 increase 
over the old Four prices of $495; and 
the phaeton, which in the new line takes 
the place of the touring car, is similarly 
increased, being priced at $525. 
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HE SELLS STOCKS AND 
BUYS BONDS 


QrE of our customers holds a high position 
with a reputable stock concern. He buys 
bonds, and has been doing so for some twenty 
years. He tells us that his friends who pride 
themselves on picking the market bulges are 
not as far ahead as he is. He has been relying 
upon compound interest. 


















—the years have proved him 
to be right 


He has followed many ac- 
counts intimately, and the 
figures have proved that he is 
right. His 6% compounded 
has grown faster than those 
accounts that have followed 
the “‘lucky chances.”’ 
















BUY BAIRD & WARNER BONDS 


BAIRD & 
You WARNER 
should have ad ae 
66 ease sen me a 
a copy of The copy of ‘“The Applica- 
Application of Real tion of Real Estate Know- 


Estate Knowledge to 
Real Estate Bonds.”’ 


It will be sent free 


ledge to Real Estate Bonds.”’ 








BAIRD & WARNER, Inc. = CHICAGO 


134 §. LASALLE STREET 


































Why Careful Investors 





Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
Pee et eey ae i eomeatbeomedains 











Select Greenebaum Bonds 
1. As the Oldest Real Estate 
—this Institution has been in 
Side successful operation for nearly 
Ou@nvestor's Guide “ 2, Valuable experience,gained 
Pete invenent ae through 73 years of » yrmand 
Weie coder live. tion in one form of invest 
in Greenebaum First Mort- 
Gage Securities. 
through three generations has 
earned, and retained the con- 
vestors, everywhere. 
Greenebaum Sons 
aabiien OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE 
= ; Founded 1855 —Chicago 


Bond House—Founded 1855 
A: three-quarters of a century. 
‘action and service, 

coupon. ment, greatly benefitsinvestors 

3. Areputation forfair-dealing 

fidence of conservative in- 

Nene Investment_Combany, 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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What Is 
Group Banking? 








Group banking is the operation 
of a number of banks in affilia- 
tion with a central organization, 
which maintains highly special- 
ized departments working in har- 
mony with each bank in order 
that the bank may render to its 
customers and community greater 
service than it could individually 
supply. Group banking does not 
necessitate any change in the in- 
dividuality or personnel of a 
member bank. 











A brochure of questions and 

answers regarding the nation- 
wide group banking pro- 

gram of this organization 
available upon request. 


originated and first used by Ameri- 

ean Financial Corporation of New 

York. Likewise, the details of op- 

eration of a Group Banking pro- 

gram were first clearly set forth 
by this Corporation. 





American Tinan CIAL 
Corporation 


Or New YorEK 
SOBRoADWAY NEW YORK 


© 1928, A.F.C. of N.Y. 
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Atlanta Biltmore 
Atlanta 





The South’s Supreme Hotel 
A Bowman Biltmore Institution 


“Where Southern Hospitality Flowers” 
Guests’ comfort above all else. 


e 
io RATES FROM 
R 
GoLF FOR BILTMORE GUESTS ¢@ 
td 
Jno. McEntee Bowman, Pres. Wm. Candler, Vice-Pres. 
W. C.° Royer, Vice-President and Manager 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the tom- 
panies mentioned. 


Sugar Made In America—aAn illus- 
trated booklet outlining the activities of 
the Dahlberg Sugar Cane Industries, 
will be sent on request. Address 645 No. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Forging Ahead in Business.—This re- 
vised booklet sent free on request to 
executives or to those aspiring to be- 
come executives. Address Alexander 


Hamilton Institute, 690 Astor Place, 
New York. 


Profitable Business Control.—A handy 
little booklet giving in detail the advan- 
tages of visible records with special 
reference to the Acme Card Systems. 
Address Acme Card System Company, 
116 South Michigan Avenue, New York. 


Sixteen Improvements.—A booklet 
describing the advantages in using the 
Marchant Calculating Machine. Address 
Marchant Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Oakland, California, or your near- 
est office. 

Your Income and Your Life Insurance. 
—This subject of universal appeal is 
treated interestingly in this booklet. 
Free on request of Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

Los Angeles Territory—The advan- 
tages of this market for location of new 
industries, relocation of old or for new 
distributing point, set forth in informa- 
tive literature which will be sent on re- 
quest by Bureau of Power and Light, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Barcelona Exhibition.—Informa- 
tive literature may be obtained by writ- 
ing M. Ventura, U. S. Delegate, Exhibi- 
tion of Barcelona, Steinway Hall, Dept. 
112, New York City. 

Standard Costs.—This 28-page book- 
let, new and -revised edition, presents a 
concise discussion of this modern 
method of cost control in relation to 
budgeting. 


Christmas Remembrances in Business. 
—A booklet on sales promotion plans 
and infagmation on Wahl Desk Sets for 
holiday advertising, can be obtained by 
writing Wahl Company, 1800 Roscoe 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Vending Machines for all Purposes.— 
The Doehler Die Casting Co., 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, makers of vending 
machines, conduct an engineering and 
consulting service with relation to par- 
ticular needs. 

A Paint Spraying Machine.—Address 
Binks Spray Equipment Co., Dept. M., 
3108 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, IIl., for 
circulars describing their equipment. 

The Elliott Fisher Accounting- Writ- 
ing Machine. — The General Office 
Equipment Corporation, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York, will send on request 
facts qn the advantage in using this 
important office device. 

Pointers on Planning an Office.—A 
handsome 16-page booklet giving in- 
formation on office appointments, fur- 
niture, harmony, lighting, etc. Address 
Clemetsen Co., 3419 Division Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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Los ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL 
TRUST &SAVINGS BANK 


is the result of a half 
century of develop- 
ment paralleling the 
growth of California. 
Its services extend 
over the entire South- 
ern half of the state 
through conveniently 
located branches in its 
principal cities. 
eal 
New York Office 
Paut K. Yost, Vice-President 


52 Wall Street, Suite 2003 


Resources more than 
300 million dollars 
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DIVIDENDS PAYABLE 
JANUARY AND JULY 


Invest in Full Paid or Prepaid Shares 
in one of Texas’ most highly regarded 
building and loan associations, Divi- 
dends always earned and paid promptly. 
Issued in amounts of $500, $600, $700 
and up. Write for financial statement 
and descriptive folder. 


SOUTHLAND supine 
« LoaAN ASSOCIATION 


6. A. McGREGOR, V.-Pres. & Secy. 
1204 Main St. Dallas, Texas 
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in investment securities of public 
service companies supplying 
electricity, gas and transporta- 
tion in 30 states. Write for list. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 











New York St. Louis Milwaukee 
Louisville Indi Hi Mi lis 
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Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets and other informa- 
tion will be sent free on request by the 
firms mentioned. 


Stock Market Profits—Making Money 
With Money — An interesting and 
authoritative booklet, describing thor- 
oughly tested and successful methods to 
employ in obtaining stock market 
profits. Sent free on request by Ameri- 
can Institute of Finance, 260 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Diversifying Your Investments—For 
descriptive literature address S. W. 
Straus & Company, 565 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, or at Straus Building, Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Plant an Acorn—Describes a _ con- 
venient partial payment plan. Sent free 
on request by United States Mortgage 
Bond Company, 324 U. S. Mortgage 
Bond Company Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Weekly Financial Review—A weekly 
market letter giving developments in the 
stock market with special report on an 
outstanding security. Address Prince & 
Whitely, 25 Broad Street, New York. 

Who’s Who in Oil Shares, Inc.—To 
those investing in Oils, the little booklet 
giving short outlines of the various di- 
rectors will be of interest. Address 
P. H. Whiting & Co. Inc., 72 Wall 
Street, New York. 

Natural Gas—Swetsch; Heinselmann 
& Company, 57 William Street, New 
York, have issued an interesting book- 
let relative to the Kentucky Fuel Gas 
Corporation. 

Stewart-Warner Products—A list of 
products manufactured, together with 
latest financial reports incorporating 
letter from the management to stock- 
holders, will be mailed on request by 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer  Corp., 
1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, IIl. 

Handbook on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J14—Issued by Chisholm 
& Chapman, members New York Stock 
Exchange, 52 Broadway, New York. 

The Bache Review—Business men will 
appreciate the concise and interesting 
recital of financial and commercial 
events and the conclusions to be drawn 
from such happenings, contained in the 
Bache Review, which is issued weekly 
by J. S. Bache & Co., 42 Broadway, 
New York. Sent for three months with- 
out charge. 

Bigger Investment Returns—Explain- 
ing the work of a financial service. 
Issued by Babson’s Statistical Organiza- 
tion, Div. 79-1, Babson Park, Mass. 

Odd Lot Trade—Diversification of in- 
vestments for safety. A circular on this 
will be mailed on request by John Muir 
& Co., members New York Stock Ex- 
-hange, 50 Broadway, New York. Ask 
tor booklet F-363. 

Securities Based on Electric Light 
and Power Holdings—Informative liter- 
ature may be had by writing Thompson 
Ross & Co., Investment Securities, 29 
S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIl. 

The Application of Real Estate 
Knowledge to Real Estate Bonds—This 
booklet sent free to those interested in 
this form of investment. Address Baird 
& Warner, 134 S. LaSalle Street, Chi- 


was going to face a vast audi- 
ence! In 15 minutes I was going 
to speak in Carnegie Hall, New York— 
the most famous lecture platform in 
America! One of the largest. crowds 
that had ever assembled in that great 
hall was waiting for me. 

Why did my heart beat fast? Why 


M* heart beat fast! In 15 minutes I 





did I hesitate to face my vast audience? 
I was a seasoned speaker. I had lec- 
tured for years. I had spoken before 
thousands of people in the greatest audi- 


toriums in the United States. Why 
should I feet afraid? 
The answer was simple. That very 


afternoon I had received a critical letter 
from one of my followers. Here’s what 
the letter said: 

“Why is it you are so fat?” my 
critic wrote. “You—David V. Bush 
—America’s greatest authority on 
right living. You tell others how to 
live—what to eat—how to care for 
themselves mentally and physically. 
And yet you do nothing about your 


own stoutness.” 

This letter stung me like a lash! My methods 
of right living had proved wonderfully beneficial! 
to thousands of men and women. They had 
proved beneficial in my own case. Yet there 
was one thing I had been unable to conquer— 
my stoutness. 


Vain Efforts to Reduce 


For years I had: tried to reduce. I had tried 
fasting, dieting, exercises, and mechanical 
appliances—everything I_ could think of. No- 
thing seemed to help. I remained as stout as 
ever. 

I couldn’t figure out the cause of my stoutness. 

am not a heavy eater, but to look at my 
rotund figure, anyone would think I ate too 
much. Such was not the case. I ate moderately 
—lived temperately and took a normal amount 
of exercise. 


A Startling Discovery 


That night after the lecture a comforting 
thought came to me. It was this:* All the re- 
ducing methods which I had tried were other 
people’s inventions. never tackled the 
problem myself. I had never tried to invent a 
reducing method of my own. 

For weeks I studied. For weeks I tried to find 
the secret. Finally, I came to the conclusion 
that there was only one logical way to get rid of 
fat. Then I began to experiment on myself. 
_Imagine my astonishment! Imagine my de- 
light! Im 24 hours I lost 2 During the 
next 24 hours I lost 3 pounds more! Day after 


day I continued my, new method of reducing. 
Day after day I continued to watch my weight. 
And day after day I continued to lose excess 





cago, Ill. 


pounds. 









I Was Ashamed Before 
My Vast Audience 


DAVID 
V. BUSH 
The man who 
astounded America 


Bat It Ended My Stoutness 


My first and only attack of stage fright showed 
me the way to banish excess fat—forever! 


I felt better than I had felt in years. I felt 
vigorous—vital—overflowing with energy. I slept 
soundly. My appetite increased. lost that 


sluggish feeling that fat brings. My mind grew 
crystal clear. I was able to go through a long, 
hard day without the slightest fatigue. Need- 
less to say, continued my amazing reducing 
treatment. In three weeks I was back to nor- 
mal weight! To say that I was pleased would 
be putting it mildly. I was overjoyed. 


Nature’s Method of Reducing. 
It Works or It Costs Nothing! 


I want to tell you all about this amazing meth- 
od of reducing which I have discovered. - It is 
simply wonderful. I am delighted with it: My 
friends are delighted with it. Everyone who 
hears about it becomes enthusiastic. 

I don’t care how stout you are. I don’t care 
how many times you have tried to reduce and 
failed. My amazing new method will make 
your excess fat melt away like magic—give you 
a normal, youthful figure—make you slim, buoy- 
ant, energetic, as Nature intended you to be, 
or the treatment -won’t cost you a single penny! 

No starving—no exercising, no drugs—no ex- 
ternal agencies—no mechanical appliances. You 
simply follow my instructions for a few days 
until your excess pounds disappear—until the 
scales tell you that you weigh exactly what you 
should. 5 

This method is so simple that anyone, even a 
child, can understand how it works and why it 
works. It is so logical, so reasonable, so sensi- 
ble that the moment you hear about it you will 
know instantly that it works. 


Send No Money 


Merely send me your name and address. When 
the postman brings you my complete instruc- 
tions, “How to Reduce,” simply pay him the 
special, low price of only $2.98 plus a few cents 
postage. If at the end of two weeks you are 
not completely satisfied—if you do not lose 
weight rapidly and easily—then simply tell me 
so and your money will be instantly refunded. 


You risk nothing. WRITE TODAY. DAVID 
V. BUSH, Dept. H-015412, 225 N. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


DAVID V. BUSH, Dept. H-015412, 
225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Til. 


Please send me your complete method, “How 
to Reduce.” T will pay the postman $2.98 plus 


2 few cents postage. I understand that if I am 


not completely satisfied at the end of two weeks, 


I may return treatment and you will refund my 
money at once. 


Sometimes C. O. D. packages are delayed. To 
get quickest action send cash with order. If 
cash accompanies order, we will pay the postage. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 











Puts 


Calls 
Spreads 


Guaranteed by Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


May be utilized as insur- 
ance to protect margin 
accounts; to supplement 
margin; and in place of 
stop orders. 





Profit possibilities and 
other important features 
are described in Circular 
F. Sent free on request. 











Quotations furnished on 


all listed securities 


S.H. Wilcox & Co. 


Established 1917 Incorporated 


39 Broadway New York 


Telephone: Whiteball 10350 
































8% on Monthly Savings 
7% on Fully Paid 


Certificates 


in amounts from $50.00 to $5,000,00, 
withdrawable on thirty days’ no: 
tice. Secured by First Mortgages 
on Homes not to exceed 60% of 
valuation. 


ALABAMA MUTUAL BLDG. & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Third Avenue, Birmingham, Ala. 
Under Strict State Supervision 


























WRITE 
FOR IT 
“The Guaranteed Way to 
Financial Independence” 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Established 1894 
Home Office 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


New York Office: 17 East 42nd Screet 
Offices in Principal Cities 


BOOKLET 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY} 
BIG 5ase KEI-LAC MACHINE 

EARNED $5,040 IN ONE YEAR 

2,160. On $00. Re- 


$160 machine earned . One man placed 300. | 
ible company offers exclusive advertising proposition. 
Unlimited poenbilisien. souxeary. Investment re- 


Experie: necessary. NA’ a co., 
Tou Weee Jackeon Boulevard, Chicage, lilincis. 
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Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents 
a Forbes book for each story used. 


The Switches in the Closet 


In 1919 an American officer was return- 
ing from France with a winsome French 
bride. Knowing no English she com- 
menced her education by reading the 
names on cards attached to stateroom 
doors. The stateroom on the right was 
occupied by a General and the one on 
their left by a Colonel. There were three 
Generals aboard according to the pas- 
senger list. 

With eyes big with excitement she in- 
formed her husband one morning that she 
had discovered there was another General 
on the transport. He was, Oh, such a 
grand General, was he not, for on his 
cabin door his name was on a shining brass 
plate instead of a paper card. Her hus- 
band registering doubt, she dragged him 
down the passage until they were opposite 
a small door and pointed to it trium- 
phantly. Sure enough, on a brass plate, 
just as she had said, were the words 
“General Lighting.”—$5 prize to F. Mc- 
Cullough, New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


Obeying Mother 


Mrs. Brown, a member of the parent- 
teacher association, had charged Billy, 
aged eight, never to go into the homes of 
his little friends if a placard was displayed 
on the house. He was told he might be 
exposed to a contagious disease. Sending 
him on an errand to a neighbor not long 
after, she was surprised when he returned 
almost immediately, saying, ‘Mother, I 
didn’t go into that house. The folks there 
have ‘Hemstitching.”—Prize of Forbes 
book to J. S. Wagner, Washington, N. J. 


* * * 


No Time for Celebration 


She was crossing the Atlantic from 
Europe for the first time and she was quite 
aged, too. Midway on the ocean the ship 
encountered a severe storm which buffeted 
the ship for days. Finally it sprang a 
leak and the captain ordered some rockets 
sent up as S. O. S. calls. The old lady 
looked at this proceeding with growing 
alarm and trepidation. Finally she mus- 
tered up her courage to approach the cap- 
tain, and in a voice tinged with a mild 
reprimand said: 

“See here, Captain, this ship is about to 
sink and here you are shooting skyrockets 
up in the air. This is no time for a cele- 
bration!”—Prize of Forbes book to John 
Zabady, Scranton, Pa. 


* * * 


Those wishing contributions returned 
will please enclose stamped, addressed 
envelope. 
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Dividends 
Associated Gas and Electrie Company _ 


The Board of Directors hag 
declared the following quar. 
terly dividends payable Janu. 
ary 2, 1929 to holders of record 
November 80, 1928: 





Dividend No. 28 
Original Series Preferred Stock—874c per 
share in cash or 1.90/100ths of a share of 


Class A Stock for each share of Pre 
ferred Stock held. 


Dividend No. 14 


$7 Dividend Series Preferred Stock—$1.75 
per share in cash or 3.80/100ths of a share 
of Class A Stock for each of Preferred 
Stock held. 

This is equivalent to permitting holders of 
the Preferred Stocks to apply their cash 
dividend to the purchase of Class A Stock 
at the price of approximately $46 per share 
as compared with the present market price 
of about $49 per share. The stock dividend 
is equivalent to approximately $3.73 per 
share per annum for the Original Series 
as compared with the cash dividend of $3.50 
per share, and $7.45 per share per annum 
+ the $7.00 Dividend Series Preferred 


M. C. O’KEEFFE, 
Secretary. 








BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 


ividend Notice 

The quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent. (1-34%) upon the Seven Per 
Cent Cumulative Preferred Stock of Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation declared by the Board of 
Directors on October 25, 1928, will be payable on 
January 2, 1929, to the holders of record thereof 
at the close of business on December 1, 1928. 

Checks will be mailed. 


R. E. McMATH, Secretary. 
Dated November 8, 1928. 





National Power & Light Company 
$7 Preferred Stock Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
share on the $7 Preferred Stock of National 
Power & Light Company has been declared for 
payment January 2, 1929, to holders of record 
of $7 Preferred Stock at the close of business 
December 15, 1928. 


A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 








PATENT LAWYER 


secks part time arrangement with manufacturer 
to centralize its patent activities thus reducing 
cost and increasing efficacy thereof. Having fif- 
teen years’ experience, including five years with 
large manufacturer, is about to establish New 
York City office. Address Box 342, FORBES 
MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 














A Timely Book 
PROFITABLE 
INVESTING 


By JOHN MOODY 
Presd’t, Moody’s 
Investment Service 


$2.50 


Prepaid in the U.S.A. 


If you order as a Christ- 
mas gift, send address and 
we will mail direct, enclos- 
ing handsome Christmas 
card. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 
Dept. G2 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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